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Cam 


Victrola 





Both are Sothern and Marlowe 


When you hear the Sothern-Marlowe Victor Records you hear the true 


expression of the art that has enthralled America and Engla 


nd, precisely as 


they have given it to thousands of their delighted audiences. 
Incomparable Victor recordings now make that mastery of art the 


world’s heritage forever. The Edwin Booths and Coquelins 
traditions. The work of these great artists of to-day will 
matchless models of interpretation for Teachers and Students 
of English Literature, the Drama, and Elocution; Shakespeare 
and Literary Clubs; Lawyers, Judges and all persons inter- 
ested in the Cultural Arts. 


Sothern and Marlowe Records 


Announced to date: om 


Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part I 74662 $1.75 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part Il 74663 1.75 
The Merchant of Venice—(1) Shylock’s Speech 

(2) The Mercy Speech 74673 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part I 74699 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part II 74700 


Other selections to be announced soon 


Have you a copy of ‘‘The Victrola in 
Correlation with English and American 
Literature?’ It is yours for the asking. 

For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or 


Educational Department 


This trademark and the trademarked ° Talki M ine C 
word “Victrola” identif an our pone ie Victor Ing achine Oo. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. Camden, New Jersey 


Camden, N. J. 


are now mere 
live always, — 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


Finish, golden oak, waxed. 


This is the instrument that is used 
in thousands of schools. Many 
years’ experience has proved it is 
the instrument best adapted for all- 
round school use. 

When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and shou'd reach 
subseribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For = subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
ete.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured ouly by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef: 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
onr advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 


ported to us immediately. | 


orders 


January Forecast 


IRST of all,—a Merry Christ- 
mas! Last month we sketched 
briefly the contents of the 

present issue. We believe it will 
come up to your expectations, for in 
addition to a large amount of 
Christmas material and the usuai 
departments, we have found space 
to include several excellent articles 
of general interest. You will note 
the absence this month of the Re- 
peated Pictures. We realize how 
popular these are, but the picture 
chosen for December study is so 
crowded with detail that it would 
not reproduce well in miniature. 
We shall be interested to know 
how you react to the editorial con- 
tribution on “The Teacher’s Home 
Life.” Professor O’Shea believes 
the condition he describes to be 
widespread, and he is in touch with 
teachers all over the country. Many 
rural teachers will not agree with 
him,—and many others will. Re- 
member that the ideas he puts forth 
concerning the teacher’s Saturday 
and Sunday are his own—not nec- 
essarily those of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
Tor. The personal equation is so 
dominant in such matters that each 
must decide for himself. Many 
teachers would find their greatest 
pleasure in promoting community 
affairs. Others would feel such re- 
sponsibility a burden. Certainly we 
may agree that the school board 
and school patrons have no right to 
make demands on a teacher beyond 
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her school hours, especially if she 
has not a comfortable home in the 
community. We should be inter- 
ested to have you write us how you 
feel about this matter. 

Now for January: This does not 
mean, with us, any change in the 
series of features we carry, since 
our year is the school year. For 
instance, the series of cover-poster- 
story correlations will be contin- 
ued, the subject for January being 
“Diamonds and Toads.” The Moth- 
er Goose jointed toy will be “Baby 
Bunting.” Mrs. Comstock and Miss 
Cleaveland will present as one of 
the “Little Four-Footed Friends” 
the Raccoon, and the bird story will 
be concerned with the doings of Jak- 
ey Blue Jay. Miss Swope, in her 
series of “Health Lessons for Ele- 
mentary Schools,” will discuss “The 
Value of Milk as Food.” Mrs. Me- 
Farland’s final installment of “The 
Geography of Asia” will appear. 

Of particular interest will be the 
description of a “House Building 
Project” worked out in Newton 
School Special at Toledo, Ohio. 
Lydia Irene Hansen, the teacher 
who guided the project, tells about 
it, with the help, she says, of the 
class. Another page, one that we 
wish every rural teacher would 
read, will tell what has been done 
in different parts of the country to 
promote the hot school lunch. Is 
there any school anywhere that has 
a valid excuse for allowing pupils 
to make a noon meal of “pickles and 
pie’? 





Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described else- 
where in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving 
prices. The list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered 
singly. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year—10 numbers............. .$2.00 | | with Any Book in Class “A”.. 2.50 
The Pathfinder, one year—52 numbers (See description below)........ 1.00 | Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans ) 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes, limp cloth....... ( See Page )........ 1.50 | The Pathfinder.............. $3.95 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth..... } 64 of Now. { ape tee 1.25 | Every Day Plans............ eee 
The Year's Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth... ! Number bese ee 1.25 gg Instructor - Primary Plans 

“How I Did It,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 80) ...........00. 60 | The Pathfinder. J eg ceeee ) $3.75 

Poems Teachers Ask For, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 72)...... -60 Seeley 5 eee Beek... -- - 

ph ae . : , or The Year's Entertainments) 

Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 64 of Nov. Number)  .65 —————————_— 


CLASS “A” 


THE PATHFINDER is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 


published. 


; It is now in its 29th year of increasing success Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans 
; : and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper Seeley’s Question Book...... 3 50 
Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world (or The Year's Entertainments) $ ” 
In this publication all the important Any Book in Class “A” 


and the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


numbers. 


( The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 64 of Nov. Number).. .65 
The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I... § See  ).......e-. .60 
The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II. | Page 72 §.......... .60 
Little Citizens and Their Flags (See Page 76 of Nov. Number) .. .60 


You Can Save Money By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
with The Pathfinder........ $2.75 
with Every Day Plans...... 3.20 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 
with Year’s Entertainments.. 3.00 


Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans ) 
The Pathfinder.............. - $3.25 
Any Book in Ciass “A”....... \ 
Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans } 
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Every Day Plans............ } 
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The Year’s Entertainments... \ 





Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans } $3.00 
Any TWO books in Class a 





Every Day Plans..........--) 
Seeley’s Question Book...... - $2.50 
=. (or The Year's | Entertainments) ) 
Seeley’s Question Book...... ) $2 5 
The Year’s Entertainments. no aad 
Every Day Plans............ ) 2.00 
Any Book in Class = ) $2. 
Seeley’s Question Book...... ) 

(or The Year’s Entertainments) : $1.75 
Any Book in Class “A”....... J 





The Pathfinder 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri. Plans.$2.75 
with Every Day Plans...... 2.20 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 2.00 
with Year’s Entertainments... 2.00 





with Any Book in Class “A”.. 1.50 
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Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, ome, fo 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. 


‘|| FERER 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Santa; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey ; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly; Bells; Reindeer. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25¢ 





Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. "Eh seeeee20C 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: hanksgiving ; 
Christmas; Animal; Flowers; 10 for 12c 


Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 ince, each 6c. 
Washington ; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 
Horse ; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant ; 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 

Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


GOOD NICKEL CALL ine 
Diameter 314 inches........ 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. 300 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit 
or On Time, 100 for...... 10c 
21 New Posters in bright — 
10 inches high. 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush. 48c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 
For the Children’s Hour 
Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth......$2.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant... .$1.60 
Good Manners for All Occasions, Sangster.$1.50 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 


e 7 
Christmas Supplies 
Calendar Pads for 1922, 24 for 25c; 60 for.50c 
Latta’s Candy Boxes, 12 for 18c; 25 for...35c 
Tableaux Lights, Red, Gold, Green. Blue, can. 40c 
Christmas Folders, doz. 25c. Fancy, doz...50c 
Fost Cards, doz, 10c. Program Pencils, doz.35c 
Candles, asst. colors, doz. 10c, box, 3 "doz. .25¢ 
Artificial Snow, box 15c. Moss, box.......15c 
Red Tissue Paper Bells 7 in., doz........ 
Crepe Paper Posters; Christmas; Patriotic; 
py alentine 5 Easter, 10 ft. by 20 in., each. .30c 
Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays.40c 
Christmas Book, 40c. Best Christmas Book.40c 


PRIMARY READING 











PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ......30c 

AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
e for any primer or method, 45c 
perce Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
sie 25 School Report Cards....15c 


16 penmanship copies, over 
700 words, per set...... 20c 
Parson’s Practical Penman- 
ship Copies, per set.....05c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards,, 5x7, for 
language or gifts. ‘ee 
= Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
® New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c 
Catbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


sure 
ee 














aeetas BOOK FOR TEACH- 


weighs two pounds. 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs _ of 
primary and rural teachers. 
postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 


it is free with a purchase of supplies 


About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25c 





THIS 


i 


il HK 
ill 
edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 


It represents 


‘a 





The 


y only 50c 


ory 
Teaibere-or 


for 


less than $10.00. 






Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 17c; postage extra. 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 24c; postage extra. 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ib. 10c; 
Grey Bogus, same sizes, lb. 11c; postage ext. 
Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. ‘Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 0z., 25c; postage extra. 
50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lIbs., 44c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 
Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 
26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 
2,060 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains, 40c 
Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.25; Bond, 82x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.30; pe extra. 
Latta’s Economy Paste, y pt., Th.,. 25¢3 
pint, 2 lbs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 60c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 
White, Chalk, American ‘make, gross, 3 lbs., 
20c; Dustless, 5 lbs., 60c; postage extra. 
No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.30; ‘“‘Blendwell,” 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs.,.70c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.25; postage extra. 
Latta’s New Class Record Book 
for288 names, card bound....15c 
Calendar Pads for 1922, 24 for.25c 


Printed Outline Maps 
United States; Any Continent; 

Any State; Any Group of States; 

Any Map for History or Geog- 





raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, 8'%x11 inches, 50 = 
SS eer 


World or 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 


United States, 11x17, 20 for. hg 


U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
unny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber a Pad in 
tin box, 24%x3%, inked 
ready Pa WEE aceasdad 
ubber Stamp 
sa bottle. .45c 
80 Asst. Rubber 
Bands ......10c 
Sewing card floss, 
ass’td colors. 15c¢ 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set ...00..25C 











LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on the 


market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.60. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.00; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1.90; postage extra. 
tye Paper, medium quality, 
“a 
paper, better quality, $1.10; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades 4 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ......20c 
Tube Mending Glue ....15c 
116 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys .......25¢ 
|Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard -construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 





8%xll, 
pen, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 








When Mother Lets Us ake 
Paper Box Furniture ...... $1. 

Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions...... 20c 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.25 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener. A 5 |. 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 
and make up. One set with 


Latta’s Helps for ‘Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other ——s 


plies with one of the 
subtract 35c from the 


Plans, one year..... 
School Century, 1 year 
Progressive Teacher, 1 


School Arts Magazine 
National Geographical 
Seeley’s Question Boo 





“HOW 10 TEACH 





100 brass paper fast- 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%x6'%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18¢ 
20 sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 40c 


Blunt Point Scissors 41% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1. 35 

Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid. 4 25¢c 





New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste. 
.16c 


Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards.. 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards. ee e 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards.......eee++ 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards. 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards. 
zirls and Boys Pictures to Color. 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color...... conmnws 20¢ 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ..../20¢ 


e 

New Primary Language Cards 

96 drawings with name 
in print and_ script as 
shown. Each card 2142x3 
inches, printed alike on 
soth sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


7 e 

The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 

more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script.. 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace. 
Easy Words to Color and to build geutericess 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c¢ 

Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 1l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 16c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils.. 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........5 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c 


Be Sure to Read This _ 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 





eee eee eeees 




















.20¢ 


-16c 


-30c 
20c 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils.........$2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ......... 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil .........+... 1.65 


Paper Cutting 
er Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 
Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 -Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Genoele. ae 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color...... 


42 Pa 18c 





All Postpaid Uniess 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 


Normal Instructor-Primary 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. 


How to Teach the Pri 
mary Grades,. 
Pathfinder, 
Primary Education or 


“PRIMARY MANWad| Popular Ed. 1 y.$2.00 





We emers a com 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
aia PRIMARY PLANS 


OR TO ACHURA OF ALA TRE CHAOES AND REAL SoHODLS 





following and 
total. Try it. 


eheceesee $2.00 

eeava unas $1.50 

year.... 2.00 

2.00 

Pee $3.00 

Magazine 4.00 
‘OF 


-$1.65 
1 yr.$1.00 














16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..... ieee : eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. : : 

16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. ...eeeese15C » Brass Paper Fasteners, % in, 100, 15c; Etude, 1 yr., $2 00 ; Pictorial Review, 1 yr.......$2.50 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......eeeseeees15C “ Mig BOCs B64 i. BSC? 1 iiscccccccccdOe Everyday P lans, three WOMEN. -G08icccccccce 31.50 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.....+sseeseeeeee15C Good Ticket Punch, round hole........25¢ | Years Entertainment, ten volumes, set.....+.++++ $1.00 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.........seeeeee-15c 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Le 30c | Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..... Weer ere reer. co 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c Normal Instructor, new or renewal....ccsscses $7.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... er 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9. *15¢ Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
16 Pioneer Story ie ts to Color, 6x9 inches....... -15c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color... .10c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9 ..25¢ Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set..$3.50 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and 
ANSWETB coccccccecese 5 

New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student | 





Or Teacher ¢cccscccecdae 
Numeral Frame, each..85c 
Peg Board, each....... 25e 
500 Round Pegs........ 20c 
Pencils: Red, Blue or 

white, each .....ceeee 8c 


Six colored pencils 4% in. z ; 
15c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 45c; Medium 
Quality, doz., 30c; Drawing Pencils, doz., 50c. 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for ‘Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Te acher 25¢ 
Primary Arith. ¢ uae for Seatwork 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18c¢ 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs, ...$2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, 
inch, 1 Des 
60c, postage 
not paid. 

Ibs., $2.80; postage extra. 
omen etc., l-in, high, fine to 
for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


Popular Pictures 
Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymph 
Homeward. Each 35c; ; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1!4c picture o1 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c¢ 





% 
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l-inch type, 3 
Alphabets, 
paste 





50 Popular Pictures, “ec size, assorted....20¢ 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set. .20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, 

in book form, size 7x9 inches.........+++25€ 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors........ 3¢ 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....?5¢ 


, Sex Hygiene Books 
Teaching Sex Hygiene... 
Herself; Himself, each...$ 
The Man and the Woman 1 10 


Entertainment Boo ks 
Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35 

Normal Dialogue Book... 40 

Nine Successful Plays.....50¢ 
| Excelsior Dialogues....... 

| Christmas Celebrations..... 
Primary Speaker......... 35e 
Intermediate Speaker..... 35e 
Humorous Dialogues........+.: $5¢ 
Fancy Drills and 
Money Making Entertainments.........++ $0 


Art Gum, 


465 


HERSELF 


TALKS WITH WOMEN 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES ff 


EB. Lowry 





Old Time 






to clean drawings, 


pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins ; Witches: Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Flowers; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Owls. One kind in a box. Pet 
box, 15c; three boxes for...35c 
Number Cards, box 15c; Letter Cards, box. Se 


Toy Knitter, each 10c, doz.....scsccceeo$le 
Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
7 How I Did It is a new 
{ book of 320 pages, in wi Lich 
| hundreds of teachers tell of 
| original schoolroom devices 
} that ne proved to be suc- 
cessful, Price ee 
4 Teach paper Folding... 
“4 Teach Basket making.. 
“ff Ideal Domino Cards. 
Allies’ Flags to Color. 
/10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color. 
8-inch Clock Dial....... ae 
Teach Clay Modeling. . 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38c; postage extra. 
Ink Powder, black, qt., 2 qts., 25c; gal.40c 










15c; 2 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii, 
BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Enroll At Once For Emergency Vacancies 











Largest Western Agency 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





TEACHERS! WE CAN PLACE YOU 
OUTRIGHT IN EXCELLENT POSITIONS 


a 


FO a ig Oa 
ROCKY I97- TEACHERS’ 


PORTLAND, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCY LOS ANGELES, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 











410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY » -EACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


s SHEA CHERS a ONT ARIES” E mM 
We have GOOD PO! ITIONS for GO! at mergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "= ***new 


eee ——— New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers, 


VM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — Jamestown, N. y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904-- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS” AGENCY, siete" tu 
PACIFIC TE AGHERS’ AGENCY Twenty yeate of conscientious service to teachers and school 


officers in Washington, Oregon, ieah, Montana, Alaska and Hewaii 


have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among. ‘ce! 


FW HUNT WORTH. Mar. 535 New York Block. Seattle. 

said Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the famous yachtsman, to 
our Dr. Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 

Try the premier- educational 
agents of America. Noadvance 
fee for grade or other teachers. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


537 Fifth Avenue Dept. A New York City 










































































Violin, Tenor 

Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 

net, Banjo Mandolin, banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar, 

or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 
pieces. Over 100,000 successtul players, Do not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 128, Chicago, (linois 


PROFESSIONAL TONE 
FRE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and lessons sent on free trial. 

















YT ‘ate in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
OUR FREE SERV ICE is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the small fee of tei dollars, 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the, entire United States, and 
hools having Palmer Penmanshiy adoptions, 

when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN whieh ene hiv peer S cot yalnen and 


social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


and the time of the reader. V’almer 


conserving health and vision 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS md more the attention of modern educators. Follow 


immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson_ with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because the ‘y offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


at commercial speed and is as plain as 
s, it conserves the time of the writer 
thus 


is written 
print. Thu 
Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Arithmetics. (Book One, 
Grades V-VI; Book 
By Robert F. Ander- 


The Anderson 
Grades I-IV; Book Two, 
Three, Grades VII-VIII.) 
son, Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
School, West Chéster, Pa: 3 vols. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 288, 288, and 320pp. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Boston. 

It is a good sign, in these. days of 
passion for novelty in teaching meth- 
ods, when publishers have the courage 
to claim for a book that it is “insured 
to a certainty against faddishness.” 
This claim is made for the Anderson 
Arithmetics and it seems to be justi- 
fied. Within recent years a valiant 
attempt has been made to place the 
teaching of this subject on a “‘scien- 
tific” footing. That is, the old difficul- 
ties have been investigated and defined 
and the results of experiment have 
been interpreted. Application of the 
results obtained through such a meth- 
od of attack has brought about a new 
organization of familiar material with 
emphasis on what will have meaning 
and significance for the pupil. In these 
books purposeful drill in essentials is 
provided, self-checking is encouraged, 
means are provided for testing ac- 
curacy and speed and thus measuring 
the results obtained. In harmony with 
the tendency to stress thrift, many 
problems of this kind are presented, 


| and in the upper grade work the proj- 


ect method is frequently employed. 

Training for Librarianship. By J. H. Friedel, 
M.A., Editor-in-chief, “Special Libraries.”” (In 
“Lippincott’s Training Series.”’) Illustrated. 
Cloth. 224pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Realizing the great need for library 
extension and aware of the shortage of 
trained librarians, the author has writ- 
ten this book to induce young men ‘and 
women to choose librarianship as a pro- 
fession. The essentials for training in 
this work are thoroughly covered. The 
following subjects are discussed in the 
various chapters: librarianship as.a 
profession; the technical and adminis- 
trative work of a library; a description 
of the different types of libraries from 
the standpoint of the prospective li- 
brarian; the essentials for training in 
librarianship; schools offering special 
training designed to prepare for this 
profession; and library commissions 
and library associations for promoting 
the professional standards and further- 
ing the interests of libraries. Use- 
ful tabulations and lists are also given, 
and a good bibliography is included for 
those who wish to secure further in- 
formation regarding this work. 

Language of Music. (In “Play School 
Series."’) By Olive B. Wilson-Dorrett, Di- 
rector Rhythmic and Musical Activities, Demon- 
stration Play School, University of California. 
Cloth. 296pp. $2.40. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

It is of interest, in connection with 
this book, to know that it, together 
with others in the same series, is based 
on the work of a school which, having 
broken away from the traditional idea 
of the subjects of study, has substi- 
tuted a curriculum consisting in the 
natural activities of child life, out of 





TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instractors’ Ass‘n., Marion, Indiana. 


Many good teaching positions still open 
in Penna., N. J., ‘ree enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1062 ‘Market S Street, Philadelphia 














One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5  974x8. For 25 or more. 


Raphael 
Sistine Madonna 


Pictures for Framing. 


Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 
Size 7x9 
Three Cents Each 
For 15 or more 


**We have enjoyed your pictures in our school work 
for several years and still find use for new ones.” 

“I have used them a great deal i in my school work 
and have never found their equal.”’ 


Vy pictures are surely an inspiration to a__ lovers 
of art. 


150 subjects. 








Order pictures NOW for Christmas Gifts and for Picture Study 


The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Reduced Price of Artotypes. Large 
Price since Sept. | 
$1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two or more. 
Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 in. 
Send $2.50 for these two. 


The Perry Pictures © sox 13 MALDEN,MASS. 





le rolle 


The tiaiicatinn 


64-Page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations for 15 cents 


in coin. Please do not send 
for the logue without sending 
the 15 cents.] 
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Photographs 


are necessary to secure the 
better situations. 


25 2%x3% *1,.50 





Just send your remittance 
and photograph either to 
the agency of which you 
are a member, or to us. 


IONA 
PHOTO CO. 


Mi nneapol: is Minn. 

















(COSTUMES 


scHoal PLAYS 


We furnish costumes. 
wigs,etc. eer ool 
lays and operas, 
Be akesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, lil. 














PICTURES of Excellent 
Quality for Framing 


Published in Sepia on heavy Art paper, size 16x20 inches in 
the sheet. Any of the following at fifty cents each or 
three for one dollar, sent postpaid. Washington, Lin- 
coin, Roosevelt, Wilson, Pershing, Foch, Harding. 
The Horse Fair, Coliseum of Rome or Cathedral of 
Rheims, Satisfaction guaranteed or. money re- 
funded. SPECIAL OFFER good until Jan. 1st. Mail 
ONE DoLtar for choice of any three pictures mentioned ani! 
we will include FREE Sistine Madonna, St. Cecelia and 
Christ in the Temple, in sepia, size 6x8 inches, Address 


The Patriotic Picture Club, Dept. A, Warsaw, N.Y. 








PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
STUDY PAST QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
“EIGHTH GRADE QUESTION BOOK”—40c 
(Nebr. Final Eighth Grade Questions Since 1910] 
“‘Warp’s Review Books” 
“a> (Nebr. Final Questions With Answer: 
i Geography-.-40e History...-- die 
Grammar ..-40e Agriculture. ic 
Arithmetic and Bookkeeping. - - 4c 
Reading, Writing and Drawing 4c 
Orthography and Civies......-- {le 
Physiology .....sccccccccsecccs We 
Postpaid, 4.0r more at 55e—25 or more at sc 
WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY . MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog ©. 
giving size and ou! 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR C0. 
243 W. 17th St., N.Y. City 














Your Christmas Program 


‘*‘Tip-Top Christmas Book.’’ Our latest collection of 
Christmas material—dialogues, plays, drills, songs: 
recitations, ete. For all grades.......++++++ 40 cents. 

**Jolly Christmas Book.’’ This was a wonderfu! suc: 
cess last year. Brimful of usable material for 2! i 

ae (ee cents. 

“When Santa Had the Rheumatiz.”’ (Song)35 cts. 

SPECIAL OFFER. All three of above, $1.1" 
Send for catalogue of all kinds of Entertainments. 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co., (Dept. a) Syracuse, N.¥- N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 

Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 

Songs, Shadow Plays, — Special Entertainments for 

all Holidays, instrel Jokes, 

Hand Books, Make-UpGoods, | Now Minstrel Choruses: 
Musical Comedies and Re- 


etc. Forallagesand occasions. 
& co. vues, suitable for high school 














— 














Large catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON 1 
623 So. Wenie Dept. SB | and college presentation. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 








PLANS 5 


What's Wrong in This Picture? 


It’s so easy to make embarrassing mistakes in 
public—so easy to commit blunders that make 
people misjudge you. Can you find the mistake i 
or mistakes that are being made in this picture? 
Can you point out what is wrong? If you are not 
sure, read the interesting article below, and per- 


haps you will be able to find out. 


T is a mark of extreme good breeding and cul- 
ture to be able to do at all times exactly what 
is correct. This is especially true in public 

where strangers judge us by what we do and 
say. The existence of fixed rules of etiquette 
makes it easy for people to know whether we are 
making mistakes or whether we are doing the 
thing that is absolutely correct and cultured. 
They are quick to judge—and quick to condemn. 
It depends entirely upon our knowledge of the 
important little rules of etiquette whether they 
respect and admire us, or receive an entirely 
wrong and prejudiced impression. 

In public, many little questions of good con- 
duct arise. By public, we mean at the theatre, 
in the street, on the train, in the restaurant and 
hotel—wherever men and women who are 
strangers mingle together and judge one an- 
other by action and speech. It is not enough to 
know that one is well-bred. One must see that 
the strangers one meets every day get no im- 
pression to the contrary. 

Do you know the little rules of good conduct 
that divide the cultured from the uncultured, 
that serve as a barrier to keep the ill-bred out of 
the circles where they would be awkward and 
embarrassed? Do you know the important rules 
of etiquette that men of good society must ob- 
serve, that women of good society are expected 


non X shh 
I Vif | 


room with her 
partner? 

Very often 
introductions 
must be made in 
the ball-room. 
Should a man 
be introduced to 
a woman, or a 
woman to a 
man? Is it cor- 
rect to say, Miss 
Brown, meet Mr. 
Smith or Mr. 
Smith, meet 
Miss Brown? 
Which of these two forms is correct: Bobby, 
this is Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Smith, this is Bob- 
by? When introducing a married woman and a 
single woman should you say, Mrs. Brown, allow 
me to present Miss Smith or Miss Smith, allow 
me to present Mrs. Brown? 

When leaving the ball-room, is the guest ex- 
pected to thank the hostess? What should the 
woman guest say when she leaves? What should 
the gentleman guest say? It is only by knowing 
exactly what is correct, that one can avoid the 
embarrassment and humiliation of social blund- 
ers, and win the respect and admiration of those 
with whom one comes into contact. 








to follow rigidly? oe the 
following questions will help you 
find out just how much you know Do You 
about etiquette. ie to 


Etiquette at the Theatre 


When a man and woman walk 
down the theatre aisle together, 
should the man precede the wo- 
man? May they walk arm-in- 
arm? When the usher indicates 
their places, should the woman 
enter first or the man? 

Many puzzling questions of 
conduct confront the members of 
a theatre party who occupy a box. 
Which seats should the women 
take and which the men? Should 
the women remove their hats—or 
don’t they wear any? What 
should women wear to the theatre 


public? 


properly? 





Know— 


introduce 
and women correctly? 

How to answer a dinner 
invitation? 

How to greet a man or 
woman acquaintance in 


How to plan church and 
house weddings? 
How to use table silver 


Ow to word invitations 
and acknowledgments? 
How to avoid blunders at 
the theatre and opera? 
How to do at all times the 
thing that is absolutely 
correct and cultured? 


In the Street 


There are countless tests of 
good manners that distinguish 
the well-bred in public. For in- 
stance, the man must know exact- 
ly what is correct when he is 
walking with a young woman. 
According to etiquette, is it ever 
permissible for a man to take a 
woman’s arm? May a woman 
take a gentleman’s arm? When 
walking with two women, should 
a man take his place between 
them or on the outside? 

When is it permissible for 
a man to pay a woman’s fare 
on the street-car or railroad? 
Who enters the car first, the 
woman or the man? Who leaves 


men 








in the evening? What should 
men wear? Is it correct for a man to leave a 
woman alone during intermission? 

At the theatre, evidences of good conduct can 
be more strikingly portrayed than perhaps any- 
Where else. Here, with people surrounding us 
on all sides, we are admired as being cultured, 
well-poised and attractive, or we are looked 
upon as coarse and ill-bred. It depends entirely 
upon how well one knows and follows the rules 
of etiquette. 


At the Dance 


How should the man ask a woman to dance? 
What should he say to her when the music 
ceases and he must return to his original part- 
ner? Do you know the correct dancing posi- 
tions? 

How should a woman accept a dance and how 
Should she refuse it? How can the embarrass- 
ment of being a wall-flower be avoided? How 
many times may a girl dance with the same part- 
her without breaking the rules of etiquette? Is 
it considered correct, in social circles, for a 
young woman to wander away from the ball- 


the car first? 

If a man and woman who have met only once 
before encounter each other in the street, who 
should make the first sign of recognition? Is 
the woman expected to smile and nod before the 
gentleman raises his hat? On what occasions 
should the hat be raised? 

People of culture can be recognized at once. 


They know exactly what to do and say on every 


occasion, and because they know that they are 
doing absolutely what is correct, they are calm, 
well-poised, dignified. They are able to mingle 
with the most highly cultivated people, in the 
highest social circles, and yet be entirely at 


ease. 
The Book of Etiquette 


There have probably been times when you 
suffered erhbarrassment because you did not 
know exactly what to do or say. There have 
probably been times when you wished you had 
some definite information regarding certain 


problems of conduct, when you wondered how 
you could have avoided a certain blunder. 

The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one of 
the most dependable and reliable authorities on 
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It has solved the 


the conduct of good society. 
problems of thousands of men and women. It 
has shown them how to be well-poised and at 
ease even among the most brilliant celebrities. 
It has shown them how to meet embarrassing 


moments with a calm dignity. It has made it 
possible for them to do and say and write and 
wear at all times only what is entirely correct. 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published in 
two large volumes, you will find chapters on din- 
ner etiquette and dance etiquette, chapters on 
the etiquette of engagements and weddings, 
chapters on teas and parties and entertainments 
of all kinds. You will find authoritative infor- 
mation regarding the wording of invitations, 
visiting cards and all social correspondence. 
The subject of introductions is covered exhaus- 
tively, and the etiquette of travel devolves into 
an interesting discussion of correct form in 
France, England and other foreign countries. 
From cover to cover, each book is filled with in- 
teresting and extremely valuable information 

Sent Free for 5-Day Examination 

Let us send you the famous Book of Etiquette 
free so that you can read and examine it in your 
owi home. You are not obligated to buy if you do 
not want to. Just examine the books carefully, 
read a page here and there, glance at the illustra 
tions, let it solve some of the puzzling questions of 
conduct that you have been wondering about. With 
in the 5 days, decide for yourself whether or not 
you want to return it. 

We expect this new edition to go quickly. The 
books are now handsomely bound in blue cloth with 
gold lettering. We urge you to send for your set 
at once. The price for the complete set is only 
$3.50 after 5 days. But don’t send any money now 
—just the coupon. Keep the books at our expense 
while you examine them and read some of the in- 
teresting chapters. 

Mail the coupon for your set of the Book of Eti- 
quette today. Surprise your friends with your wide 
knowledge of the correct thing to do, say, write and 
wear at all times. Remember, it costs you nothing 
to see and examine the books. Mail the coupon 
NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Dept. 2912, Oyster Bay, 
N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 2912, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without obligation on my part, and without any money in ad- 
vance, you may send me the complete two-volume set of “the 
Book of Etiquette for free examination. Within 5 days after 
receipt I will either return the books or keep them and send you 
only $3.50 in full payment. 


FO ETE LT OT CT EO TTETTCCCTOCCTCORE TO CCTT LCC: 

“Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding ut five dollars with 5 days’. 
examination privilege.” 








Trained Executives 


Nation-wide demand for trained men and women in 


all departments of hotels, clubs and apartment 
houses. Uncrowded field; fine living, quick ad- 
vancement in the big hotels of the United — 


—now America’s ee gd caret Industry. 

tistics ort that ONE IN EVERY TEN Hore i S 
WILL HAVE AN OPENING FOR A MANAGER 
THIS YE AR. Thousands of other positions also 
open to those who qualify through training. 

The Lewis School guarantees to give you the val- 
uable knowledge that it has taken some of the 
most successful hotel men years to obtain—men 























who are now making $5,000 to $50,000 a year. 
All of your training will be under the personal 
direction of Clifford Lewis—za hotel expert of 
national reputation, A few spare-time hours 
u week given to the simple, clear lessons of 
the course open the way toa good position, a fine liv- FREE 
ing, anda handsome salary. The training he Lp in COUPON 
no way interfere with your prese nt activiti Lewis 
Send today for FREE BOOK, ‘Your Big Lewis Hote! 
Opportunity. Jon’t wait.u minute--you Training School 
gpty lose the opportunity oF a tite — Room 1019 
future may depend on it Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1916 Send me without obliga- | 


cs tion the FREE BOC | 
Lewis Hotel Training School ‘Your Big Oppertunity.”* 
CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres 
Room 1019 
Washington, D. C. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of ws a cop a 

The only + nized Conse sic give 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY r SXTENSION 
METHOD. 


The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing ti the cream 
of the life’s t ing exper oO: 
reinforced by the individual aestee of spee 
cialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touchofan isyoursto 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Ponserveteey. by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. ee can learn at home. 

rite, telling us course you are 

ny Instrument interested ine Tlane, Harmony, 

he horn School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 

Banjo, or Reed Orga n—and we will send — Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. ind no 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
346 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


















short line here. 
picture! It was all so 


to put them. Through 


drawing them! 


The Magic Power of 
A few Little Lines \. 


Have you ever noticed a cartoonist draw? A 
Another there. 
A splash of shading—and you have a wonderful 


how—he knew which lines to use and just where 


Draw you too can learn the Magic Power of a 
Few Little Lines and how to make big money in 







A small curve. 
easy—because he knew 


this New Easy Way to 


New Easy Way to 





How Easy! 


Note how these 
few little lines 
are transform- 
ed into a pic- 
ture. 





Illustrating, 
the 
most fascinat- 
ing, best paid 
businesses— 
yours 
few 

training a da‘ 


One of 


Artists-——-Will 








it easy to learn 
drawing. 











gether. 


DRAW 


HIS wonderful new method makes it possible for anyone to learn 
Cartooning, 
students are now making splendid incomes. 
never touched a drawing pencil before they studied with us. 
The simplicity of this method will astound you. 
amazed at your own rapid progress. 
ceive personal instruction from one of America’s foremost Commercial 
H. Chandlee. 
(Wynn), the famous artists, are but two of his many successful stu- 


A mo ge dents. Get into this 
\N n! Acquire and make big money. 
1e knack in | needed. 
,9ur spare 
me. all are looking for 
Invaluable t 
in your p it ed work at high salaries. 
business. w while they are learning! 
lines can ve own home- 
home you ine jobs. 
tangible as, ‘ 
New way .akes This 





Hundreds of our 
And most of them 


or Commercial Art. 
You will be 
You learn by mail—yet you re- 
Frank Godwin and Wynn Holcomb 


fascinating game, NOW. You can easily qualify 
A few minutes’ study each day is all that is 


Newspapers, advertising agencies, magazines, business concerns— 
men and women to handle their art work. 
toonists and designers are at a premium. Dozens of our students start- 


Car- 


Many earn more than the cost of the course 
YOU—with a little spare time study in your 


—ean easily and quickly get one of these big-paying artists’ 


amazing method has exploded the old idea that talent is an 
absolute necessity in art—that “it’s all a ‘gift.’’’ Just as you have 
learned to write, this new method teaches you to draw. 
with straight lines, then curves. 
Now you begin making pictures, 


We start you 
Then you learn how to put them to- 
Shading, action, perspec- 


tive, and all the rest follow in their right order, until you are making pictures that bring you from 


$50 to $500 or more! 


Many artists get as high as $1,000 for a single drawing! 


Big money is gladly paid—and big money is waiting for anyone with foresight enough to prepare 


for this pleasant profession. Through our new easy method of teaching, Y 
Mail coupon today for interesting booklet telling all about it. 


artist, regardless of your present ability. 


OU can earn big money as an 


Coupon Brings Fascinating Booklet 





Mail coupon today for this fascinat- 








An interesting and handsomely il- 
lustrated booklet, “How to Become 
an Artist, hus been prepared and 


will be sent to you without cost. It 
tells how you can easily become an 
artist in a few minutes’ daily spare 
time and at the cost of a few cent 
a day. Explains about this amaz- 
ing method in detail, Tells of our 








ing booklet, and learn how you can 
become an Artist in a few minutesa 
day of your spare time. Cut out 
coupon and mail NO 


.———-—-— 


he Washington School of Art, Inc. 





students—and their wonderful prog- : 
ress—and how we can qualify you 1712 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

for a high-salaried artist's position, | : . | 
Booklet gives full particulars about Please send me, without cost or obli- 
our “Free Artist’s Outfit’ Offer. ‘This gation on my purt, your free book, 
booklet will be sent free, and without How to Become an Artist,’”” and full 
obligation. Read all about this amaz- details about your special Short-Time 
ing New Easy Way to Draw and how )ifer. 

you can quickly learn, at home in (No solicitor will call upon you.) 
spare time, Fill out the pou Designer—Illustrator—Cartoorust | 

coupon now. Mail it TODA ‘ 





Washington Schoo! of Art, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. (80 2 


1712 Marden Bidg., 


MAINE Sacco ses burns ansiainan se 
| (State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss} | 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


which the subjects of study naturally 
evolve. Mrs. Dorrett’s book, and the 
years of experimental work back of 
it, date from a time when she was 
called upon to supervise musical in- 
struction in a kindergarten in which 
there were forty monotones. Professor 
Clark Hetherington, editor of the Play 
School Series, says in his Introduction 


‘| regarding the method developed by 


Mrs. Dorrett: “The method has demon- 
strated that it will establish the ability 
at four, five, or six years of age to 
think and sing accurately pitch and in- 
terval, tone duration, measure, section 
and phrase, to write “stories,” and to 
use the staff. Harmonizing two-voice 
melodies. is begun with seventh and 
eighth year children. The method 
eliminates monotones.” This volume 
is not intended for the child, but for 
the leader or teacher, whose technical 
equipment, it is claimed, need be no 
more extended to follow the procedure 
presented than would be required by 
any method of teaching the subject. 

A Study of the Types of Literature. (In 
“Century Studies in Literature for High 
Schools.’’) By Mabel Irene Rich, Head of Eng- 
lish Department, Missoula County High School, 
Missoula, Mont. Illustrated. Cloth. 540pp. 
$2.00. The Century Company, New York. 

Doctor Hosic in his introduction to 
A Study of the Types of Literature 
says: “Miss Rich has at last provided 
a way of escape from the over-mature 
and formal history of English litera- 
ture on the one hand and the over-mi- 
nute and pedantic study of three or four 
examinable masterpieces on the other. 
...-It is remarkable that she should 
have been able to compass so much 
with such admirable restraint.” The 
truth of these statements is at once 
evident to one who examines this book. 
Emphasis has been placed on the study 
of literature rather than on the history 
of literature. In selection of illustra- 
tive material wholes have been empha- 
sized. Even such long selections as 
Comus and Hamlet are given in their 
entirety. . The chronological method of 
arrangement has been followed. Each 
type has been traced from its earliest 
appearance to the present time; the 
best examples of each form have been 
noted, and, when possible, studied. 
Helpful notes and suggestions for study 
are included and a comprehensive and 
varied reading list is placed at the end 
of each chapter, giving for each type a 
large number of examples drawn from 
different periods of time. Another val- 
uable feature of the book is found in 
the chronological tables. These keep 
the time sequence before the pupil’s 
mind so that the types will not become 
detached from their literary periods. 

Farm Blacksmithing. (A Textbook and Prob- 
lem Book for Students in Agricultural Schools 
and Colleges, Technical Schools, and for Farm- 
ers.) By John F. Friese, Head of the Machine 
Shop and Forging Departments, Technical High 


School, St. Cloud, Minn. Illustrated. Cloth. 
92pp. $1.25. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 


In addition to being an aid to in- 
structors in the subject concerned and 
to students in agricultural, technical, 
and consolidated rural schools, Farm 
Blacksmithing is intended to be used 
directly by farmers as a_ practical 
manual of reference. All the objects 
the making of which is described are 
such as are required on farms. The 
very plain and understandable direc- 
tions, and the large number of excel- 
lent illustrations, both drawings and 
photographs, should make the book a 
welcome addition to the library of the 
farmer and the farm boy. 


Francis W. Parker School Studies in Educa- 


tion, Vol. VI. (‘‘The Individual and the Cur- 
riculum"’; ‘Experiments in Adaptation.”)  Il- 
lustrated. Paper. 158pp. 45c. Published by 


the Faculty of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 

How nearly this volume comes to 
presenting a “cross-section of the 
school life” in one of the most notably 
progressive schools in the country may 
be best indicated, perhaps, by calling 
attention to some of the contents. The 
longest | article, occupying the first 41 
pages, is by Miss Jennie Hall and dis- 
cusses the “Individual Project Meth- 
od” as applied to a seventh grade 
throughout an entire year, Under the 
heading “Social Interests in the Class- 
room,” papers are presented on: Ad- 
ventures in Civics; Men of Service; 
The Life of Lincoln; Adaptation in 
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Are You a Graduate? 


Teachers must now show their credits. Examinations wii! 
soon be a thing of the past. Very soon you will be unablc 
to secure a certificate to teach, unless you are a High Schoo! 
and Normal Graduate. Why not then enroll in Carnegie 
College and complete your High School and Norma! Courses 
by mail, as hundreds of others have done within the past 2\) 
years? Grammar School, High School, Normal, Specia! 
English, Journalism, Bible, Civil Service, Enginee ing, 
Drawing, Agricultural, Domestic Science, Bookkeeping 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Banking, Salesmanship, Rea! 
Estate, Collection, Law, and many other courses are thor- 
oughly taught by mail. Regular college courses and post 
graduate work may also be arranged. Typewriters are 
rented and sold to our students at only $3.00 per month. It 
costs you only a trifle to take our Home Study Courses. 
This ad. will not appear again, Write us now. For “‘Free 
Tuition Plan” and full particulars, address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
MUSIC aoa ime F REE 
tokio Your aad 


ye iiisstee Ze. tions mats 












Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
a ng SR weekly. day to 
nm 
orerytning p music used. Write for FRE. aya booklet which « oapininn 
Deer ething tp 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 








THE INKSPOON 


Makes every pen write like a fountain pen 





Fits any pen or penholder. Writes 400 to 600 
words with one dip of the pen. Guaranteed. 
10 cents postpaid. Nostamps. Agents wanted. 
MAEDER, D 3244 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















iF ion = | 
‘Hicuer Epucation 
mee od eee. = 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
ence. any time. 


> Ohe University of C 


1 
[ots Year Division1, Chicago, il] 
ea 








High School Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete 
this simplified High 

hool Course a home n- 
uirements for pasa dond = college] 


side of two 
and the and the Tending | pre feostona, his ard thirty-six ott other sr preston 
J 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-967, Drexel Ave. & S8th 


Government Givil Service Positions 


RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, 
FIELD, Ete. Examination soon. $1400—$1800 year. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Full particulars free. Write 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 Pope Building, Washington, D. C. 


















Good memory is absolutely 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, lil. 





Dept. 791 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.) For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, a 4 





makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for ow. = on Stamm: 
Stuttering, “its C: , al td 
cured myself after pe oe Micon | 8. nu Bogue, 
6924 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ile “oe JT ndisnapolis. 


Do you want to hetter your position ? 


We will train you and place you before you 
pay us. Study at home or at our College. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Ac- 
countancy, ete. Address Greenfield Business 
College, Dept. 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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+3 ashier, The work! is ideal 


loying hund: 
talog tree” EDGARG. ALCORN RN Pres. 


arn by 
American School of Finance. 83 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 








J ate Be Wise; Stupy-AT- Home 


High School, Normal, College Business 
and Professional Degrees. Catalog Free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | 














A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 














BROWN’S HOME STU 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, til. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


r” FLAGS, LARGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS | 
i. | FOR YOUR SCHOOL-.-FREE! 
Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds 












W 








No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more 
of our Large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pic- 
tures of Noted Amer- 
icans on the Wall! 
We furnish these, 
size 16 x 20 inches 
framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, 
with GLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, 
complete already to 
hang on the wall. 
You have the choice of 
George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, 
Gen. Leonard Wood or 
Gen. John J. Pershing 
for the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. 
We are the only firm in the country giving away these large 
size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS 
FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have 
placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the past 
few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more 
for having earned them by their own efforts. 


Our New 


President 


The good people of the Unit- 
ed States have choosen War- 
ren G. Harding to be their 
President for the next four 
years. 

Every teacher should at once 
secure a picture of the New 
President for the _ school- 
room. 

Our pian makes it easy to get one of these FREE OF ALL 
COST. Do not confuse our Large Framed Pictures with 
any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this 
kind. Insist on the BEST. 


Send for your pencils TODAY ! 


















































and we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are 
made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with 
Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for 
the sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for three gross sale, an eighteen foot 
size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for five gross sale. 

For Interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this 
kind for two gross sale. 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful flags with- 
out expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks the lead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to 
litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
a few minutes of their spare time! 


This Beautiful Set 
of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
the Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross 
of our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the 
Finest Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs 
with Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Pa- 
triotic Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the 
flags are easily detached from the base, they are 
available at any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, 
etc. This Set comes to you securely packed, all de- 
livery charges prepaid, for the sale of only TWO 
gross of our Special pencils. Can you imagine ar 
easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of Sill 
Flags for your School? The same set of Allies 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base 
—given for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 


We Have On Hand 
\ , = A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets 
\\ sac consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast 
\ SS Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas 


Headings and Metal Grommets, complete with 
Polished Hardwood staff, Brass Joint Ball, ‘ope 
and Heavy Galvanized Holder for attachir » to 
windows, building, etc. Just the right siz ° to 
iY carry in the School Parade! While the sv oly 











Oe en lasts, we are giving a set FREE for the sai 1 





= = TWO gross of our pencils. Packed comple| “in 
a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges e- 
paid. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANC. ‘! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty dé.» 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will pre- 
sent every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of yoods your choice of either 
the following pictures finished in carbon brown suitable for framing :—Theodore Roosevelt or Calvia 


Coolidge, free of all cost. 


These pictures are given you entirely free in addition to the regular premium 


for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the ‘Teacher's 
Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and 
mai!; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily 
and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively 
zuarantee prompt shipments. 


In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink ‘ablets—-or better still—send 25¢ and 


get 


enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writiny fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Religious Pictures 
We also carry a ‘full line 
of Religious Pictures 
which are given as pre- 
miums for ONE GROSS 
SALES. Write for Illus- 
trated Folder giving full 


, information. 


Other Premiums 

If your school is already 
well supplied with Flags, 
Pencil Sharpeners and 
Large Framed Pictures, 
send for our complete 
list of Premiums com- 
prising practically  ev- 
erything required for 
school equipment. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. | : 
Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid. aa ta gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
Teacher's Name...... I A POO Ey OLE E LE TCE TETRA TLE ORE CCL ‘ 
DG Wate Oe TR. F, Diivccicccc cds ccccesesscedsccesciescvccsisensesccenes 
CN Na os is cou s.6 e506 eis deen ERENT TAN ERASERS HERTS CRE ER AwS P 
WIM rea cee de Fahee oe ages See EN SAT Ke  RONMNORE HERES + Us CREF neRca 
Mame Of BOlOOl sic cccicccccescasccccvcevcesessconcsavetecvccescnseses 
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Be sure to enclose enough. 


le you to figure amount. 
Failure to enclose postage wili order. 


All unused will be returned with order 


Weights given will enab 


Hy 
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ee EXTRA- 


No. 714. 
for 5 years record. 
Contest 
grades. Wt. 


“Box 


Pencil Sharpener, 2 
Flag, 3 ft. x 5 ft. 1 
Blackboard Seeieane, 30c box. 


12% in. 
we 7 


Blade, 


4. 15 
Blackboard Staff Liner, 1 ]b..50c 
Blackboard Pointer, 
in., es oz. 
Library Paste, qt., 4 
10x12, 5 
Crayola, 6 colors, 4 7c 


Scissors, 4% 
H_ktograph, 


No. 3A, Prang 
Water Colors, 4 
colors, 5 oz. 36¢ 

Silkateen, 12 
colors in one box, 

75e 

Sewing 
Needles per ‘Phy. 
SY Mile stcs554 

Tracing a 
sheet, 84%x11..5¢ 

Children and 
Their Pets, to 
color, 3 02z.15¢ set. 

Calendars to 
color, 3 0z.15c set. 

Flags of Allies, 
to color, 3 oz. 
oesseness lic set. 

Booklet Cov- 
ers, to color, 
5 of......18¢ set. 
Birds, to color, 
Blotter Covers, 


color, 3 oz........ 
* Meliday 


OZ. cere cerecres 


Value, 10 oz...... 


o ATS Offices. We are 





Register, 
and Scholarship Combined. 


Arithmetic for 


3 OZ.... 


Children of Other 
‘<shenen® l5c set. 


— of Flowers, 

Designs, 

5 honk nee 15c_ set. 

EDSUCO Drawings, to color, Big 
25 


Mother Goose nN, Md eut 
OUt, B ORivsssex ses 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


; An Independent Compan nye. Owned, Managed, and Operated by American Citizens of lowa. 
not affill 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to cut out, 
Oc set. 

” Se 125. Weaving Mats, 25 asstd. com- 
plete, 35c set. 
aw Weaving Mats, 12 in _ set, 
8 60c set. 
No. 155. Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 
inches 8 oz 40c box. 
No. 27C. 1 in. Colored Blocks, wooden, 


Attendance ,_—~ Day Silhouettes, 
Space 


Wt. 2 Ibs..$1.50 


Cutting Board, No, 66. Peg Board 6x6, 6 oz.. 
No. 660. Pegs, small round pegs for 
No. oes. Pegs, small square pegs for 
board, 35c¢ box. 
No. A. Sawing Cards, 344 in. Round, 
"be. .9358 asstd. 
No. B. Sewing Cards, 3% in. Square, 
asstd. 11 oz.....40e set. 
No. C. Sewing Cards, 
4x5%, asstd 5c¢ set. 
No. D. Sewing Carus, 
514x7¥4, asstd..$1.00 set. 
No. H. Sewing Cards, 
544x514, Holiday asstd. 
vo 
No. P. Sewing cards, 
4x5%. Punched for be- 
ginners, 20 oz. asstd. 


8 oz. --20c 








Teachers, FREE 


We have a Catalog 
filled from cover to 
cover with supplies for 
running a school, and 
for keeping little folks 
busy. We will gladly 
send you a copy FREE. 
Just ask for it, whether | oy each sheet, 12 sheets 
you buy or not. It’s | in set, 10 oz.....20¢ set. 


yours to have, FREE. No. 700, Parquetry 
Blocks, 80 blocks, on 
20c 


EDSUCO Sewing cards, 
roe Big Value, asstd. 


Domino Cards, full 34 











-15¢ set. 
3 oz. 


Wooden’ Beads, for 
asstd. 6 colors, 9 oz. 


Jointed Animals, 


to color, 
to fasten together, 
40c set. 
Story & Seat work, with Patterns, a 
Book every teacher should have. 
plete, 7 
Sectional Animals, colored, and cut in 
strips, 6 animals in box, 8 oz....30¢ set. 
Sectional Birds, colored and cut in 
strips, 6 birds in box, 8 oz 30c set. 


Nations, to 
to color, 


1l5¢ set. 
color, 


sae ene c set. 





oc cecvers set. 


We have 
iated nor connected with any Trust nor with any other School Company. 
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‘Poems that Grip 


Usually you have to search through many books 


to find just the gems that you want 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 


find. Here is a book— 


or your 


101 Famous Poems 


— at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. 


It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 


It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


Other Cable 
Books: 
101 Best Songs. 
Everyday Songs. 
Favorite Songs. 
(Catholic) 
Write for Prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


e 25c per copy in any 
Prices: No Free 





Samples. 
and judge it for yourself. 


choicest gems— of them all. 


quantity. 
Order a single copy 











THREE PENCILS 4 


‘ - « ee 
beautiful euibened genuine — case “with your name 
raved in 18 karat Gold on pencils and case. Stamps accepted, ° 60 cents 


THE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, 630 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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the Content of High School Science; 
and New Material in Modern Lan- 
guage Work. Among other topics dis- 
cussed, we may mention “Thrift as an 
Element in Good Citizenship,” and 
“The Function of Art in the Course of 
Study.” Principals, supervisors, and 
teachers will find much that is stimu- 
lating and applicable in these accounts 
of methods and results. 

Songs for the Little Child. Verses Composed 
and Adapted by Clara Belle Baker, Teacher of 
English and Primary Curriculum, National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, Chicago. 
Folk Melodies Harmonized by Caroline Kohlsaat, 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Winnetka, 
Ill., ete. Cloth. 100pp. $1.00 net. The Abing- 
don Press, New York, © 

An idea of the range of subject mat- 
ter in this pleasant little book will be 
gained from the general headings: 
Our Pets; Birds, Bees, and Butterflies; 
Wind and Weather; Travel and Trade; 
Play and Rest; Every Day and Special 
Days; The Child’s Worship. It will be 
seen that all the interests, or a very 
fair share of them, of the small child 
are touched upon. The verses are 
spontaneous and full of simple and 
vivid pleasure in natural things and 
the music has been understandingly 
adapted to its present use. The result 
of Miss Baker’s and Mrs. Kohlsaat’s 
collaboration is a collection that is 
sure to appeal to its audience and will 
therefore appeal to those eager for 
new and suitable songs for their small 
charges. In size the book is small 
enough to be easily handled by chil- 
dren. 

Carpentry for Beginners. (In ‘The Wood- 
worker Series.”) By William Fairham. _Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 217pp. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

In an effort to assist all those who 
enjoy woodworking but who need to 
understand not only how to make ob- 
jects but also how to use a variety of 
tools to best advantage, this book has 
been about evenly divided between the 
two subjects. A large number and 
range of practical articles for home use 
are described, with all necessary speci- 
fications and working drawings. There 
are drawings also to demonstrate just 
how tools should be held, and much 
helpful information on timber, econom- 
ical marking out, wood finishing and 
like subjects. The volume is intended 
for boys and for the “handy man” who 
finds woodworking a pleasant avoca- 
tion. Three other volumes in this use- 
ful series have been previously noted 
in our list of “Other Books Received,” 
—namely, Woodwork Joints, Fretwork, 
and Staining and Polishing. Two ad- 
ditional titles in the series, Wood-Turn- 
ing and Details of Cabinet Construc- 
tion, are listed this month. These six 
books, taken together, may be consid- 
ered to form a kind of encyclopedia of 
the field that they cover. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 


| the following list of books recently received. 


Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


The Project Method in Education. (In “Li- 
brary of Educational Methods.’’) By Mendel E. 
Branom. Cloth. 282pp. $1.75 net. Richard 


G. Badger, Boston, Mass. 

Projects in Action English. (In ‘Library of 
Educational Methods.) By Fannie O. Johan- 
sen, Teacher of English, Shurtleff Junior High 
School, Chelsea, Mass. Cloth. 207pp. $1.75 
net. Richard G. Badger, Boston, Mass, 

Growth During School Age. (Its Application 
to Education.) By Paul Godin, M.D., Professor 
of Education, Rousseau Institute, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Translated by Samuel L. 
Superintendent Niles, Ohio, City Schools. 
trated, Cloth. 268pp. $2.50 net. Richard G. 
Badger, Boston, Mass. 

What Japan Wants. By Yoshi S. Kuno, As- 
sistant Professor, Oriental Department, Univer- 
sity of California. Cloth. 154pp. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Cleveland Courses of Study. 9 pamphlets: 
Senior High Course in General Science, 25c.; 
Senior High Course in Art, 15c; Junior and 
Senior Course in English, 50c; Junior High 
Course in Art, 15c; Junior High Course in 
Geography, 20c.; Junior High Course in Home 
Economics, 15c.; Junior High Course in Hy- 
giene, 20c.; Elementary School Manual of 
Safety, 25c.; Elementary School Course in Art, 
20c. Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Games and Play for School Morale. A Course 


PLA S wa ooh gee gig ae oy 
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GHRISGMAS GREETING 
GREEGINGS 
AND. CARDS 
A HAPPY Good Wedding Bristol with 
Envelopes to match, 
NEW YEAR ve 
FRom For individual greetings 
to friends or for pupils. 
Geo.l.Atnderson 134x4% inches, die e cut, 
round cornered, process 
engraved, design in colors 
and your name printed 
as shown in design. A 
oak novel greeting, State 
for what purpose to be 
used and we will print 





accordingly. “ in- 
cluding envelopes, | 
less $1.00. Additional 
ones (ordered at same 
time) 6 cents each. 


Colonial Printing Co. 
Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 


ETAL ART PINS 


and RINGS loaned to teachers 
and class officers for selection. 
Every teacher should send for 
our 1922 catalog. Over 300 de- 
signs of class pins and rings which we 
make to order at prices from 20 cents 
to $20.00 each. Class pins and rings 
help build class spirit and are prized 
for years. We also make class and 
school stationery, graduation announce- 
ments. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











No. N907 | No.N894 | No. N8S2S 
luk. Gold $1. 10)10k. Gold $2.65)10k. Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c\1qk. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 

ERS! one pints gerbe 


ot 

ever publis. 

2 Pins,Class djshow Med-) NP, 2 %0 

als, Lov ing ¢ pees my eraneportat \° We do eng deo Ster. Silver $1.454 
ra: 


ga hres «delivery guaranteed Sen wy or samptea of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc é 


CHAS.S.STIFFT tittie’rock. arn. 








cas ns one ae Sterling ........ $3.00 No. 2021. Showing your own 
more colors of Hard Ename) 10 *t Gold...... SSO letters and year in one oF 
16 la Gold....... 65 casse caters of Hard Reset 

Per Des Showing yout own 














Silver plate 2Sc each = $2.00 ctters and year 50 
Gold Filled Sk cach 3.00 a = “ge 
Ster. Silver 40c each MAKER 10 Sterling Silver S0c 5.00 
Rolled Gold 60c each $00 Roll Gold 65¢ 60 
Solid Gold $1.60 each 16.00 Solid Gold $1.75 1400 

Orders Promply Filled Catalogue Free Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
5 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 214 Greeawich St., New York 











ALS-RIN 
ae se! 


Silver plate ase. $2.00 
art Si 40c. 4.00 
$75 i 
Gold $1.60 16.00 
Manufacture. Z 


WN. 


C, FREE CATALOG SiN anowurcer in cLass S) 
& 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 letters 
) and 2 figures, one or two colorsenamel. Silver 
ON) plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 400 
ea., $4.00 doz, W: 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. S400 











ho 
319 Bastian Bldg. 





JASSPINS-RINGS 


IRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
me UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


K. GROUSE CO. 
44 watt Ra North Attleboro, ?fass. 


PUTZS CLASS PINS cescrtenon. I 


9m FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
5 letterg,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
pee ‘Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 

IN EMBLEM CO. 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


PLAYS snitions PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! FREE 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 
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Crayola Crayons 
For Classroom Cheer 


The Christmas season 
suggests seat work exercises 
in which color should play 
a part. Give your pupils a 
box of Crayola, and their in- 
terest in the day’s drawing 
is assured. 


sebseeldeshtesbdescsssLisels 


b+ Fe Fe Psy 


To give your classroom 
added cheer _ introduce 
Christmas colors on the 
blackboard. Use some red 
or green, in written work or 
in borders. Lectures Cray- 
ons are excellent for the 
purpose. 


r+ Hi] 


Let us send you a bro- 
chure on blackboard draw- 
ing, and a list of our, 


Gold Medal 
Crayons 
For Every Use 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York City 
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of Graded Games for School and Community 
Recreation. Arranged by ‘Mel’’ Sheppard and 
Anna Vaughan. Paper. 48pp. 25c. Commu- 
nity Service, No.’ 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Described on another page of this issue.) 
_ Course of Study in Geography for Peoria Pub- 
lic Schools, Prepared by Normal Extension 
; Class in Geography Method, under the Direc- 
| tion of Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Illinois State Normal University. Paper. 
110pp. 40 cents. Address C. A. Dille, Sec. Bd. 
of Educ., 300 North Monroe St., Peoria, Il. 
Details of Cabinet Construction. (In ‘The 
Woodworker Series.’’) Illustrated. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


sity. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. Cloth. 253 
pp. $1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

_The Pilgrim Spirit. A Pageant in Celebra- 
tion of the Tercentenary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, Massachusetts. Written 
and Produced by George P. Baker for the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary Commission of Massachu- 
setts. Illustrated. Cloth. 136pp. $1.50. Paper 
| edition, unillustrated, 50 cents. Marshall Jones 

| Company, Boston. 

|} A Day in a Colonial Home. 

| Prescott. Edited by John Cotton Dana. 
trated. Cloth. 70Opp. $1.25. 

, Company, Boston. 

Methods and Material for Composition. 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades.) By A\l- 
hambra G. Deming, Principal Washington 
School, Winona, Minn. Cloth. 232pp. $1.20. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Pasteless Paper Furniture. By S. E. E. Ham- 
mond. Illustrated. Flexible Boards. 48pp. 60 
cents. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


By Della R. 
Illus- 


Francis Rowley, of Boston, president 
of the Jack London Club, says that the 
Club, which is three years old, has a 
membership of approximately 200,000 
people who have taken the Club pledge 
to leave any place of entertainment 
whenever a performance of trained an- 
imals is given, thus showing their pro- 
test against the cruelties involved in 
the training of these animals. Jack 
London’s story “Michael, Brother of 
Jerry,” had much to do with the organ- 
ization of the Club, and gave it its 


Marshall Jones | 


(In | 





Cloth. 203 | 


pp. $1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

{a Wood-Turning. (In ‘‘The Woodworker Ser- 
ies.") Illustrated. Cloth. 150pp. $1.50 net. | 


| _ How to Use Your Mind. By Harry D. Kitson, | 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Indiana Univer- | 
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INEXPENSIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS| 

















Assorted Greeting Cards 
These boxes, cover of ‘which is illustrated herewith, are packed with 
beautiful assortments of our most tasty greeting cards and booklets. 


300—This contains ten panel cards 
roan | and two folders with envelopes to match. 
Engraved rs 


No two alike. 75 cent value for 60 cenis. 
“CHRISTMAS CARDS 








301-—-This contains eight greeting cards 
and envelopes to match. 65 cent value 
for 50 cents. 





| 302—This contains one ribbon tied 
| | booklet and fourteen folders with en- 
% velopes to match. No two alike. 80 


cent value for 65 cents. 

303—This contains 21 greeting cards, 
folders and booklets with envelopes to 
match. $1.10 value for 75 cents. 


Narcissus Bulbs 

We can imagine no more clever article for a gift at Christmas time 
than a box of our Narcissus bulbs. Each box contains enough bulbs 
to make a beautiful display when in blcom. Get a box and place the 
bulbs in a dish of stones and water on your desk and fill the school 
room ‘with the joy and scent of these beauti- 
ful blossoms in midwinter. All numbers 
i neat, compact, carefully 
packed box similar to the 
one illustrated in the 
accompanying cut. 


PRICE LIST OF BULBS 


No. 1—This is the 
number illustrated in the 
cut and contains three 
bulbs. Only 30 cents 
per box. 

No. 2—This box con- 
tains a jar and_ two 


bulbs, which makes an 
exceptionally beautiful 
gift. A bargain at 45 
cents. 

No. 3-——Contains three 
bulbs and a more elabor- 
ate jar than the pr-e- 
vious number. Price 65 
cents, 

No. 4—Similar 
3 differing only 





to No. 


style of the jar. Price 75 cents. in the 


All boxes are carefully packed to prevent breaking in the mail. 


Tinsel 
Nothing brightens the Christmas decorations more than a few yards 
of glittering tinsel. Our tinsel is durably made and will last for years, 
retaining its brilliancy always. You will be delighted with the results 
if you purchase our tinsel. Two sizes, No. 1001 and 1003. 
1001—Six yards in each piece, strands 4 inch wide, 20c. 





1003—Six yards in each piece, strands *, inch wide, 35c. 


Post Cards 


No. 3725—-Gilt, beveled edge cards of new design, neater than 
anything you have seen in the postcard line, the quality that 
sells readily for 2 for five cents. A special bargain we are offer- 
ing this year at 25c per dozen. 25 designs. 


No. 1039—There are'36 designs in this assortment. They are 
the greatest bargain we ever offered. 10c¢ per dozen. 
Christmas Autograph Souvenir 
The designs’ in 
this series are es- 
pecially suited for 
school distribution. 


This souvenir allows 
the most individual 


touch that it is 
possible to have 
for each one ccn- 


tains a blank space 
with appropriate 
verse where teach- 
er may sign her 
name. Size about 
4x6. Inside pages 
are arranged for 
printing name of 
School, Teacher, 
Pupils, etc. A bar- 
gain at $1.25 for 
the first dozen and 
9c for each addi- 
tional one, 


Christmas Gift Books 


This is an ideal series of books for presentation. The titles 
have been carefully chosen and the selections represent some of 
the best thoughts of popular and well-loved authors. These are 
the titles: ‘‘Christmas Token,” ‘“‘Christ- 
mas-tide,” ‘Pansies for Thoughts,” 
“Friendship Thoughts,” ‘‘Violets to Greet 
You,” ‘‘Forget-Me-Nots,”” “Gems from 
Longfellow,” ‘Gems from Whittier,” 
“Gems from Riley,” ‘“‘“Gems from Shakes- 
peare,”’ “Gems from Tennyson,” “Gems 
from Eugene Field.’’ Publisher's price, 
25e. Our price 20c¢ each, 

TAGS, SEALS, ETC. 
Seals—per package, 5c. | 
Enclosure Cards——per pkg., 5c. 
Tags—per pkg., 5c. 
Ribbon—For tying packages, 

or Red, 5 yard spools, 10c. 

Tinsel Cord—-For tying packages, Gold 
or Silver, 10 yard spools, 10c. 

Christmas Bookmarks—Price 1 
on these for 40 cents each order. 


Send For Complete Price List 








Green 














cent each. Name printed 





Cards, Folders, Booklets 
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No. 3913--Gilt and beveled edge folders, mottled 
or linen finish, printed by the offset process in 
colors more handsome than you can imagine with 
a neatly printed legend on the inside. These fold- 
ers are sure to please. There are 36 different de- 


signs making it possible to purchase a_ large 
quantity without duplication. They are full value 
in every respect and will prove one of the big- 
gest sellers this season. Envelopes to match. 
Price 5c each. } 
No. 4070—Hand-colored folders that ordinarily 
sell in art stores for double the price make up 
this assortment. They are all hand-colored and 
there are twenty designs each with an envelope to 


match. They are a special bargain at the price 
we are quoting of 5 cents each. 

No. 1325—Forty designs of bookiets in this 
series of exceptionally beautiful manufacture. Har- 
monizing, heavy quality silk ribbon is used on all. 
Covers and inserts are neatly engraved in attrac- 
tive colors and the booklets are either paneled or 
edged in color. This work is found only on the 
most expensive booklets. Envelopes to match. 


Price 10c each, any quantity assorted. i 

No. 4054—-Flat paneled cards with small design 
in upper right hand corner of panel and appro- 
priate verse in colors in the panel. These cards 
are exceptionally fine and the sentiment on them 
is unusually well expressed. Price 5 cents each, 
envelopes to match. 















NOTE: Kindly include 10c for postage and wrapping on all 
orders for less than $1.00. Youmay order direct from this ad- 
vertisement with the assurance of prompt and careful attention. 





John Wilcox Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 12, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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Since 1896 we have been selling di- 
rect to Schools at wholesale prices sav- 
ing them thousands of dollars each year. 
Rowles School equipment isrecognized 
as standard all over the United States 
and is guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
isfaction or money will be refunded. 
Send for catalog thirty-one today. It 
is a veritable encyclopedia of School 
supplies and furniture. 

DEPARTMENT N. 


E.U).A.ROUSLES CO, 


MANUFACTURERS — PUBLISHERS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUY YOUR /CH°L FURN- 
ITURE AND SUD- 
LIES DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY ==------ AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


A Post Card 
will bring you 
our wholesale 
catalog by re- 
turn mail, 

Send for it 
TODAY. 


























Spread Christmas — with 


Crepe Paper! 


HERE is nothing like Christ- 

mas to stir the imaginations of 
youngsters, and school class-rooms 
must, of necessity, reflect the holi- 
day spirit. Decorating the room in 
true Christmas style is fun for all 
hands. With the use of Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper it is just as easy as it 
is effective. 


Let your blackboards become 
snowy-white roof-tops ; your doors, 
bright brick chimneys with Santas 
peering around them; your extra 
wall space, gay with kiddics danc- 
ing neath tinseled trees. There are 
many cesigns of Dennison Crepe 
Paper. You can try any number of 
novel schemes. 


Schoolroom crepe paper is sold at 
Stationers, department stores, and 
many druggists. Ask for it early. 






































TheChristmas Book is full of suggestions 


Of course crepe paper is only one of the Denni- 
son Christmas products. There are bright scals, 
tags, and carefully printed carde—and only 15¢ 
for a package of each, There are lunch sets for 
holiday entertaining; small, inexpensive gifts— 
and goodness! too many other delightful things 
to mention here. All are included inthe Christ- 
mas Book, Why not send for it? Only xoc in 
stamps and the coupon brings it to you. 
s 





DENNISON MFG. CO. 


Dept.S. Framingham, Mass. 
My toc in stamps are enclosed forthe 
Dennison Christmas Book — with all 

its Christmas suggestions, 


Teacher’s Name... 
(Please write in pencil) 


PNR ccbosinsnnscancinbsnbscasvincsoacoisacobnchvsaccubac 














Petition for a Department of 
Education 


To the President of the United States: 


On behalf of our respective organi- 
zations we earnestly pray that in the 
reorganization of the Executive De- 
partments of the Government, educa- 


tion be given recognition commensu- | 


rate with its supreme importance to 
the Nation. The purpose of public ed- 
ucation is to develop good citizens. 
Since the citizenship of our Nation is 
but the aggregate citizenship of the 
States, the Nation is and always must 
be vitally interested in education. .... 

If the Federal Government is to per- 
form its proper function in the promo- 
tion of education, the department at 
Washington must be given such dig- 
nity and prominence as will command 
the respect of the public and merit the 
confidence of the educational forces of 
the country. The educational leader 
of the Nation should hold an outstand- 
ing position, with powers and respon- 
sibilities clearly defined, subordinate to 
no one except the President. 

In view of the reorganization now 
pending, the present is a most oppor- 
tune time for giving education its 
proper place in the Administrative 
Branch of the Government. On be- 
half of the National organizations 
which we represent, each of which has 
officially taken action in accordance 
with the prayer of this petition, we 
respectfully urge that the President of 
the United States use his great influ- 
ence to bring about the creation of a 
Department of Education with a Sec- 
retary in the Cabinet. 

[This was signed by Miss Charl O. 
Williams, president of the National 
Education Association, and the presi- 
dents or heads of thirteen other na- 
tional organizations, including Samuel 
M. Gompers, president of the Federa- 
tion of Labor.] 


The above petition for a Department 
of Education was presented to Presi- 
dent Harding October 3ist, by a com- 
mittee consisting of Miss Williams, 
President of the National Education 
Association; Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
President of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; and Mr. A. Lincoln 
Filene, President of the National Com- 
mittee for a Department of Education. 
These representatives of the signers 
of the petition were presented to Pres- 
ident Harding by Representative Hor- 
ace Mann Towner of Iowa, and Sena- 
tor Thomas Sterling, of South Dakota, 
who are the sponsors of the Education 
Bill now before Congress. 

Mr. Filene spoke especially in behalf 
of the business men of the Nation 
“who as citizens have a deep interest 
in the improvement of public educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Winter spoke on behalf 
of the organizations of women repre- 
sented on the petition, “the organized 
motherhood of the Nation.” Miss 
Charl.0. Williams speaking for the edu- 
cational and labor organizations of the 
Nation emphasized the representative 
character of the petition and the grave 
educational needs which a Department 
of Education would help to meet. Miss 
Williams spoke as follows: 

“Mr. President, this petition “which 
the committee is now presenting to 
you, asks that education receive recog- 
nition in the executive branch of the 
Government—that there be created a 
Department of Education with a Sec- 
retary in the Cabinet of the President. 
It is not notable for the number of sig- 
natures that it contains. There is but 
a short list of fourteen. However, it is 
tremendously significant for the edu- 
cated organized public opinion which 
these signatures represent. Each of 
the fourteen signers is the president of 
a great National organization repre- 
senting a large group of citizens—in 
certain cases numbered in millions— 
whose representatives have carefully 
considered the object of this petition 
and who, after careful consideration, 
have expressed themselves as heartily 
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. Citing for Authorship : 
Howtowrite, what to write, | 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
rife erary gifts. Master the 

of self-expression. Make 
ao spare time profitable. [fy 
Turn your ideas into dollars, 


ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
, Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
] for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism, 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
1 Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a, 
Manuscript criticism service. 





150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


ly) Che Home Correspondence School A= 
i Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. ie 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 










BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Twenty years of success—12,000 
Graduates Earning $18 to $30 
weekly. Age 19 to 60. 

The standard course of home train- 
aoe for nursing. Invaluable for the 


Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tuition earned in a few weeks, 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded if 
i dissatisfied. 

o Send for catalog and sample lesson pages. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF + 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. 


Sneeches-Essays-Debates 


We write speeches, essays, orations-and debates for 
$3.00 a thousand words, reserving, the right to sell dupli- 
cates for $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Confidential work $10-a thousand-words. All 
work done by college graduates. Full information and 
list of 1,050 prepared addresses and debates free. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


AT HOME 


COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF, 21 LESSONS IN 
y} n rsonal instructions mi 
everything plain and Heats TUITION NOW. HALE PRICE. TO = 
EACHERS, FOR A TEAC ING POSITION IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST, HEGISTEL WITH OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 3 
RITE FOR unieniees ION = 


Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 4 




















LEARN GREGG 
SHORTHAND 














TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED FREE 


by Parcel Post. Underwoods, Remingtons, L. C. Smiths 
Royals and Monarchs rented and sold on payments of only $4. 06 
ionth. Home Study Course in Typewriting Free. For 
ull information, address 
GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 





HOME STUDY—SPECIAL RATES 


Normal, Grammar School, min fp School, Civil Service, Engi- 

neering, Agricultural, ish, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

i Selesmanship and Law 
Rates, a 


Typewr! ting, Journa alism, Bible? 
» apply 


Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For Specia’ 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


Easiest Shorthand 


Learn inS evenings | home s' Study; 
then acquire speed with K. 1. Short- 
. Amazingly Ws easy. 
Ayoroved by expe: be 
messages, 
spoken, after brief: ‘pleasant, prac- 
tice. Favorite method for personal 
ped make n otes at lectures, meet- 
3 keep ‘confidential diary. Big 
in any profession or business : 3 
aid in your career. in Army, 
Navy, courts commercial schools; by ublic. and. a priva 
caphers, teachers. Slight cost. K. rtha or 4 
including ¥ ‘oof Reasons, Refund Guarani tee and 
‘ess 


h Ti al free id. 
KiNG iN soeoiitet ti do1 Station, NEW YORK CITY 








Broc peavle, 








Training School For Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


| Accredited 3 Year Course 
Entrance Requirements : Physical fitness, 4 years’ | 
High School or its educational equivalent. Text books, | 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance during | 
training. For further information apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Nurses, 
, Box 31, Michael Reese Hospital. Chicago, Ill. = 














Tells of the great opportunities in this attractive 
profession, and how you can learn by mail in Epate 
time. Serd for OF Copy at once, od objizations 


American School of Finance, oY McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


ee ye! = - '. 00! a Bx. +7 the = pd Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work Ccoughout. Alldepartments. Mainte- 
nance provided as wellasana ce each month. For 1 fupther infor- 
nation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOO 
2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Courses in Short-Story Wni-, J 
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Copy this Sketch. 
G~ = 


=— 
7 - i 








—and let me see ie 
you can do with it. 

you are ambitious ; 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 


plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








aA 


loan 








Continue Progress 


while you are teaching. 
Study at home and secure 


University Credit 


200 correspondence and 150 residence 
studies 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 


Louis Win Rareer, Ph. D., President 
20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Write for catalogs 














YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you _ prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCI wv ON 
BY MAI 

Whatever your Ph ecg or position, 

7 can improve by our course in Public 
peaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 

training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 

their children to recite 

Graduates receive handsome diplomas, 

Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
136 McLean Avenue, Dept. 8, Detroit, Mick, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with Nay. M | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. Olitical pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied Xn hy ommon school education sufticient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











| TEACH 





in favor of the end which it seeks to 
attain. 

“T would that all the signers of the 
petition might be present on this occa- 
sion. In the absence of certain other 
signers may I speak especially for the 
educational and labor organizations of 
the United States who have made it 
their aim to promote public education. 
It is a most regrettable fact—a most 
unfortunate circumstance for the wel- 
fare of this Nation—that 5,000,000 
school children are to-day under ‘the 
tutelage of untrained teachers; that 
there is an enormous mass of illiteracy 
which is tinder for the match of the 
agitator; and that there is a large 
group of men and women in America 
who have not been given a reasonable 
opportunity to know and understand 
the great traditions of this Republic. 

“The signers of this petition believe 
that a Department of Education can 
make an enormous contribution to the 
solution of these and other grave edu- 
cational problems. We are deeply ap- 
preciative, Mr. President, that in re- 
cent public utterances you have shown 
understanding of the problem of edu- 
cation, and we present this petition 
confident that it is in sympathetic 
hands and will receive the most serious 
consideration. We leave in your hands 
the interests of 27,000,000 school chil- 
dren, 700,000 school teachers, and the 
future of this country.” 





American Education Week 


December 4 to 10 has been set aside 
by the National Education Association 
and the American Legion as American 
Education Week. The purpose is not 
to carry out a program which will in- 
terfere with the regular activities of 
the schools, but rather through arti- 
cles in newspapers and _ periodicals, 
through conferences of civic leaders, 
through slides in picture theatres, 
through information carried by chil- 
dren to their homes and through other 
means to help the public generally to 
understand the great importance of 
education in the life of the community 
and the nation. 





A Hundred Ways to Raise Money 
is the title of a helpful booklet issued 
and distributed by the Meissner Piano 
Co., Milwaukee, which teachers will 
find very useful. It is prepared by W. 
Otto Meissner, who tells “How to So- 
cialize a Community.” Mr. Meissner 
is director of the School of Music of 
the Milwaukee State Normal and has 
had twenty years’ experience as direc- 
tor of music in public schools. In ad- 
dition to the many plans and sugges- 
tions given by the author, there are 
several pages of letters from teachers 
detailing ways in which they have 
raised money for special school pur- 
poses. Mr. Meissner is the originator 





SEVIS) Lif 


I ‘Won ‘World’s First Prize for Best 

Course in Peumanship. Byzaynew system 

and instruction you can become an expert _ business 
jamental penmanship. Big demand for 









m, 401 Denebeim Bldg. kansasCity, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc., composed of 
questions used in recent Gov't exams. and lesson sheets ar- 
re ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 

> for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 99.50 per 
ce =" in Gov’t bg — lesson, illustrated catalog 

full particulars fi 


CIVIL: SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILA.,PA. 








In Your Spare Time At Home 
for BUSINESS or PROFESSION 


‘ orresp 
System as ven for years at 
Lae Taonimeet sree a3 eee r 
kd ost aw carol ‘j ent fee. Write for free illustrated boo! 


milton College of Law, 431 S. Deatbom St, Dept. 39, Chae 
MAHE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nursesarescarce. Greatdemand by hospitals 
and private patients, We help you find employment at 
g00d pay. Sonow isyour opportunity to become a train- 
ed nurse, Earn $85 to $45 per week, You can quickly 
learn in your spare time. Graduates of our Training 
Course get diploma approved by best doctors. Hospital 
experience provided TP desired: Easy terms. Write at 


yp- 
ence, py 
ro sident cl: gh 











of the idea of the small piano for 
schools. 





A new booklet entitled Games and 
Play for School Morale, arranged by 
“Mel” Sheppard and Anna Vaughan, 
will appeal to all who have charge of 
the recreation hours of children, wheth- 
er in the schoolroom or on the play- 
ground. The games are graded—from 
purely imaginative ones for small chil- 
dren, to volley ball, Hindu tag, and In- 
dian club wrestling for the eighth 
grade groups. All are simply and con- 
cisely explained, and only a small per- 
centage need any sort of apparatus. 
The last section is given over to group 
games for adults. Anyone who has 
ever had charge of a school or com- 
munity social realizes that it is not an 
easy task to find sufficient games to 
fill an evening with simple and whole- 
some entertainment conducive to socia- 
bility. The thirty games described will 
prove a boon to harassed club hostes- 
ses and school workers. ‘The booklet 
is published by Community Service 
ete non mid No. 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, and may be secured 
for twenty-five cents a copy. 


NEW ENTERTAINMENTS (ére:: 








foe Meer catalog. State age. American sraiangeensc 
‘or Nurses, 1347 N. La®alie Street, Chicago, I 





am, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS nts. Catalogue Free 


Ames Publishing Company Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. | 


| Listed 2. our er” - Hegeyr —*, nate 


TREL MATE PAGEANTS 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERT AINMENT HOUSE, 


THAT 
Franklin, Ohio. "aes. Suara mn So. Logan St. 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS GUMMED 


inches, with pictures of elephants, monkeys, giraffes, 
suggestions, in story form, are given in connection with each picture. 
As a seat 


Twelve pictures in all, 
able for coloring as well as for sewing. 
DEP wet, DPODINOIE. .ccccccces ecceceees 


Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 
Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. each 6x9 | 


outlines are simple, therefore the pictures are easy to cut. / 
lieve there is nothing that will prove more fascinating than this set. 





Similar to cut. 50 in box. 

Postpaid per bOX...ccccces $ .10 
Pet dotem BObGB. cc cccccccs $1.00 
1922 CALENDAR PADS 
Plain pad with no covers. 

. O size 1x 1% in, per doz. $ .15 





No. R size 1% x1lin.perdoz. .15 
Pads with holiday design on cover 
1%x1% No. 3 per doz.. .20 


Postpaid. 


A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL 
We will sell postpaid to 


























WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 


It consists of 16 cards, 
bears, camels, lions, circus wagons and 








work 
No. 15, 


€§@ Special on Kindergarten Supplies 
Keep the Little Folks Busy 


Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there are pictures of Jumbo, 
the elephant, Jocko, the monkey and many other well known circus 
printed on cards 5x6% inches, suit- 


-$ .16 


The 

item we be- 
price, per set, 
$ .16 








PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 








































which is put up in an attractive box. 
(10 oz.) 


each set, 


Price, per set 





CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 











Send no money. 
on pencils and sharpener. 
in directing the children. 


PEGS CA Reh Ree ced crceasce as 


Pencil Sharpener- Absol wae FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils. 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pen- 
cil that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
pupils distribute them—they sell themselves—at five cents 
each and remit us the amount $3.00. We then send you ab- 
solutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 
Simply drop us a card. 
It costs you nothing but the effort 
They will be delighted with the 
plan to earn a sharpener and you will be as delighted as 
they in having it. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


$ 


SEND TO-DAY. 


IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 


Have your 


We pay postage 


The word building cards are 7x11 inches, 2 
printed on both sides of heavy cardboard. ¥ eA ] 
Contain a 160 ieahers. em 5 am, : 2. Ll | 
with a good variety of capitals and sma ao 
letters. () >» ~ S | 

The number cards are 5x10%_ inches, ~~ - 
printed on both sides of cardboard. To be a Te rm 
cut apart by the pupil. Very useful as a gt 
busy work and in teaching arithmetic. F 

Per doz., either words or figures and ee 
punctuation marks. To be cut apart by ~~ “a Renes 
CNG PUN PONPAN. 066 c ce cceeewnes $ .25 

These cards are for coarse sewing by beginne 

COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES and have holes punched way through Pv ite 

P in outline on cards 4x5 % inches, 16 designs and 

ay ne four wie -¥ of as- 100 cards in a box, 

> w- : 
oe ee Set P per box (1 Ib.), postpaid $ .90 
Teachers who have experi- SPECIAL FOUNTAIN PEN OFFER 
enced trouble in securing ar $1.7% ESCO KEdueator an 11 
bright colors for blackboard|Y Regular $1.75 E Educator self-tilling Ith | 
work should try this chalk, Z gold pen with pocket clip. vate es. holidays 
Prepaid. — at reer TT reer rrr er ee « » postpaid. 
No. 704, per box..$ .26 1g Colorg ( KINDERGARTEN 
No. 704, per doz. bxs. 2.008 SCISSORS 

CRAYOLAS Z ~ Made in Japanned and 

No. 6 contai 6 sticks. Z full nickel finish, sharp 

ea Bes contains © stic Z and blunt points. Pre 
6 6468 4648 . 2 paid. 
Per dozen . ¢ 4 tn OTE , — : ’ = * ' 

Mi contain (able Z No. 2738B Blunt end, Japanned fini h, per Gonen 
Per box ......$ .10 2m No. 1640B Bhlint End, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
Per dozen ..... 95 2 : rrr ‘ -. 1,90 

= No, 1748S Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
EEE TT bi aiidiswaas tie seeaianed euan anes’ 1.90 

Miscellaneous Same for Your Convenience— Postpaid 
Crayon Compass, each....... $ 85) Blackboard stencil borders for Thanksgiving 
Blackboard Liner, each .45 Christmas and New Years, Assortment of five 
Call Bell, No. 98 ©, each..... 40 different designs, prepaid. . ‘ an 2 
Steel Pens, per gross... 2.1... 6.00 se cues -75 | Blackboard stencil maps of states ‘and. countries 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100... Oe re eae eer -10 size 21x36, prepaid, each........ee6 12 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen E Racks, each 28 | peg Board, 6 x 6, No. 66. Se 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted "No. 400, each 130 Pegs 1000 small round colored, No. 660... os 
Mikado Pencils, per dozen..... . .. 60] 100 yds, silkateen to spool for sewing cards, 
Adhesive Tape——-12 yd. spool, each....... 15 cach Ane 4108 

Thermometer, No. 5140, each........... .60 Per gear ol eta colors 4 : 

Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each. . .30 | No. 127 oil ck th weaving mats 12 to pkg. 60 
Rubber cup tips for kindergarten chairs per doz, | Esco Sticky | er ere .30 
PVEPAIG .cccccccccccccescereccsceses VEU D ER DURIE ¢ ivccvaedcecacee eececccoces .55 

. . ais 
@ = ae {< 
Jointed Animals MONTED | 

Ten animals in sections ‘to be cut out and jointed, making movable toys. || “27''* ! Se## 
When the animals are colored according to directions the set has a real a 
educational value. tr ta 

The animals in the set are: The Monkey, Licn, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoce- 9 ‘ 
ros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep. Printed on a good quality of 
cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished with ANIMA! ¢ 

f » 








any teacher in the United 

States 100 sheets of pa- Twelve calendar sheets and a top sheet, with 

per and 100 envelopes S floral designs suitable for each month, easily col 

Mpon receipt of ONE €: (0 yred, printed on water color paper 6x9 inches, in 

pon ¥ a high grade of D k an envelope with full directions. Postpaid. 

s f' afin = a - 

social stationery known C Kuxe oo a - ey acetates bias ae 

as vellum finish and is Statio Tice per dozen setS...ccecccccccecsece . 

manufactured by one of Ner CHRISTMAS CARDS 

the highest quality paper Of beautiful designs. Order now to enclose with 

mills in the country. your gift. Our own assortment. Per dozen, post 

— it over—a —_ paid, 10c. Ver 100, postpaid, 765c. 

grade paper at 5e the 

quire. Less then half PAPER STARS 

price. To make it easy 3 Adhesive paper stars furnished 

enclose a dollar bill in an in gold, silver, red, green and blue. | 

envelope and we will take Furnished in five sizes, No. 2 size 

the risk. Furnished only == | iltustrated. 

in white. Nos. 1-2-4-5-6) per box, pre 
paid wa $ .12 | 













































The Sixth Sense 


Knowledge is ordinarily acquired through the five senses 

add another sense and greater knowledge is acquired. 
Seeing things too small for the naked eye to visualize is 
supersight, or the equivalent of a sixth 
Give the students this sixth sense by letting them look at micro- 
scopic objects through the accurately ground lenses of a, 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPE 


sense. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


e 
Ophthalmic Lenses an 
Army and Navy. Searchlight 
Optical Proa 


~ = that eyes may see see 


Microscopes for schools, colleges, 
scopical need, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, 


Leading American Makers of Photographie Lenses 
d Instruments, Photomicroagr: anhie Apparatus, 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism B 
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laboratories — whatever your micro- 
Bausch & Lomb can fill it. 


Rochester,.N. Y. 

WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

Microscones, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons) 
Ape Ranre Bader rs and Gun-Stahta For 

Magnifiers and Other High-Grade 


inoculars, 


“hele and farther = 








I Teach You Piano 
in Half Usual Time 





To persons who have not previ- 
ously heard of my method, this may 
seem a pretty bold statement. But 
I will gladly convince vou of its 
accuracy by referring you to any 
number of my graduates in any 
part of the world. 


There isn’t. a State in the Union that doesn’t 
contain a score or more skilled players of the 
piano or organ who obtained their entire train- 
ing from me by mail. I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one man. In- 
vestis: ate by writing for my 64-pz ge _free book- 
let, ““How to Learn Piano or Organ. 

My way of teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours 
of study, one hour is 
spent entirely away from 
the keyboard —learning 
something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “old school,” who 
still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem 
of ‘finger gymnastics.” 
When you do go to the 
keyboard, you can ac- 
complish twice as much, 
because you understand 
what you are doing. 
Within four lessons I 
enable you to play an in- 
teresting piece not only 
in the original key, but 
in all other keys as well. 

I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 








average teacher. My pat- 
=| ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difliculties that 
have troubled = students 
for generations. By its 


use, Transposition—usu- 
ally a “nightmare” to 
students — beccmes' easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
QUINN - DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving-picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers move. In- 
stead of having to repro- 
duce your teacher's fin- 
ger movements from 
1] MEMORY—which cannot 
‘| be always accurate—ycu 
have the correct models 
«| before you during every 
minute of practice. The 
COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you 
months and years of 
wasted effort. They can 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Studio NI32, 598 Columbia Road,Boston,25, Mass. 























DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


be obtained only from me, and there is nothing 
else, anywhere, even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by other meth- 
ods have quickly and easily attained success when 
studying with me. In all essential ways you are 
in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of 
studying is far superior to all others; and even 
for the wealthiest students, there is nothing better 
at any price. You may be certain that your 
progress is at all times in accord with the best 
musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the diffcrence in the world. 

My course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians who would not recommend any Course but 
the best. It is for beginners or experienced 
players, old or young. You advance as rapidly 
or as slowly as you wish. All necessary music 
is supplied without extra charge. A diploma is 


rranted. Write today, without cost or obliga- 
tion, for 64-page booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 
I HowTo 


é Learn 


7 ™ = —FREE BOOK COUPON= = = 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio NI32 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your free booklet, “Haw to Learn Piano or 
Organ,” and full partieulars of your Course 
and special reduced Tuition Offer. 


poem eer er cess ereasesesesseesesesesesesesers 








Educational Notes 


Boston has been definitely selected 
as the place for the meeting of the 
National Education Association next 
July. 

Benjamin J. Burris, for the past 
four years assistant state superintend- 
ent of schools in Indiana, has been 
appointed superintendent to succeed 
L. N. Hines, resigned. 

Yale University opened in October a 
School of Citizenship, said to be the 
first to be established by an American 
university. Sixty-five students, large- 
ly teachers, registered. 

For the school year 1920-21, 130,951 
corrections of physical defects among 
school children were reported by the 
New York state medical inspector of 
schools. This is an increase of 95 per 
cent in the past two years. 


Reservations for the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, which 
is to be held in Chicago February 27 to 
March 2, may be made through M. G. 
Hogge, chairman of the housing com- 
mittee, 650 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Three hundred Ohio school teachers, 
who have reached the age of 60 or who 
have taught 36 years, are now on the 
retired list and receiving teachers’ 
pensions. The pension ranges from 
$300 to $1000 as long as the teacher 
lives, 

As indicating the growing interest 
in health education and health train- 
ing, the normal schools of New York 
will increase their courses in those sub- 
jects from two to three years. In the 
rearrangement of the instruction to be 
given to pupil teachers,’ sixty hours 
will be devoted each year to practical 
hygiene and sanitation. 

The school law of California pro- 
hibits pupils in any elementary or sec- 
ondary sehool in the state from mem- 
bership in any secret fraternity, so- 
rority or club within the school. The 
law is being rigidly enforced by boards 
of education to the extent, in some 
places, of denying to those violating 
the law many of the privileges of the 
school and even providing for suspen- 
sion. 5 

The attendance at state normal 
schools this year shows a marked in, 
crease over those of a year ago and, of 
course, a much larger increase over 
two years ago. Pre-war figures have 
been reached at least, and in many in- 
stances have been passed. This is most 
encouraging, not alone because it will 
tend to do away with the shortage, but 
because it will tend to raise the aver- 
age of professionally trained teachers 
in the schools. In New York state, in 
ten normal schools, there was in Sep- 
tember an enrollment of 3,247 pupils, 
an increase of 42 per cent over the 
registration of a year ago, and of 67 
per cent over that of 1919. Add to 
this the fact that there was a record- 
breaking attendance at the summer 
sessions of these schools, which was 
made up largely of those already en- 
gaged in teaching, and the reason for 
encouragement is: still greater. 


It is authoritatively announced that 
motion pictures will be included in the 
regular curriculum of all of the Chi- 
cago public schools. The Board of Ed- 
ucation has had fifty projecting ma- 
chines installed and they are ready to 
be operated. Fireproof. booths have 
been erected in all of the school build- 
ings in which motion pictures will be 
shown. Chicago is said to be the first 
city in the world to adopt this new 
form of instruction in all of its public 
schools. As soon as it is possible to 
purchase machines, they will be placed 
in every grammar and high school in 
the city. Assistant Superintendent 
Hays, commenting on the use of mo- 
tion. pictures in the school, said: “The 
plan has been thoroughly studied by 
educators throughout the country and 
it is conceded that movies are almost 
essential aids to modérn instruction.” 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to 
travel. About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of 
positions sent Free. Write MR. OZMENT, For- 
mer Government Examiner, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LENNES - JENKINS? 
‘APPLIED ARITHMETICS' 


A sane and progressive course | 
| built on the best-in modern method. 


A practical application of the | 
everyday problems of life. 


The result of more than ten years’ 
investigation of current arithmetic. 


| The material is excellently adapt- | 
| ed to the child using each book. 


Affiliated with the child’s activi-— 
' ties—hence his spontaneous inter- 
| est. 


Gives many valuable suggestions | 
'for motivating work in arithmetic | 
}and provides much drill. 


| The Teachers’ editions are special | 
‘features and relieve the teacher of 
much drudgery, embodying not only 
| answers, but solutions to compli- 
| cated examples; supplementary and | 
drill material, suggestions, etc. 


Are attractively illustrated and | 
substantially bound. 


Book I—for grades 2, 3 and 4.72c 
Book II—for grades 5 and 6...80c | 
Book II1I—for grades 7 and 8....88c¢ 


If you are considering arithmetic, 
write for samples. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 


“WEBSTER'’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
“soso yl 


aeng g tem 


insite this foundation book in 


the schoolroom per- 
forms actual service. Successful teach- 
ers well know the help this “‘Supreme 
Authority ”’ is in history, geography, 
language, and civic classes, not to men- 
tion its necessity in work on synonyms, 
pronunciation, new words, etc. It is a 
universal question answerer, equivalent 
in type matter to a 15- volume encyclo- 
pedia. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds 
of New Words. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 


12,000 Biographical Entries. 6,000 Illustra- 
tions and 2,700 Pages. 




















Why not suggest to your super- 
intendent that a copy of the 
New International be sup- 
plied for your school ? 
Write for Specimen Pages 
of Regular and 1. “eae 
Editions, Prices, etc. 

Ga. &C. MERRIAM co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
RECITATIONS 
MONOLOGUES 
PIANOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES, Etc. 


EDGAR S. WERNER CO. 
11-A East 14th St. New York City 



















Eighth. Grade Examination 
Question Book 
An excellent review in all the subjects. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. Address 
Sam C. Stephenson, 1305-Eleventh St., Aurora, Nebraska 


Memory Gems 
Anexcellent book for opening exercises. New 
and up-to-date. PRICE 25 CENTS. Address 
Sam C. Stephenson, 1305-Eleventh St , Aurora, Nebraska 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Oraticns; Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject. $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1 00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00, complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 


JOHN H,. ARNOLD. . Cedar Falls,.lowa 
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How Ten Minutes’ Fun Every Day 
Keeps Me Fit 


Famous Yale Coach’s 


ball coach, has a hobby. 

It is teaching busy men and women 
how to keep fit—‘‘on edge’”—full of bounding 
health and youthful vitality—and how to enjoy 
doing it. Exercising to keep fit, Walter Camp 
thinks, ought to be a pleasure instead of a toil- 
some task, done as a duty to health. 

In the course of a speech on this subject, 
made before the House of Representatives, and 
printed in the “Congressional Record” of March 
2, 1921, Mr. Camp said: 

“One night during the war I was sitting in 
the smoking compartment of a Pullman sleep- 
ing-car when a man came in and said, ‘Mr. 
Camp?” 

“I told him I was, and he continued, ‘Well, 
there is a man in the car here who is in very bad 
shape, and we wondered if you could not do 
something for him.’ 

“‘What is the matter?’ I asked. 

“‘This fellow is running up. and down the 
aisle in his pajamas,” the man said, ‘trying to 
get them to stop the train to let him get some 
dope because he hasn’t slept for 
four nights.’ 

“TI went back in the car and 
found a man about 38 years old, 
white as a sheet, with a pulse of 
110, and twitching all over. I 
learned that he had been manag- 
ing a munitions plant and had 
proken down under the work be- 
cause he had transgressed all the 
laws of nature, and given up all exercise, and 
had been working day and night. 

“‘For God’s sake,’ he said to me, ‘can’t you 
put me to sleep? If somebody can only put me 
to sleep!’ He was standing all bent over. 

“Don’t stand that way, stand this way!’ I 
said, and I straightened him up and started 
putting him through a few exercises to stretch 
his body muscles. Pretty soon the color grad- 
ually began to come back into his face, and the 
twitching stopped. Then I said to him, ‘I am 
going to put you through the whole set of 
“Daily Dozen” exercises once. Then I am going 
to send you back to your berth.’ 

“So I did that and didn’t hear any more from 
him, but the next morning he came to me in the 
dining car and said: 

“*You don’t leave this train until you’ve 
taught me those exercises. I slept last night 
for the first time in five nights.’ 

‘I taught him the ‘Daily Dozen’ and two 
months later I got a letter from him, saying: 

“My dear good Samaritan, I am back on the 
job all right again, and I am teaching every- 
body those exercises.’ 

“The ‘Daily Dozen’ was originally devised 
as a setting-up drill for picked young men— 
the boys who were in training during the war. 
But its greatest value is for those men and 
women who are hemmed in between four walls 
most of the time and are beginning to realize 
that their bodies aren’t as fit as their minds. 

“I applied it to middle-aged men, and men 
past middle age too, during the war—including. 
members of the cabinet in Washington—who 
simply had to do much more work than they 
were used to doing, without breaking down. In 
the ‘Daily Dozen’ I soon found I had something 
that would actually increase their reserve pow- 


W var CAMP, Yale’s celebrated foot- 


By Walter Camp 


“Daily Dozen” Exercises Now on Phonograph Records 


er. They grew progressively more fit as we 
went along. 

“People think that they can take an orgy of 
exercise and make up for a long period of neg- 
lect when they do not take any exercise at all. 
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You can not do that. Do not go to 
a gymnasium. That tires you to 
death. That is old-fashioned. We do 
not have to do that any more. A man 
or woman can keep himself or herself fit 

with six or seven minutes a day. There is no 
reason why a man at 50 or 60 or 70 should not 
be supple; and if he is supple, then he grows 
old very slowly—but the place where he must 
look after himself is in his body muscles.”— 
Walter Camp. 

Since the war, Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen”’ 
has been making busy men and women fit.and 
keeping: them so—and the exercises are now 
proving more efficient than ever—due to a 
great improvement in the system. This is it:— 

With Mr. Camp’s permission all the twelve 
exercises have been set to music—on phono- 
graph records that can be played on any disc 
machine. 

In addition, a chart is furnished for each ex- 
ercise—showing by actual photographs the ex- 
act movements to make for every one of the 
“commands”’—which are given by a_ voice 
speaking on the record. So now you can make 
your phonograph keep you fit.” 

With these records and charts a man or 
woman can keep himself or herself fit with only 
a few minutes’ exercise a day—and it is so 
much fun that some of the “Daily Dozen” fans 
go through the whole twelve exercises to the 
spirited music twice every morning—just as a 
matter of sheer enjoyment. 

Mr. Camp says that the place where we must 
look after ourselves is in the body or trunk 
muscles. 

This is so because we are all in reality “caged 
animals.” When a man stops hunting and fish- 
ing for his food and earns it sitting at a desk 
he becomes a captive animal—just as much as 
a lion or a tiger in the Zoo—and his trunk mus- 
cles deteriorate because they cease to be used. 
Then comes constipation, and other troubles 
which savage men never have. 

The remedy is to imitate the “exercises” of 





caged animals. They know how to keep them- 
selves fit—and they do it, too. 

How? Simply by constantly stretching and 
turning and twisting the trunk or body mus- 
cles! When Mr. Camp discovered that men and 
women can imitate the caged animal with enor- 
mous profit to their health, he devised the 
“Daily Dozen” to provide this indispensable 
exercise—the only exercise people really need 
to keep in proper condition. 


Enthusiastic Letters 

Here are parts of two letters, typical of the 
many constantly received from “Daily Dozen” 
enthusiasts: 

“T am writing to tell you I am more than satisfied 
with the results from your Health Builder records 
and will surely recommend them to anybody I meet. 
I am surprised at getting such satisfactory results 
so soon. Feel fine.” 

S. T. Caves, Haddonfield, N. J. 

“T just want to add my word of enthusiasm to 
the many others regarding your wonderful records. 
They have filled a long felt want.’ Being a profes- 
sional vocalist, using my brain to the utmost, you 
can readily understand what it means to have a way 
to exercise muscles that are not used ordinarily. 
For the first time in months, I might say years, | 
can relax at night and sleep. God bless Walter 
Camp and the Health Builders, say I.” 

Mabel Corlew Smith. 

Walter Camp’s improved system of health-build- 
ing now includes the entire “Daily Dozen” exer- 
cises, set to specially selected music, on large 10- 
inch double dise phonograph records; twelve hand- 
some charts printed in two colors, with over 60 
actual photographs illustrating each movement of 
each exercise; and a little book by Walter Camp ex- 
plaining the new principles of his famous system. 

Any man or woman who exercises with this sys- 
tem regularly, even if it is only six or seven min- 
utes a day, will feel better and look better, and have 
more endurance and “pep” than they have had 
since they were in their ’teens—and they will find 
those few minutes the best fun of their day. 


Sample Record FREE 

You can see for yourself what Walter Camp's 
New Way to Exercise ‘will do for you—with- 
out a dollar of expense. 

We will send you, entirely free, a sample 
phonograph record carrying two of the “Daily 
Dozen” exercises, set to music, with a splendid 
voice giving the commands for each movement. 
In addition you will receive a free chart show- 
ing the two exercises and giving simple but 
complete directions for doing them. 

If you are a business or professional man or 
woman you need a body that keeps step with 
your brain, and you certainly will want to try 
out this system of exercises that has proved the 
most efficient ever devised. Get this free 
“Health Builder” record, put it on a phono- 
graph, and try it out. There is no obligation— 
the record is yours to keep. You need not re- 
turn it. Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in 
stamps) with the coupon, to cover postage, 
packing, etc. Send the coupon—today—now. 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Dept. 1012, OYSTER BAY, N. Y. 
FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Dept. 1012, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Please send me your free sample “Health Builder” record, giv- 
ing two of Walter Camp's famous “Daily Dozen" exercises, also 
a free chart containing actual photographs and simple directions 
for doing the exercises. I enclose « quarter (or 25 cents in 
stamps) for postage, packing, ete. ‘This does not obligate me 
in any way whatever and the sample record and chart are 
mine to keep. 
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cnet e| eee" YOUR CHOICE ABSOLUTELY FREE 


a 6x9 in. 
A Chicago Pencil Sharpener or a 3x5 U. S. Flag 


Each set put 
up in a neat 
envelope with 
full directions Save your time and pencils and keep your schoolroom floor clean by getting one of 
these PENCIL SHARPENERS without a cent of cost to you. 
Write to-day for six dozen of our high grade pencils, have your pupils sell them at 5c 
each, send us the $3.60 and we will mail you absolutely free a regular sized CHICAGO 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 
These are on 10- 
x 12 sheets, black on 
one side and white 
on the other, The 
designs are given in 
— on the white 
side 
The Ideal Designs, 
over 40 different 
figures in envel- 
ope, (wt. 4 02.) 


for coloring. 
Ten BIRDS 










































































(wt. 2 0z.).15 
Child Life pinay regan ged tor eee oH ovens —. Order and have your ee Sn 
ies wientan 2° , 9 seven dozen of our pencils and send us the 20 and we will send you free, one CHICAGO] 2 ew ww ee ee we oe 
mates —_— calendar 12 mo, (Wt. od Giant Sharpener tor sharpening. any and all sizes of pencils, * ms ial Ten Mother Goose Favorites (wt. 4 “) 
Palendar with Aowesen 89 won. 1h. 5 f you already have a sharpener you may get a_beautifu S. Flag instead rder | 2 tres cece ee cere e eee eee eeses 
4 waged With flowers 12 mo, (Wt. ae and sell eight dozen of our pencils and send us the $4.80 and we will send you a three by | Rainy Day Designs, 63 _— of —s. 
Ten Holiday Designs’ (Wt, 3 on... 146 tive Bunting Flag guaranteed fast color in rain OF sun. with sewed stripes and full number | himals, etc. (wt. 3 04.) ...... ..80 
50 rted ope ‘sad Reese ies ” of stars embroidered both sides. Both pencils and gifts are sent 
im Ta all in one enve ‘30 it you prefer we will furnish BOSTON instead of CHICAGO sharpeners, VULCAN INK PELLETS 
i ‘ A durable easy cutting sharp- Cash sale prices— This is the ideal way to buy ink. No 
TINTED oagene ae CONSTRUGC- | ener for school use. Your choice Regular sized sharpener (wt. 1802.) Each. . danger of broken bottles, freezing | or 
ss | of two sizes. Mailed to you Giant Sharpener (wt. 2002.) Each... spilled ink, Keep the pellets dry till the 
Our drawing papers have a fine finish | without a cent of cost to you. 3x5 U. 8S. Flag (wt. 10 0z.) Each ink is needed. ‘To prepare for use, just 
and give excellent results with water fill the bottle or jar with water, add one 
colors, oreyous or charenel. . The estos IDEAL OUTLINE SEWING CARDS POCKET CLASS RECORD BOOK STICKS FOR LAYING 4g ge agg baggie ond and ‘you: have 
> especis « . P ° sar s 4 J am 
in packages of 0 sheets 9x 12 inches. This is one of the Red Line Series.| Au, ussortment of square, wooden | Gither black or red. : 
Tones: yellow, pearl gray, brown, dark re! It — noua the ag. geomet classes gtieks - = “7 — and ee Black— 
brown, a >, It. LS 3 for the school year. Names need to be | irom one to five inches in  lengt:. s f - 
ee at eke. cs enti 3 rewritten but once for the year, Bound | Fascinating and. instructive seat work | 1609 pellets, B eal (wh 12 on) 6.00 
Tones: red or purple (wt. 18 oz.) per ‘ ae in heavy paper cover with record sheets|for teaching forms and numerical Rea , . . -). 6. 
+ ERROR rede re mnaa ES. 5. t coo” Mf made of — a smooth paper for either Se, -d in box, (wt. 10 02.) .40 | Pellets for one quart (wt. 1 oz.).. ..38 
Assorted colors (wt. 18 02.) per pkg. .40 ink or penci ee or sass o 4 de Pellets for one gal. (wt. 8 0z.)...1.25 
Tones: pink, lavendar, It. blue, dk. blue, mast — {eeiing wt. 2 my fae? | ; WEAVING MATS 
dk. green, black or slate......... 35; ; jozen lots (Mailing wt. 04). «3, A new serics of mats made of tinted HAND and CALL BELLS 
GLUEY PASTE 50. simple interesting designs. The big- construction paper with colored fringes,} Teacher’s Call Bell, nickel plated, 
A teacher's desk is never complete Scion.” Pasian an teen these <a KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS +e %x6% > i -. a —. — be ag Py ee og ai tt 
witl tube of ste. This is the best iu inted on heavy cardboar¢ aT : = . . ringes, assorted colors e p p ce) (40—e in. we am. a ase. 
a oe handie ane without soiling the outlines marked in succession of dashes Good quality, very serviceable, with in strong envelope. No needles re- (wt. 6 oz. , ee errr 
fingers, or other papers than the one you and spaces, In envelope, (wt. 8] sharp or dull points. quired with these mats. Beautiful re- Our Hand Bells cous an exceptionally 
ure fixing. : 04.) a < envelope. ....+.00 30 me, ge * 3 rr = _ 9 easily obtained. (wt. 8 on) rte and clear tone. Black wood 
Gluey Paste will stick anything, will not 00 circular pricked cards in box. 3% un w — SO CT BEE .. ccc cece cccccccccccel randle, 
color or scale off, One ounce tubes in, in diameter, Simple assorted de- 0%.) Per doz. <=) COLORED CHALK a 2. — base— brass, (wei 
oe TT eee ee ee i) Signs, (wt. 6 02.) Set A. . Per]... seeceres a S. BCD woe ccccccccses's 
Two ounce itubes, each... sc. .cc sc. WOR 635550 b 45565 soo ven eae 45 | No. 104—4% in., , An absolute need in every schoolroom. | No, 10—5 % in. at base. Swiss silver 
Make your own Domino Cards with] 100 square pricked cards. Set B. (wt. don points (wt. 16° oz.) or = a ee ted eae ghite metal, wt. 2% $452 
gunmed circles. any desired combi- | eer re err ete. 84h eee, * ee : , mac aie Ree eee ee eee ee ee 35 
nations easily made by simply moisten-|100 square pricked cards, 4x5% in No. 0 — Teacher’s Shears — 8- -ine -4 which can be used for coloring maps, j 
ing circles and fastening them on assorted. Set C. in box Per box hikel ae i Say See ee gees ue oT add to tin aioe ee Sone I 
plain cards, Cireles are one inch in (WE. 20 02.) ce cceerecesecees -70 es at pour Baleay and the ankarest of These stars come in gold, silver, blue, 
a, oe Se gg Neon your pupils. _. and a No. 2 ene % in.) } 
envelope *u p ) e * DO BRB DORs 65.04 64544086554 38 c 
(wt. 1 02), One envelope..... 328 DEVOE SUPERIOR WATER COLORS No. oT seveh colors, wood box (vt. No, 4 {about % % “in,) 75 in a” box (we, 7 E 
0% (wt G8 OZ.) .. ce ceeecees Bee Vee aes tlle! LLU ee t—“(‘ié‘“i ke a ee” re cc hae 14 OZ.) secccccceereccscccccrses ic 
hese well known Water Color Sets No, = twelve colors, wood box (wt. | ¢, d hearts x 
PHONIC and NUMBER DRILL CARDS|. LT reall ‘ 8 J Gummed hearts.” Per’ box -- 86 F 
oe ae Ce a ee SacKucanD stamens [Dame MM oF Mente sos eres: 38 : 
s ace ? ac § sne . . 
on heavy durable ticket ° brushes, put up in handy tin ay ~s C m ] p ]  BuAekBona aid in making an MISCELLANEOUS Vv 
oy - i ~ * Colors——Black, 5 wang epee o p ete ata og artistic school. Made of high grade, | gectional Animals & Birds 7x9 in. Six 
‘ge clez re, ellow Ww .) 04.00 060.6.05 e ; . 
| Kibble Number " Drill Refills’ for above—1 ‘doa.’ “(wt.” 2 tough paper and can be used repo eens | ao OL —cither in box. Per box... . -35 P 
Cards for, rapid class rs Seeger pee | .30 | for further information about these and Me... g Sn ys Tell us the sub. | Jointed Animals, in sections with piasten. rs 
work, 96 combina- Fight Color set—colors as above and 4|mumerous other articles which will | jects you want or send for our com- ers to make movable toys. Per box 10 : M 
| tions. (wt. 6 02.) more, half size colors, (wt. 4 02.) .40 i lete list. Common School Dictionary, 760 pages, Be P 
per O06 oa» 0005 08ee Refills for above-—i doz (wt, 2|P¥eve satisfactory to you in both |?" tencils (wt. 2 on.). 26 | nr eh ag ey ht ats! 0 x 
Ideal Phonic Drill Cards, 02.) : 30 alit d pri Six 73,  eteeal el 3 j II TBo | Crayola No. 8 (wt. 20 “ Per doz. 1.00 f 
56 simple ei -. Se oe ee tee ee eee re eee quality and price. Six 10¢ stencils (w wel a 2em Noiseless Eraser (wt. 1% lbs.) Per aes 
| rem. Cor <0008: mG OORra:U:g ggg ae D6 to 0 Re See 8 6 9-409 0 0:9: 84% 89. EY m 
(wt. 6 oz.) per set .30 ° . ° — . “ “ . . Gummed’ Patches, ‘to reinforce holes in SS 
naan Gane ar to — sei dalevn in your remittance as it is not included in these special prices. We give| — note paper No. 1, per 100... case et al 
shipping weights for all arti ii Plastine, modeling compound, gray, : 
pping g articles so you can estimate the amount necessary to your Parcel Post zone. green’ red, brown, blue. Per pkg. .S8 J Li 
Plays, dialogues, readings, songs, etc. Sz 


Furnished in most of the colors given 


for the D & C Paper above. This is a 
lighter weight paper for cutout work, J R HOLCOM COMPANY S Cl 4 A N E Pictures for your schoolroom, x 
i e e : B ano 9 1328 t. alr ve., e @ | Classics for supplementary reading and q Ce 


















































































































































































pasting, ete, 
100 sheets y color (wt. 18 oz.)...30 fuglish Classes, i 
| 700 sheets any golor (wt, 18 0%) - --32| ESTABLISHED IN 1872 CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A.! maps “and Globes. ‘ 
— i. : - _ wien 4 J‘ 
Oe ae — a WwW 
eae | Asks for Larger School Unit " ; sm 
@ @ — e ‘fl 3 
| his P en cil Sh ]| . In his inaugural address as Commis- | Special Christmas Offers : 
arpener sioner of Education of New York E 
State, Dr. Frank P. Graves urged the 5 
Yo r Wit h t C t adoption of a larger unit of school or- 4 
urs t ou OSs mene than the present district. & 
= ¥ e said that New York is one of the 4 
Every schoolroom needs this sharpener, Every few states still retaining the district . 
repos B nay a it ae sce | Our simple plan is unit. “Some commonwealths have d 
o combine t e purchase of lea encils—and get the . a5 - : p a : 
| ini Coes aeamen, eee ae P & adopted the township basis; others This Genuine Cut Glass : : 
Pp & ere’s the way. have combined this with the county Cel ish ly 74 5 E 
| OUR SIMPLE PLAN plan, as in Pennsylvania and Ohio; elery Dish Only 74c : 
. ‘ : y but more progressive states, like Handsomely cut in the attractive ‘‘Marguerite”’ = 
_ Write to us for only five dozen of our school pencils.. These pencils are Maryland and New Jersey, have come | |} pattern,, Handiest shape for celery, Dickies, smeh A 
just what you need for your school. Let the pupils buy their pencils of to an unalloyed county unit. The dis- more in the stores. A charming gift. We pack care- 2 FH 
you. When they are sold, send the money to us, and we will forward the trict unit in New York means that, in- fully and guarantee safe delivery to any address you = 
Pencil Sharpener without cost. ’ say. Send 74¢ cash, money order orcheck. Postage : = 
stead of one board to a county, we have paid east of the Miss, If west, add 15c. : 
You will thus make it more convenient for your pupils and get this anywhere from fifty to 200, and, to say R t Re 
handy article for the schoolroom. If you prefer, you may have an Amer- nothing of other drawbacks, there are This Smart Cut- 1” 
ican flag, 3x5, fast color, for your school. Do it now, while you think of it. not enough broad-minded and unselfish Glass Flower 6} : ca 
THE D trustees to go around. Among the : —_ 
OBSON-EVANS CO. fruits of this policy are small, unen- Basket for 49c 
. iasti i Stands 6' inches high t 
140 So. Penn. St., Publishers and Manufacturers 350 No. Front St., i eg gy ge yee Be ce Oth. top ef. handle. . Beautiful : 
Indianapolis, Ind. of School Supplies. Columbus, Ohio cers, no differentiation or specializa- for mun, bacon, ote. ez) Li 
= — — __________'§| tion of the work, wretched buildings, SS Sy, 4 . 
inadequate equipment and frequently Money back if you're not de- a. dl Z : 
no high school. pier ot heck for aly ie. 2 NG 
AUTY- CHARM | 8S res ceee ogee |) PS ROY | 
unit than the district, under an au- é 
Can be yours—by mail. We can teach you at home the | thority of larger grasp, insight and de- Both Articles for Only $1. 18 % 
arts of the eosteleent the amnens of society ies transform votion than the average trustee, there Buy Christmas gifts for two different friends at 3 
“wall-flowers”’ in ascinating favorites. e a winning one time—and save money. You can’t go wrong on i 
woman and find the happiness and love that is your birthright. is ed os ss retin Boe B soon Krystal Kraft Cut Glass—it’s sure to please. Your 
Send for free Beauty-Charm booklet and copyrighted analysis, aa ovo. he oeng lonal problems pe taped yd oo Luteodince Kepoiel Kote Cat : 
Dept. D.1233, Women’s College of Arts & Sciences, 1504 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 1" NeW or uch a reorganization Glass to you and your friends. We’ll send both 
will not be easy.” pieces, perfectly packed, for $1.18—in cash, money 
= That it will not be “easy” is evi- order, check. If west of the Miss., add 20c, If de- 
é : ired, we'll mail direct to th intend 
Keep nose and head clear with Take these four denced by the fact that a law making Sooaive § A herpes we vey Ded aroccqsel § sie waged 
Kondon’s. It prevents infection i i i 
a colds and catarrh. Just as im- steps for the township the unit of taxation— ger ’ : 
ra) ame portant as cleaning the teeth, passed a few years ago, remained in P on - today. If | ye put it off, you’ll | 
1V you pupils’ effect only for a year or two, and was orget, sit down now and send in your order. Z On 
We want school teachers tol # Galth repealed through the pressure of the | |} KRYSTAL KRAFTERS, Trenton,N.J. j 
know and value Kondon’s and | M€ rural districts in spite of the efforts of Department N. E Ww. 
'S ee eee the education department to retain it 1 
their boysand girls. 1200 teach- . ‘ 
ers accepted this offerlast season = ; 
F ‘s = = 
CATARRHAL JELLY Send the names of 20 of more Moore Push-Pins 120 GOOD CANDY RECIPES 375; fF) | E: 
ee pa of your a. We will > Glass Heads -Steel Poi eeaan Pe Nee ae vo esc x} 
send you, not a sample, but a re you like now how to make the c' poloest and most de 
ara Wb ak 21 0b 6 | 1 rb a ular size 80e tube of Kondon’s. | is..., J DEALERS Moore Push: JessHlangers lcious ics of candy “Soft, Creamy Chorslate Coated Dain: re 
Pret vd th: Caramels, Candied Fruits, in ey everythin to be found in th: | you 
>] sit To hang up ings Rotter Class Cand sons Ot book et, he 7, Fino Ww How « ! — 
Iskc your dealer to show them n. Moskletellibeaent Ci Retreacest. | the P 
CYolaas VA tube of SEG Cie fie Coupon,” Mail it at ~sa 10 spat fun, Booklet willbe gent on recent poet canara ts 
wi the 20 or more names OF Piet cents. If not t you uu may returnand you Siete oo aanaael { 
AM Ke Un and addresses to moony dh Push-Pin'Co. This otfer is for a short time only--so act promptly H NELL 
“ KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. Wayne Junction Philadelphia G. G. FOWLER, 12 ASCENSION STREET, PASSAIC, N. J. | Spee 
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Save Your Magazine Dollars 


Send All Orders to 


J. A. SCHAUB 


Michigan’s Wheel Chair Magazine Man 
FERRYSBURG, MICHIGAN 


7 years a teacher. 





11 years in a 
wheel chair. 





yy \ 
9 years in business. 


Customers all over 
the world. 


That's my record. 


Happiest when 
busiest. 


I MEET or BEAT 


all prices. 


Rock Bottom Prices 


fale of tenons... 2} B50 
po lh oe eagecongeer RA $3. 50 
Bente siccion occ} $3.65 
World's Works. s.scessii} $5.50 
Beata re iteas Heer 90.75 
fe Merew.  e 


Magazine subscriptions make IDEAL Christ- 
mas Gifts. Thousands of wide awake teachers 
are embracing this idea, Gift cards FREE. 


Ladies’ Home Journal......... Semans ate $1.50 
Saturday Evening Post...... Sov ebe une 2.00 
Country Gentleman................... 1.00 


A good blotter FREE with every order. 
Rates quoted on ANY list of magazines desired. 
Write TODAY for Bargain Club offers. 








Domestic Science 


HOME Economics 


- Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 





For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 
THE SIMPLEST 


THE LATEST THE BEST 
TEXTBOOK is 


ELEMENTARY 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 


-and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 


_and the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in 1921, Mailing price $1.40 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


AUUUESPYNUNSEPANE NA 











Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents. 
Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. | 
6 or more copies, 12'4% Discount. | 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. V. =] 





Experts Get $2000-$3000 








, NELLIE COOPER, Dept.D. Fountain City, Tenn. 


q 





You Can, too 
| If you are an expert primary teacher. This un- 
usual correspondence course in “How to Teach 
| the Primary Grades” will start you far upon 
the road toa good income. Write for catalog. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Roosevelt’s Birthday 


The Boy Scouts of America on Oc- 
tober 29 undertook a Scout memorial 
pilgrimage to the grave of Theodore 
Roosevelt such as was conducted last 
year, only on a larger scale. They al- 
so encouraged the celebration of Roose- 
velt’s birthday, October 27, among 
Scouts throughout the country in co- 
operation with local councils and with 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Association 


and other interesting data connected 
with the life of Theodore Roosevelt. 
All persons are asked to help to locate 
such material and have it forwarded 
to the association, No. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


“America’s Making” 


A great demonstration entitled 
“America’s Making”. was held in New 
York City from October 29 to Novem- 
ber 12. An exposition showing the in- 


Regiment Armory, where forty-five 
different companies presented as many 
different programs—tableaux, pag- 
eants, festivals, etc.—morning, after- 
noon, and evening. However, the Ar- 
mory exposition was but a part of the 
undertaking. In all 590 entertainment 
programs were presented during Oc- 
tober and early November by school 
children. Parks, playgrounds, and 
school auditoriums were utilized. More 
than one million persons participated. 

The object of “America’s Making” 
was to inaugurate “a movement to 
abolish the racial prejudices growing 
out of the war, to bring about a better 
understanding by all Americans of the 
part played in the development of the 
country by every one of the races of 
immigrants who sought our shores, to 
instill an adequate understanding of 
the greatness of America and to dem- 


any and all storms.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans pub- 
lished monthly at Dansville, New York, for 
October 1, 1921. 

Editors, W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, Rochester, 5b ees 
Managing Editor, W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. 
Y.; Business Manager, F. A. Owen, Dansville, 
N. Y.; Publisher, F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N. Y. 

Owners: (Names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock.) Alexander Lieb Estate, Hornell, N. Y.; 
W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; W. B. Bundy, 
Dansville, N. Y.; A. E. Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth H. Beecher. Dansville, N..-¥.i F. A 
Owen, Dansville, N. ; Grace F. Owen, Dans- 
ville, ¥.5 «We Ww. Miller, Wellsboro, Pa.; 
Howard R. Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Clark, Ann Arbor, Mich.; H. G. 
Fowler, Dansville, N. Y.; Mrs. Martha A. I. 
Burdick, Portville, N. Y.; Chas. E. Gardner, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Harriet L. A. Plough, Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities : 

University Bank, Alfred, N. Y.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Addison, N. Y.; John C. Benedict, 
Elmira Heights, N. Y Bryant Paper Co., 
W. B. Bundy, Dansville, N. 
Y.; Citizens 
LeRoy Na- 
First National 

& Farmers 
John Focht, 


Myers, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
Y.; Steuben Trust Co., Hornell, N. 
National Bank, Hornell, N. Y. 
tional Bank, LeRoy, N. Y.: 
Bank, Wellsboro, Pa.; Merchants 
National Bank, Dansville, N. Y.; 


Wellsboro, Pa. 
F. A. OWEN, 


Pres. and Mgr. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day 
of October, 1921. 
Joseph C, Thomson, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 1924.) 








New Desk Maps 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for 
set of 12 samples, and complete 
list. Use coupon. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT co. 
Scientific School Map Makers 





|! 460 E. Ohio St.,. Chicago 
eI oh SRS Oli a beso oieleisicans pak 

REEL Bers: srevahc, sro usnghe 6) ake. olaivsere wake 

Ui) Ca a N.I.P.P.12) 








is seeking at all times letters, incidents | 


onstrate that the country may weather | 





dustrial, artistic, scientific and histor- | 
ical contributions of thirty-three racial | 
groups was held at the Seventy-first | 



























CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


The most Pleasing Thought to be entertained is that we shall not be forgotten. 
We enjoy the possession of visible reminders of the circumstances of time and 
This is the purpose of our Souvenir Remembrances. 


place that give us pleasure. 
















design as noted in engraving ; beautifully embossed in three colors ; 
inside pages contain an appropriate Christmas greeting, in colors, | in 
illustrated and contains also matter you furnish to be printed. 
Cover and inner pages united with silk ribbon. Appropriate for 
either Day or Sunday school teachers. 
SEND COPY: Name of school, county, state, names of school- 
board and your name as teacher and all names of your pupils. 
Sunday School, send name of S. S., class number, 
teacher, pastor, superintendent, and names of your class. 
PHOTO STYLE: The inside page opposite your printing is ar- 
ranged with a panel for your photo or that of building. Send photo 
to be copied. Send photo and order in same package if convenient. 

PRICES: 10 or less $1.75. Additional copies 9c each. 

With Photo: 10 or less $1.95. Additional copies 1lc each. 

Each Booklet enclosed in an envelope. 


names of 


these 





style G—sample will be furnished for 10c or 5 copies for 50c. 


OHIO PRINTING CoO., 
—— BOX 


engraving, 


if you 


Prices: 


Bae iat ) creer We i : TR ay] na 
\ frig? fC htishnas Gree 
3 Heretings WMA Oreeti 
H. agtmiis Gry <G \ 6 On | ae OA 
ow es * ef Yyy, 
ee — see. 
; \ | Nye | 1) » Y “Wy 
é { \ 4 p : oe / 5 . , 
| | NS " yi _ ’ / firs oe 
\ a iC) ®& 
\ % 
\ wai 
\ Be si Rristms % % 
\ eat oes ishes oy 
| Cheat an at Chetinaal ae 
‘ ade d RN ee oe ARS oot Se 
STYLE G. 
STYLE NO. 7: A beautiful Booklet, size 4x6 inches, cover | STYLE G: A series 


of booklets, covers as noted 
beautifully 
embossed in various colors. 
On inside is printed a 
general greeting, so word- 
ed as to 
greeting for your friends, 
relatives or for your class, 
do not want the 
special printing. Remember 
booklets come as- 
sorted in envelopes and do 
not contain any special 
printing to your order. 
First 10, 75c. 
Additional ones 5c¢ each 
SAMPLES: We will send sample of style 7, stamp appreciated, but we do not send free samples of 


We are anxious that you see samples 
We can fill all orders promptly, within 24 hours after order is received. 


 UHRICHSVILLE, O. 
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YVE your pupils this 
striking lesson in fs 
foot-hygiene. This chart = 
hangs on blackboard " 
frame. Lettering visible 
at a good distance. Send 


for it today 
bones— - 





Educator Shoe Chart 





Thisisthesadstory ofthis foot,that because it grewina 
the X-Ray tells nmeverhadachance _narrow-shoe prison, , 
about the bones — 





This is the cheer- of this foot that 
ful story the X-Ray 
tells about the 


“LET-THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD" 









to grow straight— shaped like this. 




















because it grew the 
grew healthy, way it should, in a 
Straight, and natu- comfortable broad- 
rally— toed shoe. 








This Striking Object Lesson is Needed Now 


O round out your talks on “health chores” and 
hygiene, you should frequently call attention to 
the importance of caring for the feet. 


You often overcome carelessness about hands, finger 
nails, and skin by a few vigorous talks. 


But to counteract the almost universal tendency of 
young people, especially girls, to torture their growing 
feet in “stylish,” narrow-pointed, bone-bending shoes, 
you must give striking object lessons — periodically 
repeated. 


The Educator Shoe Chart contains such lessons— 
easily grasped—never forgotten. 


In using this chart to strengthen your talks on the 
“care of the feet,” you not only exert a force in correct- 
ing the foot-troubles that make scholars inattentive 
and backward — 


But bring never-to-be-forgotten foot-health facts to 
the attention of those who are to be the fathers and 
mothers of the coming generation. 





Write today for this free Educator Shoe Chart, illus- 
trating simple but impressive facts about foot-health. 
We will also send additional subject matter, suitable 
for the basis of more detailed, yet equally helpful, 
talks on foot-health, in our booklet —“Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet.” We'll send you extra copies for 
distribution, if you wish. 


Write for both chart and booklet today. No obliga- 
tion on your part. Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


ED 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
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y that pleasure in labor gave to the N 
“people of early times and that is “ 
still enjoyed by a favored few who 
possess the power lo create and make. Until 
men in time shall devise some economic 
plan whereby labor and the love of it shall 
be co-existent,democracy must be content 
with a sort of happiness that has very 
definite limitations. 












heisure and pleasure seem 
synonymous in the minds of 
some people. Their synonymous 


significance can never, however 7 
\ provide the human satisfaction 
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, THE TEACHER’S HOME LIFE < 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 0 








ITHIN the past few weeks I have received three let- 
ters from patrons of schools who are familiar with 
the work which NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- PRIMARY 
PLANS is attempting to accomplish. The first letter 
was written by a woman who lives in the country 
and who is one of three trustees of the district 

> school in her neighborhood. She asks whether it is 
te proper for the teacher in this school to leave the 
district on Friday after school hours and not re- 
turn again until Monday. She thinks a teacher 
should remain over the week-end in the neighborhood 
in which she teaches and visit with the people and help 
with the “socials.” This view she has expressed to the 
teacher but the latter persists in going home every Fri- 
day. The author of the letter wishes to know whether 
it would be advisable to make a change in teachers if another could 
be secured. 

The author of the second letter lives in a village of eight hundred in- 
habitants. There is one school in which, declares my correspondent, 
there is not one teacher of even fair ability. She complains that the 
teachers are not interested in the pupils, and that they leave the town as 
soon as their work is through on Friday and do not return until Monday. 
She feels that they are teaching only for the money they earn and that 
they do not have any regard for the community. She asks whether such 
a situation is common in towns of the size of the one in which she lives. 

The third letter was written by a woman who lives twelve miles from a 
town. She has three children. Heretofore they have attended the district 
school, but this year a teacher could not be secured and the school is 
closed. The law in the state where this family lives provides that when 
a school in any district is not in operation the district must bear the ex- 
pense of transporting the children of school age to the nearest school to 
which they may be admitted. This mother, doubting the wisdom of al- 
lowing her children to be carried eight or nine miles every day, is trying 
to teach them at home and she wishes advice upon methods of doing this. 





Questions for School Patrons--- 


Immediately upon receiving these letters I wrote the authors, asking 
three questions: First, “What sort of homes are teachers able to secure 
in your community with respect to sanitary and physical conditions and 
advantages?” Second, “What does your community expect the teachers 
to do on Saturdays and Sundays,—their holidays?” Third, “What effort 
has your community made to make life agreeable and comfortable for 
the teachers?” 

The responses to these questions reveal a situation in the three com- 
munities concerned which is typical of what moy be found in many 
places scattered over the United States. In community was any 
proper attention given to the home needs of teac..ers. One woman wrote, 
“None of our ‘better families’ will take a teacher to room or to board.” 
The woman living in the remote district in which there is no school this 
year said that it was the custom for a teacher in the district to spend one 
month only in a home. During the school year she would move seven or 
eight times. In the village of 800 inhabitants the teachers obtained 
room and board at the town hotel, which offered no home facilities such 
as teachers enjoy and find necessary if they are to preserve their health 
and keep cheerful. 

After receiving the responses showing inadequate home facilities in 
the three communities mentioned, I wrote a number of teachers I knew 
in district and town schools and asked them to describe their experiences 
in finding homes. They were glad of an opportunity to unburden their 
minds upon this topic. Not one teacher who responded had anything 
good to say for the home in which she was obliged to spend at least five 
days of each week. The teachers did not charge their hostesses with in- 
difference, neglect, or selfishness; they said simply that they could not 
find accommodations in any but the poorer class of homes, where it was 
necessary for the landladies to make all the money they could by tak- 
ing boarders. Such persons, who are in the business for gain, have little 
or no realization of the facilities and comforts which a teacher requires 
in order to keep in the proper frame of mind to teach effectively. One 
teacher, after describing her home conditions, says: “A teacher who can 
get along comfortably under such conditions and who does not rebel 
against them is too dull and coarse to be a good teacher of children. I 
find that I am in a hostile attitude constantly toward my surroundings, 
and so I cannot keep in the cheerful frame of mind which is necessary 
in order that I may do the best for my children.” Another teacher says: 
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“Teachers are treated around here as though they were farm hands. 
They have no privacy at all in their homes. If they cannot live as work- 
ing men do both in regard to food and their habits of life, then they will 
be miserable all the time. I have found in my experience that the better 
class of homes will not take teachers because it is supposed to lower 
their social position.” Still another teacher writes: “I will not stay be- 
yond the holidays in my present position because I am uncomfortable in 
my home. The food I get is utterly unsuited to my taste and my needs. 
There is no heat in the room in which I sleep. The children and the 
working people in the family are all in the same living room in the even- 
ing and I cannot do any studying. I cannot possibly study in the room in 
which I sleep, and I will not stand it much longer—no matter whether 
they can get a teacher in my place or not.” 


How Some Teachers Feel About It--- 


One teacher brings out a phase of this matter which is often over- 
looked. She says: “There is no possibility of my entertaining a man 
friend in the home in which I am obliged to live while I teach in this 
town. The people evidently expect that a woman teacher will never re- 
ceive a man caller. I am disgusted with the place and I have had all I 
want of it. The people are so indifferent to.reasonable requirements of 
teachers that they do not deserve to have a school.” A teacher in a 
town of about a thousand souls writes: “In this town there is not a home 
open to us in which the habits of the people are such that a teacher could 
be comfortable in it or find accommodations which she ought to have in 
order to do good school work. I must have some time to myself, but in 
this place no one is expected to have a room to herself and spend any 
time in it. The idea that anyone should have a heated room and study or 
write or read in it has never entered the heads of these people.” One rea- 
son teachers do not like to remain over the week-end in the communities 
in which they teach is indicated by a teacher who complains that the peo- 
ple in the community try to fill up her time on Saturdays and Sundays 
with work outside of school. If there is anything at all to be done in the 
town the teachers are expected to do it. They must raise money for 
charitable purposes, they must conduct church suppers, they must teach 
Sunday Schools, they must go to church at least twice every Sunday and 
so on. If they have any spare moments on Saturday or Sunday they 
must call on the parents of their pupils or they must help backward 
children. Saturday and Sunday are supposed to be holidays for teach- 
ers, but they are not so in the community this teacher describes. 

Is it any wonder that teachers want to get away whenever they can 
from such conditions as are outlined in the letters quoted above? A 
teacher would become morbid if she had to remain continuously in any 
of these communities. Before she can become a teacher she must have 
had a good education and social opportunities, and she must have 
formed certain ideals regarding home life. She has become accustomed 
to sanitary home conditions. She has had a room which she could fit up 
according to her taste and in which she could spend some time by her- 
self. Her indoor intellectual life makes it impossible for her to enjoy 
food which one engaged in rough outdoor work might find palatable. 
Education brings with it a certain refinement, so that coarse, crude con- 
ditions cannot be easily endured. We would not want teachers for our 
children who could be satisfied with coarseness and crudity of any kind. 
Most communities insist upon securing cultured teachers, but often they 
expose them to rough, harsh experiences in lodging places and yet expect 
them to be cheerful and contented and to remain in the community con- 
tinuously, even though congenial persons and homes are lacking. 


What to Do on Saturday and Sunday--- 


A teacher who is compelled to live under the conditions described 
above will do better teaching if she leaves the community every Friday 
and does not return until Monday morning, so that she can forget her 
dull, drab boarder’s life. If a community cannot provide a cheerful and 
comfortable home life for a teacher, I believe that the trustees should 
encourage her to leave the place as soon as her work is over at the end of 
the week in order that she may be refreshed by association with people 
of refined taste, and so that she may have the comforts of a real home 
for at least two days in the week. And then when a community burdens 
a teacher on Saturday and Sunday with all sorts of responsibilities 
which have no relation to school work, it seems to me the teachers ought 
to leave so that they can regain the energy which they sadly need for 
good teaching. There are few if any kinds of work that make such 4 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Picture Study Material for Language Work 


BY MABEL L. CORBIN, Department of English, Western Illinois State Normal School 














Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 














teresting to the children and as varied 

as possible. In addition to telling of 
their own experiences, their pets, work, play, 
friends, and the objects in nature which they 
observe, the study of pictures and their painters 
affords a most interesting and fruitful field. 
Nearly all children love pictures—even those 
which are not movies—and if their ‘taste is 
guided by a teacher who herself knows and loves 
the good things in art, they learn to care for the 
best rather than the mediocre. A good way to 
arouse interest is to suggest that a Picture Pro- 
gram be given after the class has studied two 
or three artists, and another class or room or 
the parents be invited to hear it. 

Such books as Dolores Bacon’s Pictures 
Every Child Should Know, Carpenter’s Pictures 
Stories Tell, with a book for each of the eight 
grades, and the “Riverside Series of Great Art- 
ists,” will give abundant material to the teacher 
for her own study, as well as beautiful illustra- 
tions and many interesting points about the pic- 
tures and their artists, which can be given to the 
pupils. This is also true of the Picture Studies 
which appear monthly in this magazine, and of 


OR language work, whether oral or writ- 
kK ten, we must have material which is in- 





The Willett Children—Romney 


the following numbers in the “Instructor Lit- 
erature Series” (F. A. Owen Publishing Co.) : 
No. 206—Picture Study Stories; Nos. 167, 207, 
243 —Famous Artists I, II, III. (I—Landseer 
and Bonheur; I]—Reynolds and Murillo; III— 
Millet.) 

One of the best artists to take up with chil- 
dren is Sir Joshua Reynolds. His pictures are 
delightful both to little people and to grown- 
ups; his love of children always appeals to the 
pupils and the many interesting incidents of his 
life form good subjects for short talks and writ- 
ten paragraphs. Let the children look up facts 
about him; tell them the story of little “Josh” 
painting a picture of the minister on his thumb- 
nail one Sunday when he was in church, and of 
how he later copied this on a sail. So good was 
the painting that the 
boy’s father  recog- 
nized his ability and 
decided to let him 
take painting lessons. 
Sir Joshua’s Boyhood, 
His Teachers, His 
Study in Rome, How 
He Received the 
Title of Sir from 
King George III, The 
Money Received 
from His Portraits, 
How Sir Joshua En- 
tertained the Chil- 
dren While Painting 
Their Portraits, etc., 
will make __interest- 
ing topics for the 
class to give one- and 
two-minute talks up- 


on. In _ connection 
with the Picture 
Study of Reynolds’ 


“The Strawberry 
Girl,” given in Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR in 
May, 1920, adaptable 
material will be 
found. Nearly all of Reynolds’ best-known por- 
traits may be obtained from the Perry Picture 
Company, Malden, Mass. More expensive prints 
can be had from the Elson Company, Boston. 

A very good picture of Reynolds’ to begin 
with is “Little Miss Bowles and Her Dog” which 
is reproduced in this article. The picture 
should first be held up and then passed around. 
The teacher will bring out by a variety of ques- 
tions the details of the group: What do you 
specially like in this picture? (This always 
brings many interesting answers.) Does the 
little girl remind you of anyone you know? 
Have you seen a dog that looks like this one? 
Have you ever had your picture taken with your 
pet pony or dog or cat? Try holding one of your 
pets when you go home and see if it will keep 
still. Are the dog and the little girl fond of 
each other? Why? Can you bring to school a 
snapshot of yourself taken with your pet, or one 
of your pet alone? (In an upper grade some pu- 
pil will probably have a kodak and will make 
some studies of a liitle brother or sister with 
some animal.) 

Why is the little girl holding the dog so tight? 
Do you like the position of the group? Is Little 
Miss Bowles pleased to have her picture painted 
or is she a little frightened? (Here one may tell 
the children the story of how Sir Joshua made 
friends with the little girl before he tried to 
paint her. The great artist was invited by the 
child’s father to take dinner at their home and 
sat next the little girl at table. He soon won her 
heart by his little jokes and tricks, one of which 
was slipping her plate under the table when she 
was not looking and then having it mysteriously 





Little Miss Bowles and Her Dog—Reynolds 


reappear.) How do her dress and the arrange- 
ment of her hair compare with modern styles? 
This question brings out the period in which the 
artist lived and the children will learn that the 
quaint dress was the costume of 150 years ago. 
For the upper grades, instead of merely giving 
the date when Reynolds was born, connect him 
with the period of Washington and the Revolu- 
tionary war, 1776 being an easy date to remem- 
ber. But emphasize that most of his life was 
spent in London and that the children whom he 
painted were the sons and daughters of the up- 
per class of English society. 

Some of Reynolds’ other pictures which are 
especially good for school use are “The Age of 
Innocence,” “The Strawberry Girl,” “The Duch- 
ess of Devonshire and Her Children,” and “An- 
gels’ Heads.” In most 
of these the _back- 
ground is an outdoor 
scene of lawn and 
trees. As the pupils 
come to know and en- 
joy these pictures 
their attention may be 
called to other fea- 
tures: the graceful 
grouping and _ posi- 
tions of the figures, the 
sweet, child-like  ex- 
pression of the faces, 
the simplicity of the 
dress, and the color- 
ing. So many of these 
pictures have been re- 
produced in colors that 
often some pupil hasa 
copy at home which he 
is glad to bring to 
school. The_ pupils 
should also learn that 
many of Sir Joshua’s 
portraits are in Lon- 
don gallaries, others 
in the great mansions 
in England, and that 
some may be seen in the Metropolitan Art Gal- 
lery and in other American collections. 

As each picture is studied the children will be 
glad to tell about it in different ways and so get 
valuable practice in oral and written expres- 
sion. The teacher with suggestions from the 
class may put on the board a little outline from 

(Continued on page 68) 





The Infanta Margarita—Velazquez 
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Health Lessons for Elementary Schools—| 


BY BERTHA L. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is the first of a 
series in which Miss Swope will correlate Health 
Lessons with songs, stories, games, poster making, 
ete. 


HERE is at present an increas- 
ing interest being shown, 
in the more progressive 
B schools throughout’ the 
country, in the health edu- 
cation of our school chil- 
> dren. This is a subject 
which in the past has been 
decidedly neglected or, 
at best, has been given 
secondary place in the curri- 
culum. The acquisition of 
knowledge, the ability to earn 
money, these have been para- 
mount aims in the minds of 
most educators. But the world has recently 
awakened to the tardy knowledge that no 
real success in life, no efficiency in any line, 
can be attained without a strong, vigorous 
physical body. We must begin to attain this 
vigor and strength at the earliest possible age. 
If we can teach the child, when young, habits 
of right living; if we can arouse in his mind an 
enthusiasm for a strong, virile physique; if we 
can get him to practice hygienic habits, we 
have given him that which is of far more 
value than the acquisition of many facts. With- 
out health there can be no real happiness or 
success in life. 

To do this effectually, the teacher must first 
look to herself and see that by carrying out in 
her own mode of life the truths she wants to 
instill into the lives of her pupils, and by being 
a buoyant, happy example of her own teach- 
ings, she gives the first and most inspiring 
lesson. 

She should so order her own life as to diet, 
rest, recreation, and the preservation of the 
play spirit, that she will be able to live abun- 
dantly herself. Being thus equipped, she can- 
not but be deeply interested and most success- 
ful in teaching “Health” to children. 

Unlike the medical profession, we should as 
much as possible forget the diseased, abnormal 

-side of this subject, except to discover and 
remedy defects whenever possible. We should 
think, talk, and believe health always. Create 
in the schoolroom an atmosphere of interest and 
joy in healthful living. 

Any school which longer neglects this most 
important aim in education is laying its foun- 
dation in the sand, for what shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world of facts and 
lose his own health? 

However, we cannot go on teaching this sub- 
ject as it has been taught in the past. We can- 
not continue putting a book into the hands of 
pupils and then marking them on the amount 
of information they retain. It matters little in 
the daily life of the child that he knows how 
many teeth there are in the first and second 
sets, or that he may even be able to classify 
them, but it does matter greatly that he should 
form the habit of daily brushing them. To 
name glibly the digestive juices never yet has 
increased the weight of the under-nourished 
child, but to get him so interested in seeing his 
weight rise on his weight chart that he will 
drink more milk and go to bed at the right 
hour, is thoroughly worth while. A live health 
club with active officers, inspectors, and a 
health slogan, will often do more to get the 
child to form right habits of living than coer- 
cion or even bribing by harassed parents. 

Let us have health teaching looming large on 
our programs and let us correlate it with all the 
other subjects we teach. We can make health 
posters, sing health songs, dramatize health 






stories, and learn the multiplication tables" 


with health jingles. The enthusiastic teacher 
will see countless interesting ways to do this 
and will be rewarded by a surprising response 
from the children. 

The following outline on “Cleanliness, the 
first rule of the health game” will suggest 
methods of approaching the subject: 


Topics for Discussion 


I. CLEAN HANDS 

Before eating; after going to toilet. 

This topic should be stressed, as it is most 
important that children should follow this rule 
invariably. 

II. CLEAN NAILS 

Have a demonstration lesson. Bring tooth- 
picks and cotton and show how easily good re- 
sults may be obtained. Nails should be care- 
fully inspected each morning. Try to break 
any existing habit of biting nails. 


III. CLEAN FACES, NECK, AND EARS 
In the morning, at noon, and on going to bed. 
Include in the morning inspection. 


IV. CLEAN HEADS 
Discuss care of hair; frequent washing with 
hot water and a good soap. Emphasize beauti- 
ful hair for girls. 
and their use and care. 


V. CLEAN BODIES 
Give frequent talks on baths; number per 
week; time to take a warm bath; a cool bath. 
Why? 
VI. ELIMINATION 
Necessity for a regular daily bowel move- 
ment. Necessity for drinking water before 
breakfast and during the day. At least four 
glasses daily. This topic should be discussed 
as frequently and as frankly as any other. 


VII. CLEAN TEETH 
Inspect daily. Individual toothbrush; dem- 
onstration of its use; haw often and when used. 
Teach that the dentist is a friend whom we 
should not fear and whom we should visit at 
least twice a year. 


VIII. CLEAN CLOTHES 
Clean outside and underneath. How often 
underwear should be changed. Shoes, rubbers 
and their care. Discourage the wearing of 
heavy outer clothing in the _ schoolroom. 
Sweaters are often unsanitary and unneces- 
sary. 
IX. CLEAN HANDKERCHIEFS 
Daily inspection. Uses. Where carried. 
“Cover up each cough and sneeze, 
If you don’t, you’ll spread diesase.” 
(Many adults have never learned to cover up 
a cough, as we have found to our detriment.) 
I insist that every child have a clean hand- 
kerchief every day. 


Devices 


I. ART 
Have children bring pictures from home il- 

lustrating this topic. The magazines are full 
of good ones. Then have them mounted and 
lettered for posters to hang in the schoolroom. 
Have children write original jingles for these 
posters; such as, 

“One, two, three, 

We are brushing teeth, you see, 

Every morning, every night,— 

Keep them clean and snowy white. 

One, two, three, 

Twenty pearls for you and me.” 


Individual brush and comb, . 


SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Make paper cuttings of comb and brush, 
whisk broom, shoe brush, etc. Make a Health 
Alphabet booklet. 


II. Sones 
“The Song Sparrow’s Toilet,” from Progres- 
sive Music Series No. I. 


“YANKEE DOODLE” SONG 
1. We brush our teeth both morn and night, 
We keep them fine and dandy, 
We brush our hair, our clothes, our shoes, 
We keep them spick and spandy. 


Chorus— 
We are Yankee Doodle folks, 
We are spick and spandy; 
We are sons and dauzhters true 
Of Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


2. We eat good food to make us grow, 
Sometimes a little candy; 
When fruits or nuts are passed around, 
You’ll always find us handy. 
“THE MULBERRY BUSH” SONG 


1. We will wash our face and hands, 
Face and hands, face and hands; 
We will wash our face and hands 
So early in the morning. 
Chorus— 
See all the healthy boys and girls, 
Boys and girls, boys and girls, 
See all the healthy boys and girls 
Who go to bed so early. 
2. We wiil brush our teeth so white, etc. 
3. We will open windows wide, etc. 
4, Off to dreamland we will go, etc. 
This may be used as a singing game, as also 
may Cecil J. Sharp’s “Jenny Jones.” 


IIT. STORIES 

The dramatization of stories is one of the 
most interesting and effectual means of arous- 
ing an abiding enthusiasm in children and 
should be used very frequently. The fairy 
story is especially good for the first three 
grades and is often found to be interesting in 
the fourth. Let the children make their own 
suggestions and arrangements, for these, 
though crude, are more valuable than any 
made by the teacher. Use “Little Pig Brother” 
by Laura E. Richards, found in How to Tell 
Stories to Children by Sara C. Bryant; Clean 
Peter; Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart by Ant- 
dress, published by the Child Health Organiza- 
tion of America, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
City; Cho Cho Health Stories, also published by 
the Child Health Organization. 

The Story Play as well as active outdoor 
games should be used in connection with this 
work. 


GETTING READY FOR THE DAY 

1. Children are all in bed asleep. Heads 
lowered on folded arms. 

2. They wake up and stretch. All stretch 
vigorously. 

3. They jump out of bed, run to window, 
then run around room, stop at open windows, 
and breathe deeply. 

4. They skip to bathroom and make mo- 
tions of washing faces, hands, neck, and ears, 
and brushing teeth. 

5. They take Father’s setting-up exercises. 

(a) Arm stretching. 

(b) Body bending, forward, sideways. 

(c) Deep knee bending with hands 0 
hips. 

(d) Quick running in place. 

(e) Vaulting over seats. 

(f) Deep breathing. 

6. They sit down to the right kind o 
breakfast—cereal, fruit, milk, but no cof 
or tea. 





(Continued on page 68) 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


This pester may be carried out in gray, black and white, as shown. If preferred, use blue for the background. Cut th 


€ moon from white. The snow should 
have the upper edge torn instead of cut. Use dark green for the tree and bunny. 
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LITTLE WULFF’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ADAPTED FROM FRANCOIS COPPEE BY SUSIE M. BEST 
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The old priest said, “Little Wulff shall wear the golden 
circle to-day in the Christmas service as a reward 


for his tender pity and unselfish love.” 


ULFF was a little Saxon lad 
Pie lived long ago in a town in 

the far north of Europe. He 
was an orphan seven years of age and 
had only a dreamy recollection of his 
mother and father who had died long 
since. When they were gone, there was 
no one to take care of the little lad but a 
cross-grained old aunt who did not love 
children. “Why should I be burdened 
with him?” she stormed. “He is too 
young to earn money, and I am poor. 
How can | afford to keep him?” But as 
there was no one else who would take 
him, she finally permitted him to come 
and live with her. 

Now this aunt was really not poor at 
all; in fact, she had quite a bit of 
money hidden away in a woolen stock- 
ing, and moreover she owned the little 
cottage in which she dwelt. But she 


was very miserly and hated to spend as 
much as a penny. Poor little Wulff did 
not have a pleasant time with his aunt. 
Fearful lest he might ask for favors 





that would cost money, she sel- 
dom spoke a kind word to him 
and grudged him every mouthful 
he ate. The poor child’s food 
often stuck in his throat so that 
he could scarcely swallow when 
she grumbled (as she always did 
at mealtimes) about the expense 
he was to her. And yet his little 
heart so yearned for love that he 
loved even her and longed for a 
kind word from her or a tender 
caress, neither of which was ever 
given. 

Little Wulff had an uncomfort- 
able time at school, too, for he 
went to a hard-hearted master, 
who, because the child was poor 
and ill dressed, often punished 
him without just cause. All of 
his classmates were the children 
of prosperous folk and came to 
school well dressed, well shod, 
and well fed. They often thought- 
lessly ridiculed the poverty of lit- 
tle Wulff. But the lad bore all 
their rude jests quite patiently 
and never turned upon them nor 
strove to repay them in their own 
kind. 

As the Christmas season drew 
near, the children were all full of 
eager anticipation of the good 
things the Saint of Christmas was to 
bring them. A beautiful service had 
been planned to take place in the church 
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Little Wulff said, “I do not need two shoes. I 
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on Christmas Eve. All the children were 
invited to it, too. It was planned that 
they should ail meet at the teacher’s 
house and proceed with him in a body 
to the church. 

It was uncommonly cold on that day, 
and there had been a heavy snow in the 
morning, but the evening was clear, and 
the moon shone like a silver bowl in the 
heavens, while a million spangling stars 
made the night glorious. The children 
of the school arrived promptly at the 
master’s house in the evening and all 
but little Wulff were warmly clad in 
good thick coats, heavy shoes, and snug 
warm caps. Little Wulff had no over- 
coat, and his clothes were thin and 
worn. On his feet he had a pair of com- 
mon wooden shoes. Clad thus, the poor 
child was the butt of the thoughtless 
gibes of his more fortunate compan- 
ions. 

On the way to the church the children 
all chattered gaily of the many gifts the 
Christ Child would bring to them the 
next day. In most of the homes there 
were to be fine fir trees, trimmed in tin- 
sel, and laden with sweetmeats and toys, 
and lighted with many little wicks set in 
walnut shells filled with grease. Some 
of the boys meant to borrow their fath- 
ers’ big wooden shoes to set beside the 
trees to hold the special gifts the Christ 
Child had to give. 

“What do you expect to get, little 
Wulff?” asked one of the boys mock- 
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ingly, and the others laughed rudely. 

“I don’t know,” replied the lad, mild- 
ly, but I have tried to be good all year, 
so I hope the Christ Child will put some 
little gift in my shoes.” 

At this, his rude compaaions shouted 
with merriment, and one cried, “It is lit- 
tle indeed that the Christ Child will 
bother himself about such as you!” 

Although he tried not to let this talk 
grieve him, little Wulff’s heart was sore, 
and he could scarcely keep the tears 
from his eyes during the service in the 
church when the Father talked of the 
Christ Child’s coming, and especially 
when the choir sang of the Babe in the 
Manger. 

After the service, little Wulff lingered 
behind the other boys who hurried off to 
their comfortable homes. He felt lonely 
and sad as he walked slowly out of the 
church to the wide porch. In a corner 
of the porch he noticed a little boy 
asleep. He wore a clean tunic and be- 
side him lay some carpenter tools. His 
little feet were bare and looked pinched 
and frozen in the bitter cold of the win- 
try night. The well-clad children, warm 
and comfortable, hurried past the little 
waif on the porch; not one paused to 
pity him or to make an attempt to cover 
the poor cold feet. | 

Little Wulff alone stopped to gaze 
pityingly on the child. “Poor thing,” he 
said, half aloud, “how cold his little bare 
feet must be. And saddest of all he has 
no shoes to place for gifts from the 
Christ Child, and so he can get no gift.” 
(In Wulff’s country folks believed that 
the Christ Child would leave gifts only 
for those who set out shoes for him to 
fill.) 

Little Wulff continued: “I do not 
need two shoes. I will share mine with 
him. If we have a shoe apiece maybe 
the Christ Child will give us each a little 
gift.” So saying, he slipped off one of 
his own wooden shoes, and leaving it be- 
side the sleeping child, he passed on to 
go to his cheerless home. 

When he arrived there limping with 
the pain of his half-frozen naked foot, 
his cross aunt discovered at once that 
he had but one shoe. “Where is your 
other shoe?” she screamed angrily. 
“Answer me at once! I suppose you ex- 
pect a new pair, for you seem to think 


Little Wulff limping home with his naked 


foot half frozen 


money grows on bushes. Where is your 
shoe, I say?” 

Little Wulff, trembling in every limb, 
told the truth about how he had given 
the shoe to the sleeping child. Oh, how 
the aunt scolded and stormed! “Gave 
your shoe to a beggar, did you? You 
wicked boy! Well, you shall go barefoot 
the rest of the year, and mark you, in 
your one shoe the Christ Child shall 
leave a whip for me to beat you with to- 
morrow. Be off with you to bed at once, 
and you shall have no supper before you 
20, either!” 

Poor little Wulff! With an aching 
heart in his bosom, he crept up to the at- 
tic room, where he flung himself weep- 
ing on his hard pallet. But, in spite of 
his sorrows, he soon fell asleep and 
dreamed the whole night long of a car- 
penter shop where a sweet-faced boy 
helped his father plane the boards. 

He awakened early the next morning 
and quietly slipped downstairs to the 
room where the wooden shoe was set 
beside the fireplace. Oh, wonder of 
wonders! What a sight he saw! The 
whole hearth was crowded with splen- 
did gifts. Everything that could de- 
light a boy’s heart was there—toys, 
books, puzzles, candies, and clothing. 
And, moreover, right beside the one 
wooden shoe Wulff had placed at the 
hearthstone, was its mate—the identi- 
cal shoe he had left by the sleeping child 
on the porch of the church. How amaz- 
ed the cross aunt was, too, when she 
came down and saw the presents! While 
the two were examining the wonderful 
things, there came a loud rapping at the 
door and a great troop of the village 
boys burst into the room. 

“What did Wulff get?” they asked, 
and without waiting for an answer to 
their question, they added: “See, we 
got only whips! We cannot understand 
it! So we came to see what 
Wulff got.” 

When they were shown the 
wonderful gifts of Wulff, they 
were abashed, and one said: 
“Poor little Wulff—no, I ought 
to say ‘rich little Wulff. He 
got all the things we were hop- _-=== 
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we got were birch rods in our wooden 
shoes! And I guess they were all we 
deserved to get, too!” 

While they were still marveling over 
Wulff’s fine presents, the old priest 
from the church’ came hurrying up to 
them. “What do you think?” he said. 
“The Christ Child has been amongst us 
and we did not know it. The barefoot- 
ed child on the porch was he, for see! 
where he rested I found this sign!” And 
he held up a golden circle thick encrust- 
ed with precious gems. “We shall put 
this away with the treasures of the 
church, but little Wulff shall wear it to- 
day in the Christmas service as a re- 
ward for his tender pity and unselfish 
love.” And the village children, sorry 
for their former rudeness, agreed that 
this was right and went away thought- 
fully to their own homes, leaving little 
Wulff the happiest child in the world. 
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FTER making a careful study 
of soil, climate and other 
conditions affecting agri- 
% cultural production, Mr. 















‘3 Bronson decided to make 
yey his piece of cut-over land 
ye, 


into a dairy farm. The sec- 
tion of Minnesota in which 
he lives is a natural dairy 
country. Hay grows in 
abundance. The first consider- 
ation, after matters of drainage, 
fencing, etc., had been disposed 
rau of, was the kind of barn to 

* build. 

The most important items to be considered in 
building a profitable dairy barn are those of 
cleanliness, comfort and health for the animals, 
convenience for the workmen, and economy of 
construction. 

A right arrangement of the dairy barn must 
provide for: plentiful lighting, abundant ven- 
tilation and an easy disposal of the litter, an 
economical use of the floor space so that the 
number of steps necessary in doing the daily 
chores will be reduced to a minimum. 

The following points as to location should be 
considered in a well-planned dairy barn. 

The barn should run north and south to per- 
mit the entrance of sunlight to all parts. A 
sheltered yard should be located to the south of 
the building. 

Appearance from the highways in relation to 
other buildings, hills, trees, etc. 

Natural drainage away from the barn. 

Size, appearance, height of walls, floors, gut- 
ters, etc., should all be carefully planned. 


Things To Do 

Pupils should write for the following cata- 
logues and books of information on barn build- 
ing before taking up the problems below: The 
James Way, published by the James Manufac- 
turing Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Louden Barn 
Plans, published by the Louden Machinery Com- 
pany, Fairfield, lowa; The King System of Ven- 
tilation, published by the King Ventilating Co., 
Owatonna, Minn. Other catalegues of barns 
and equipment as advertised in farm journals. 

Study all the material you can find on the 
building and equipment of modern dairy barns. 

What are the advantages of a Plank Frame 
Barn over the old method of using heavy tim- 
bers for framing? See The James Way, pages 
25-31 

How many square feet of window 
should be provided for each animal? 

What points on ventilation should be consid- 
ered? 

Criticize your father’s barn according to the 
points you have just learned. 

Make plans for a model dairy barn. Use type- 
writer paper and outline with India ink. Mount 
your plans on dark mounting paper and preserve 
for a school exhibit. 

Cut pictures of model barns and equipment 
from the various catalogues you have collected 
and mount them on dark colored mounting 
hoard. Save these charts for your exhibit. 

Make paper or cardboard models for an ideal 
dairy farm and arrange them on the sand table. 

Write a composition on “Model Dairy Barns” 
and bind this into a neat booklet for the exhibit. 

Save all of your rural arithmetic problems 
and bind them into a neat booklet for the ex- 
hibit. 


space 


Cow-Comfort Problems 
The average cow requires for six months’ ra- 
tions about 21% tons rough feed, 31% tons silage, 
1 ton concentrates and 13% tons of water. How 
many tons altogether? How many pounds? 
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A cow consumes twice the weight of pure air 
that she does of food and water combined. How 
many pounds of air will the cow require for the 
same period mentioned in the above problem? 
How many tons? 

One cow would require 5 1-3 full pails of 
fresh air each minute, each pail containing 3 
gallons. How many pailfuls would one have to 
carry for her supply for 24 hours? 

When carried, this amount of fresh air would 
contain three pails of carbon diox- 
ide. What percentage is this? 

After the cow had breathed the 
air it would contain 307 1-3 pails of 
carbon dioxide. What percentage is 
this of the entire amount? What is 
the percentage of increase? 

The average composition of air is 
given as follows: 


ne ee ee POOR e eT 20.588 
SUNN Sd ivcieds oe 60508 b SAGN ESSENSE RAS CEE 76.765 
Set COREE. 55 ss kk soonatosdaseekans 
WMUEE  Seshisesshessssccsnaseaeeadssen ae 1.686 
Argon and other constitnents..........0% 0.922 





100.000 


The effect of respiration on the 
composition of air is as follows: 


Entering Air Respired Air 
Oxygen. per = 
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Practical Exercises in Rural Arithmetic—IV 


BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


to make? How many pounds would you carry? 
How far would you have to walk in a day? A 
week? A year? 

If an installation of proper equipment de- 
signed for cow comfort yields an increased milk 
flow of 1 pound per cow per day for 200 days, 
how much will the increase be? At $3.50 per 
hundred how much will this be worth? Add to 
this total the amount saved in labor per cow. 

Many diarymen have found that the installa- 
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Q 
Compare the above tables. Make Be 
a series of percentage problems : 








based on the above figures. 





The moisture thrown off by the 
average cow in 24 hours amounts to 
1i%4 pounds. How many gallons? 

How many barrels of water would 
be thrown off by 30 cows in one 
day? “Steaming,” so noticeable in 
many barns on cold days, is a sure 
sign that the moisture is not being carried off 
properly, that the air in the stable is not fresh 
and pure. 

About 3,953 cubic feet of air per hour is nec- 
esary to supply one cow. This will require an 
outtake flue .223 square feet in area. How many 
square inches? How many square feet of out- 
take flue for 20 cows? 

If a barn is arranged properly, the saving in 
time in cleaning it out is not less than 30 min- 
utes, with a saving of 30 minutes in other 
chores. Drinking cups for cows (see The James 
Way, or other descriptions of modern watering 
methods for cows) save 3 minutes per cow per 
day, or 90 minutes for 30 cows. How many hours 
per day are thus saved in Jabor alone? 

At 25 cents per hour for farm labor this will 
equal a saving of how mucha day? If the cows 
are kept in the barn 200 days out of the year, 
this will be how much per year? How much per 
cow? 

On an average a good milk cow drinks 15 gal- 
lons of water daily. 20 cows would require how 
much each 24 hours? If you had to carry this 
in 8-gallon pails how many trips would you have 








DIAGRAM I 
; MTT 


36 ft. wide by 68 ft. long. Lower story 8 ft. high. Haymow 25 ft. from floor 
to hay carrier track. 


Vertical side walls in haymow 7 ft. high 
Ridge of roof 36 ft. above ground. 


tion of proper drinking devices brings about big 
increases in milk yield. An investigation among 
28 herds shows an increase of 2.45 pounds per 
cow per day. At 2 pounds per day this is how 
much per year (200 days)? At $3.50 per hun- 
dred this is worth how much? 

Add together your totals; how much saving 
has resulted from the introduction of modern 
and convenient equipment? Do you think such 
equipment pays? 

Make a list of up-to-date equipment you would 
like to have installed in your dairy barn. 

Types of Barns 

Diagram I represents a type of dairy barn 
much in favor for general purposes, especially 
in the western states where it is not necessary 
to drive onto the mow floor for threshing or for 
the storage of grain previous to threshing. 

Estimate the number of cubic feet in the first 
story of this barn. 

Thirty cows should not be housed in a space 
much less than 42x33 feet with ceiling 8 feet in 
the clear. How many cubic feet is this per ani- 
mal? . 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ALL ABOARD FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


If you are looking for a new way lo decorate your tree, here it is. Some clothes pins, a few colors, a 
little work, and the deed is done. They are quickly made, and may be used to play with after the presents 
are given out. JOLLY SING FAT also does his share toward decorating the tree and 














is Full of good things to eat. 
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Take Mr.Clothes Pin 
and paint him with 
your Crayons or 


Opaque Watercolors. 















Trace this onto stiff paper 
for wings of Aeroplane..-.. 
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DODO BIRD 
COLORS - Body -Red Bill - Black 
Wings § Head- Blue Outlines. Black 












Mrs. Swan 
makes a Fine 
Bird Hanger-..- 
and may be used 
in the same way 
as DOOO BIRD 
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of cylinder for 
SING FAT 
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CLOTHES PINS 
AND PAPER 
SECTIONS 
may be colore 
with CRAYONS 
or OPAQUE 
“WATERCOLORS 
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10—Coasts 


a. Arctic._-Note the fjords on the west, indicat- 
ing a former glacial period. Compare the mouths 
of the rivers in the east with those in the west—the 
deltas with the estuaries, indicating a sinking coast 
on the west, a long-stationary coast on the east. 
Nordenskjold is the only man who has sailed around 
the entire northern coast. Find the sea that per- 
petuates his name. It was west of the New Siberian 
Islands that Nansen’s Fram became fast in the ice. 

b. Pacific.—There are just 36 miles between the 
northeastern peninsula of Asia and the northwest- 
ern peninsula of North America. This fact, and 
soundings in the Behring Sea and Arctic Ocean, give 
fairly conclusive proof of two things: land com- 
munication existed between these two continents 
at some period in their history, and the Arctic and 
Pacific are two separate, distinct oceans. Study the 
continental and island coasts separately and compar- 
atively. The former is irregular and steep, giving 
evidence of being a sunken coast except where vast 
deltas have been built up by the great rivers, though 
none of the coast is now sinking except in Kastern 
China. Note the seas fringing the coast. What 
has formed them? What is their value to Asia? 
A detailed study of this coast will bring out many 
interesting facts as to how the sinking of the coast, 
the building up of deltas, and the rising of the 
voleanic islands have resulted in the present con- 
figuration. 

SuccEsTep Prosect: The Isthmus of Kra, in 
the Malay peninsula, is only 45 miles wide. Con- 
struct a ship canal and estimate something of the 
advantage of such a canal to the commerce of east- 
ern and western Asia. 

c Indian.—The striking features of this coast are 
the great peninsulas, its lack of an island fringe, 
and the scarcity of good harbors. The triangular 
Deccan peninsula gives the great round-headed 
gulf of the Bay of Bengal and Sea of Arabia, while 
in striking contrast the rectangular Arabian penin- 
sula is defined by the almost enclosed rifts of the 
Persian Gulf and Red Sea, The Persian Gulf is in 
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the same rift as the Dead Sea. and is silted up by 
the sediment of the rivers that flow into it. The 
Red Sea is very deep. What separates it from the 
Mediterranean? You will want to study the Suez 
Canal in detail. 

d. Mediterranean.—The plateau of Asia Minor 
sinks abruptly into the Mediterranean anc Black 
Seas. The islands fringing this coast are of great 
historic and commercial! interest. How many facts 
of history or of mythology can you recail about 
these islands? What was their part in the World 
War? The inland drainage is mainly to the Aral 
Sea, which is really a great salt lake. This is also 
true of the Caspian Sea, the land around which is 
below sea level. It is the largest lake in the world. 
Compare it in size with our own Lake Superior. The 
Dead Sea is the lowest of these salt lakes. Its sur- 
face is 1300 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. In what ways are some of these seas in- 
volved in the fighting that is still going on in Asia 
Minor? The Sea of Marmora joined by the Dar- 
danelles to the ANgean Sea and by the Bosporus 
to the Black Sea, forms the ancient dividing line 
between Europe and Asia. The progressive map 
begun in the November issue should now approx- 
imate Map No. 3. 


11—Four Surface Divisions 


To relate the many facts treated, and'to get the 
physiographic facts and features well before the 
pupils, there should now be a summarizing of the 
four great surface divisions—the Northern Low- 
lands, the Central Mountains, the Southern Table- 
lands, and the Eastern Volcanic Mountains—and 
in turn their chief divisions. Excellent opportuni- 
ties are here presented for impressing the great ex- 
tremes and various peculiarities before met with. 
This study will bring our progressive map to the 
form given as Map No. 4. After this it is ready to 
be made into a real physical map, or a politica] map, 
or to serve as a background for representation of 
the various things that prove of especial interest in 
the future development. It is suggested that a 
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continuation of map making be very freely used 
throughout this study. Having developed one map. 
others may be traced and used as needed. It is the 
representing and impressing of the fact that is de- 
sired, not a finished artistic production. 

SUGGESTED ProsEect: A putty, or papier mache, 
or flour and salt relief map of Asia. 


12—Cliraate and Rainfall 


Asia is so vast that in large areas of it the climate 
is distinctly continental, as distinguished from in- 
sular. It is marked by great extremes of cold in 
the north and of heat in the south; in fact, only in 
the south and southeast coastal regions is there 
reasonable uniformity of temperature throughout 
the year. In general the mean annual temperature 
is somewhat lower on the east coast than in regions 
in the same latitude in the'west. Why? The cold 
pole of the earth is in nortkeastern Siberia, at 
Verkhoyansk, where at an altitude of 400 feet 
above sea level, the mean January temperature is 
60 degrees F. below zero—lower than any known 
polar temperature. A heat center for this continent 
is in northwest India, Baluchistan, and Arabia, the 
mean July temperature exceeding 95 degrees F. 
Always in considering climate we must remember 
the effect of heat in air as to pressure, and the in- 


_terrelation of these to winds and to rainfall. We 


know, of course, that the great height of the moun- 
tain and plateau areas must cause the temperature 
there to be always low, and must bring about great 
local differences. 

In winter there is a high-pressure system most 
marked in Mongolia, and in summer a low-pressure 
system, best developed in the middle region of the 
Indus, and in the Gulf of Oman. Consequently the 
winds in winter blow out from the land, and are 
cold and dry, so that practically no rain falls any- 
where in Asia during the winter except where the 
wind, after it has crossed a body of water, is de- 
flected upward by some mountain. In summer the 
winds are inflowing, and are warm and moisture 
laden. Interior regions, however, shut off from 
these oceanic influences, get little or no rain even 
in summer, and are therefore deserts. Locate these 
regions on your map. 

Now let us list the climatic areas of Asia, and note 
something of the changes brought about by local 
topographical conditions. Study closely the alti- 
tude in different localities and note especially rela- 
tion to bodies of water. 

a. The Arctic Area.—The region within the Arc- 
tic Circle is cold, dry, with a mean temperature 
never greater than 50 degrees F. in the warmest 
month and a mean rainfall not exceeding 1 inch in 
the wettest month. 

b. The Siberian Area.—A region of extremes, 
with very severe cold in winter, and summer tem- 
peratures ranging as high as 75 degrees F. The 
extremes are greater in the east than in the west. 
Why? The summers are short, with a mean month- 
ly rainfall of from 1 to 2 inches. 

c. The Central Area.—A region of varied eleva- 
tion, therefore of varied temperature conditions, 
but in general very dry, and with the difference 
that while the eastern part has its maximum rain- 
fall or precipitation in summer, the rainfall that 
the western part gets is in winter. How do you 
account for this? The exception to the above is 
the southern part of Arabia, which is in the region 
of summer rains. Why is this so? 

d. The Monsoon Area.—The region including 
India, Indo-China, between the mountains and the 
sea, and the eastern coast up to and including Japan. 
During what seasons do these regions get these 
warm, rain-bearing, seasonal winds? The word 
“Monsoon” is a corruption of the Indian word for 
“season,” but by consulting maps in your physical 
geography you will find that the monsoons set in 
and cease at different times in different places. In 
dia, Indo-China, and western Japan have winter 
rains as well as summer rains. Why? While’in the 
main, atmospheric conditions are relatively steady 
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during the period of the flow of these winds, at 
times varying conditions bring about such instabil- 
ity of pressure and consequent air movement that 
the destructive cyclones of the Indian Ocean and 
typhoons of the eastern waters are formed and re- 
sult in great damage on land and on sea. 

e. The Sub-tropicai Area.—Instead of distinct 
warm and cold or wet and dry seasons in this re- 
stricted region, it is always warm and always wet. 
Why? 

Below are quoted some exact data. Find on your 
maps the places mentioned and give reasons for the 
facts stated. 


TEMPERATURE VARIATIONS 

(1) In Siberia the variation between the hottest 
and coidest months is hardly anywhere less than 60 
degrees F., at places it is as much as 100 degrees 
F., while near the equator the difference is about 
5 degrees F, 

(2) At Astrakhan, on the Caspian, the variation 
is 50 degrees; at Tiflis 45 degrees; at Peking 55 de- 
grees; at Canton 30 degrees; and at Manila only 
20 degrees. 

(3) The extreme heat temperature for Siberia is 
between 80 degrees and 90 degrees, near the Cas- 
pian and Aral Seas nearly 100 degrees (the cold 
falls to 20 degrees below zero or lower), while in 
Southern Asia it is from 110 degrees to 112 de- 
grees (the cold falls to from 30 degrees in Northern 
India to 65 degrees at Madras). 


RAINFALL VARIATION 

(1) In southwestern Siberia the rainfall approx- 
imates 12 or 14 inches a year, while in the east 
central part it is only 5 or 6 inches, and in the 
eastern part from 15 to 20 inches. 

(2) At Tiflis the yearly fall is 22 inches, on the 
Caspian about 7 or 8 inches. 

(3) At Peking in China we find 23 inches, at 
Canton 78 inches. 

(4) In Tibet the amount of precipitation is so 
small that it can scarcely be measured. 

(5) On the west coast of the Indian peninsula 
the fall at sea level is about 75 or 80 inches, at cer- 
tain elevations as much as 250; on the east coast it 
varies from 25 to 30 inches to 50. 

(6) The tract along the Indus to within 60 or 
80 miles of the Himalayas has only 6 or 8 inches, 
while east of that on the outer ranges of the Him- 
alyas it is 200 inches, 

(7) The greatest known rainfall of the earth is 
in the Khasi hills, where, at an elevation of about 
4500 feet, from 550 to 600 inches fall yearly. 

Succestep Projects: From a study of the vary- 
ing temperatures of Asia construct for comparison 
three maps showing (1) mean annual isotherms; 
(2) January isotherms; (3) July isotherms. Make 
a color map showing the rainfall of Asia. 


13—Winds 

Turn to the map in your text and note the wind 
belts in which Asia lies. - We have already noted in 
connection with our study of climate and rainfall 
something of the effect of 

a. The size and extent of this great land mass. 

b. The height and massiveness of the central 
mountains, 

c. The position and arrangement of these and 
other mountains. 

We have also mentioned the monsoons, with 
their sometimes accompanying cyclones and ty- 
phoons. 

Now, on the map, trace each wind belt, making 
comparisons as to the eastern, the western, and the 
central part of the continent. Note especially the 
interrelationship in cause and effect of the usual 
factors, and of the factors peculiar to Asia, in 
respect to winds, climate, rainfall, and life. 


i4—Soil 

a. Great Northern Plain.— Below the frozen tun- 
dra region, much of this great plain has a rich, 
loamy soil. 

b. Desert Plateau Region.—Great portions of this 
central area are covered with wandering sand 
dunes. Beyond these the fine loess is blown or 
carried by streams, and is exceptionally fertile 
where water is also to be had. 

c. The Southern Peninsulas.—Arabia is largely 
a peninsula of sand and coarse, rocky soil. The 
Indian and Indo-China peninsulas have a clay soil, 
rich in iron. 

d. The Flood Plains.—Throughout Asia a most 
important feature is the flood plains of many of its 
rivers, These have an alluvial soil, and produce 
lavishly. 
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15—Minerals 

The development of Asia’s mineral wealth is 
so small in proportion to its resources that ac- 
curate estimates can scarcely be approximated. 
However, it has long been famous for its pre- 
cious stones and metals. We know of the dia- 
monds cut and sold in ancient times at Golconda, 
and we have marveled at the sapphires of Cey- 
lon, the rubies of 
Burma, the jade 
of Turkestan. 
We _ know that 
two-thirds of 
Russia’s great 
contribution to 
the world’s out 
put of gold came 
from _ Siberia. 
And all of this 
and more, in 
spite of the 
crude methods of 
mining, the lack 
of machinery, 
and the many 
difficulties in the 
way of opening 
up the mines, in- 
adequate transportation facilities, etc. 1 

a. Gold.—Caucasus mountains, the Ural. 
the Altai, the northeastern peninsula, and 
Japan. Our own Yukon seems to be a 
continuation of this rich gold zone. Little 
attention seems to have been paid to min- 
ing except for gold, but these mountains, 
as well as those of China, are known to be 
rich in other minerals. There are exten- 
sive quartz veins aiso. 

b. Tin.—Malay peninsula. 

c. Copper.—Japan, Siberia. 

d. Mercury.—Japan. 

e. Salt.—Dried lakes of the desert region. The 
rock salt of India is world famed. 

f, Iron.—Many regions, but little worked or 
utilized. 

g. Petroleum.—-Rich wells in the Caucasus, bur- 
ma, and Sumatra. 








the eastern islands, including Japan. 


16—Plant Life 


The soil and climate are the determining factors 
of plant life, in connection with the original dis- 
tribution, and the alteration in species as the ages 
pass. In Asia the similarities and differences are 
as broadly marked in this as in other ways. 

a. The Northern Region.—Here we find three 
great divisions, determined by soil and climate, the 
soil having been largely determined by the climate. 
(1) Tundra.—As only the top soil is thawed dur- 
ing the brief summer we find here true tundra con- 
ditions—mosses, lichens, low shrubs of birch, wil- 
low, larch and spruce not large enough to be called 
trees, with such berry-bearing plants as the cran- 
berry, and the gay poppies and saxifrages that burst 
into bloom during the few warm days. This area 
is similar to the Arctic area of Europe. (2) For- 
ests.—The large intermediate portion of Siberia 
has a loamy soil and is covered with forests of 
larch, fir, birch, poplar, and trees that we are al- 
ready familiar with in temperate Europe. Just 
south of this belt is another belt of deciduous trees, 
and south of this still another belt, which is an in- 
termediary to the steppes below, mostly of birch 
woods. Much of this is “forest primeval” and it is 
so dense as to be almost impenetrable. Even the 
most experienced trappers do not venture far with- 
out marking the trees. In places there are thick 
undergrowths of honeysuckle, clematis and rhodo- 
dendron. (3) Agricultural.—The black-earth 
region of Russia continues eastward as far as 
Tomsk, making this a good agricultural section. 
There is much meadow land in this southern por- 
tion, the agricultural zone continuing to China. 
There are large crops of wheat, rye and oats in 
spite of the restrictions of climate. An interesting 
thing is to note the predominance of European 
species in the west, and of Japanese and Chinese 
species in the east, both of which reach their mini- 
mum in the Amur basin, which has become the di- 
viding belt. 

b. The Central Region.—Perhaps the best way to 
divide this region is into steppes and deserts. The 
steppes are of two kinds; grassy steppes and poor 
steppes, the former bordering the forests, the latter 
passing into the barren desert regions. (1) There 
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are well-marked grassy steppes in southwestern 
Sibera, reaching eastward to the Ob. East of the 
Altai mountains and south of the Yablonoi, in 
eastern Tibet in the upper valleys of the great 
rivers, and to the southwest of Iran there are also 
grassy steppes. Where does each of these regions 
get enough water to produce grass? In parts of 
these regions there are oases and here and there 
irrigated sections in which cereals, fruits, and vege 
tables are to be found, and sometimes the date 
palm. (2) In the oases in the southwestern desert 
region are abundant date-palms, and near the Med- 
iterranean many fruits—olives, vines, figs, pome 
granates, oranges. (3) In the whole vast Gobi or 
Mongolian region there is hardly a bush to be found. 
However, there are grasses. (4) Tibet is almost 
tundra-like, with its coarse grasses and few stunted 
trees where the elevation does not preclude even 
these. On the moister side of the mountains there 
are some wooded areas, but more commonly the 
rich grassy steppes pass into poor steppes which in 
turn become tundra a little way below the snow 
line. Many Siberian species are found in the 
Tibet regions, and, curiously enough, some marine 
plants are to be found growing at an elevation of 
14,000 or 15,000 feet in the vicinity of the salt lake 
regions, (5) The Anatolian and Iranian desert 
regions have few plants, and very few species, A 
peculiarity of these species is the whitened stems, 
the green colors of ordinary vegetation being re 
duced to the minimum. They have almost no foli- 
age, and store up their moisture in their large, 
fleshy stems. As with other plants in arid regions, 
they are apt to grow thorns and spines. Many 
species produce gums and resins, and as these sub- 
stances exude and collect on the stems the pungent 
aromatic odor common to desert plants is explained. 
Study your map and your text to learn what man 
can produce here by means of cultivation. (6) The 
Arabian region is a continuation of the Sahara. In 
the oases are date-palms. In the south coffee is 
cultivated. What brand, from this region, is world 
famed? 

c. The Southern Region.—The varying soil and 
climatic conditions of this Warm Zone make it 
easier for us to consider it in sections. We must 
remember, too, that here our climates and there- 
fore our plant belts are not only lateral but verti- 
cal, for we find in places tropical growths flourish- 
ing to an elevation of about 3,000 feet, above them 
sub-tropical and temperate growths not finally dis- 
appearing until an elevation of 12,000 feet is at- 
tained. (1) The Western or Mediterranean Re- 
gion.—Here we find fruits—pomegranates, olives, 
figs; trees—aleppo pines, cedars, myrtles, and ever- 
green oaks. (2) The Savannas.—In Arabia corres- 
ponding to the African savanna area; India, Indo 
China, the higher parts of Ceylon, and the Malay 

(Continued on page 64) 
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own features into fantastic and unu- 

sual forms, to show contempt or deri- 

sion for their teacher or other person, 
or to amuse their friends by the comical effects 
they can produce, but the act of drawing or 
painting a face so that it will look at least half- 
way human. 

Some great author has said truly that the 
proper study of mankind is man and I will add 
to his sage remark that the proper study of boy- 
kind is boy, or the proper study of girl-kind is 
girl, with an occasional exchange of masculine 
and feminine in student and study. 

During a number of years of supervising art, 
1 found that the work of figure drawing was the 
most hated by the teachers and the most enjoyed 
by the pupils of any subject covered during a 
school year, and I was quite on the side of the 
pupils, for I never enjoyed any lessons more 
than the pose drawings. I found that the reason 
why the average teacher disliked them was be- 
cause she had no idea how or where to begin in 
presenting such a lesson and she was usually too 
serious over the results and gave herself and the 
children a paralyzing fear of failure before be- 
ginning. I therefore set myself to work out 
some method which would be effective and 
pleasant, free and spontaneous and yet which 
would give good results, and the following 
method resulted in lessons which were worth 
while. 

To get anywhere with a lesson of this kind it 
is absolutely necessary to eliminate erasing. I 
found that the brush and ink or black paint af- 
torded little temptation to erase. Furthermore, 
what is done with a brush must be done quickly, 
and there is no opportunity to “fiddle.” Nine by 
twelve manila paper with brush and paint were 
therefore the chosen material. 

I selected a boy with a well-shaped head and 
called him to the front to illustrate my points. 
[ held a book or paper across his head to cover 
all below the line A-B in the illustration, and 
told the children that the part they could see 
resembled a loaf of bread. This always amused 
und interested them, and I then covered all in 
front of the line C-D and told them that the part 
they saw was like half of a large ball, in fact 
almost a hemisphere. 

Working on a large sheet of paper with the 
ink and brush, I splashed in the shape as seen 
in Figure 1, adding the slanting line of the col- 
lar and the small touch for the ear. The slant 
of the collar is a general stumbling block to the 
beginner, who usually makes it horizontal. 

Next I held a book, a paper or a ruler across 
the head to show that the lower edge of the hair, 
the ear and the end of the nose were about in 
line and we placed the facial angle as shown in 
Figure 2. Of course some of the results were 
absurd and created laughs but I never scolded 
pupils for laughing unless they became too dis- 
orderly. It would usually take two or three 
minutes to stroke in a head with the brush and 
they were asked to try two or three. We then 
called a girl to the front and showed that her 
head was much like the boy’s except that it was 
partly hidden by hair and that the hair ribbon 
perched on top like a butterfly. Several girls’ 
heads were then tried and the pupils were al- 
lowed to fix the hair like their own or like some 
typical style at the time. 

In the lower grades I passed on to the front 


' EARLY all children love to make faces. 
I do not mean the act of screwing their 
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views, but in the fourth and fifth grades I 
showed how the loaf of bread and the ball shape 
formed the keynote to the whole picture and 
how the head could be made to tilt up or down 
by placing those two points first and making the 
rest correspond. See Figures 4 and 5. 

We then started on the front view as in Fig- 
ure 6, noting that the typical shape of the boy’s 
head resembles an egg, and a little practice was 
given in making a “good egg.” When we had 
that fairly well done we splashed in hair over 
about a third of the “egg” and added ears (not 
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too large!) and placed the strokes for shoulders 
and tie and front of coat. The girl’s head fol- 
lowed, with long or short hair, and with or with- 
out aribbon. Figures 9, 10, and 11 followed in 
the upper grades but were not given in the 
lower. : 

We had a general good time, we learned some- 
thing about heads, we learned a quick method 
of expressing a head or face and many of the 
class were able to use the method for them- 
selves later in the drawing of the whole figure. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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| A Lollipop Doll for the Christmas Tree 


} | The foundation for this doll is a lollipop or “‘all-day-sucker.”” The head may be traced on a piece of heavy water-color board and colored. Miss Lollipop’s 











cap is white crepe paper gathered on the machine. The back view shows the adjustment. The head is pasted to a piece of white around the upper edge to 
xx, leaving room for the top of the lollipop. Paste and needle and thread are used to fasten the clothes. Follow this order in dressing: cap, underskirt, 
overskirt, cape, tie. All gathering is done on the machine, the cap edge having a frill left. All is white except the violet overskirt and tie. 
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What the Dawes School P.T.A. Has Done 


pao— N a good many places any at- 
tempt to organize a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association 
NK meets with active opposi- 
vy tion from teachers and 

he § school officials, who feel 

> that such societies are 
‘*: we Zs merely unions of meddling 
(el Se OR busybodies, whose main 
Vy P object is to cause trouble 
and to interfere with the busi- 
ness of the schools. It must be 
that somewhere there have been 
groups of parents who made 
use of the associations for 
such improper purposes or the feeling would 
not be so widespread. It is unfortunate that 
the innocent must, as usual, suffer with the 
guilty. The children, who are most innocent, 
are also the greatest losers. A well-managed 
P, T. A. can do more to benefit the pupils than 
any other agency connected with the schools, 
except of course the faculty. It is my purpose 
in this paper to set forth briefly an account of 
some of the advantages of the right kind of P. T. 
A., taking as an illustration the association at 
the Henry L. Dawes School in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 

This society is the largest one in the state 
whose membership is confined to parents and 
teachers. One recently formed society is larger 
because the members were not required to be 
either parents or teachers! Whether it is wise, 
for the sake of the annual dues, to include per- 
sons not likely to be deeply interested,-is a 
question. At any rate, it has not been the policy 
of this flourishing association, and parents who 
appeared indifferent have not been importuned 
to join, as it was felt they would simply be 
“dead wood” to be carried along. 

About seventy per cent of all eligible mem- 
bers usually join when the annual drive occurs, 
and a prize is awarded the room winning the 
highest score. This is usually a handsome fern, 
but may be anything else desirable. 

The society has been in existence several 
years, and a brief account of some of the things 
it has accomplished may be of interest. In pass- 
ing, I should say that none of the things the P. 
T. A. has provided for the school would have 
been purchased by the city, for the appropria- 
tions for books, supplies aand equipment have 
been very limited, including only bare necessi- 
ties and no “extras” whatever. Tax rates have 
been high, and for many years money for school 
purposes has been largely devoted to erecting 
necessary new buildings. So if these things had 
not come to us as gifts of the P. T. A. they would 
still remain in the “All Surréunding Good,” as 
far as we were concerned. 

The first thing was to equip the large kinder- 
garten room with a set of folding chairs, to 
make it available as an auditorium for the use 
of the society, for programs given by different 
schools, or for any occasion when it was desir- 
able to seat many persons. Buildings having no 
assembly hall need some such equipment 
urgently. 

A gas range was installed in the basement, 
and during the war it was used for canning by 
the women of the neighborhood, who gathered 
in this coo] spot and preserved fruits and vege- 
tables in large quantities. The cooking outfit 
is in daily use from fall to spring to provide 
cocoa for the children who bring cold lunches. 
Agateware cups and large enameled “tanks” 
were bought, and are also used to make and 
serve hot coffee for the evening socials. The 








cocoa sells for two cents a cup, and if the en- 
terprise were not self-supporting the society 
would stand behind it and make good any def- 
icit. Thi never has been necessary. 
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girls attend to making and serving the cocoa. 
More could easily be done, at any time, in the 
line of hot lunches if it seemed desirable. 

A sewing machine was one of the early gifts 
to the building, and during the war other ma- 
chines were lent. The room was used twice a 
week as a Red Cross center for the mothers of 
the neighborhood, who thus were saved the trip 
“uptown” to the headquarters, A great deal 
was accomplished by the women and much work 
was also done by the children. 

Pictures were purchased for the schoolroom 
walls. A stereopticon, with a complete equip- 
ment for making a “dark room” out of one of the 
classrooms, is another valued gift. It is not only 
used for the classes in geography and other sub- 
jects, but is often in demand for illustrated 
lectures, given at mothers’ meetings, by speak- 
ers having some helpful message to deliver. 
A large number of stereoscopes with a very 
generous supply of pictures, the latter constant- 
ly receiving additions, are of great aid to the 
geography classes, and are in continual use. 
Again, the P. T. A.! 

In each room is a “library shelf” of books 
suitable to the grade, a nucleus of a library 
system which will yearly receive additions as 
funds become available. These bocks were 
carefully selected and are of great interest to 
the pupils, who live at some distance from the 
city library, 

While the weighing and measuring of chil- 
dren is an old story in many progressive locali- 
ties, it had never been attempted in Pitttsfield. 
Realizing the importance of the health move- 
ment in the public schools the P. T. A. pur- 
chased for the Dawes building a set of physi- 
cian’s scales, and the classroom charts issued 
by the Child Health Organization of America. 

The pupils of this building are receiving the 
same careful attention to their physical welfare 
that pupils enjoy in the most favored Boston 
suburbs. To see the interest with which they 
gather about the charts is to be convinced of 
the worth of this scheme to call attention of pu- 
pils and parents to the importance of correct 
weight, and of good health in general. 

A teachers’ rest room was furnished attrac- 
tively by the P. T. A. for the use of the faculty, 
and it is planned to fit up a second one on the 
lower floor seme day—a luxury almost unknown 
even in buildings where money is expended 
lavishly. The room has a large couch, hand- 
some wicker chairs, good rugs, and a lunch ta- 
ble with an electric grill for the cup of hot tea 
at noon. 

The grounds have been recently seeded and 
graded by the city, following the construction 
of large additions, and the society plans te set 
out shrubs, vines, and hardy plants, beautifying 
the premises as much as possible. This is one 
of the schemes for the near future. 

I must not omit to mention the semi-annual 
“allowance” of twenty-five dollars given the 
principal, to use according to her own judg- 
ment, for a variety of purposes ranging from 
school reference books for the teachers to 
bandages, iodine, and home remedies for the 
first-aid shelf in the office. Probably most 
teachers and principals can see very easily the 
advantages of having such an association as I 
have described, waiting like a fairy godmother 
to produce whatever the school would like next! 
But of course all these things take quantities of 
money. Perhaps you would like to know how 
some of it is raised, for annual dues of ten cents 
each, and penny collections at meetings, do not 
go very far, of course. 

One very successful way of raising large 
sums in a single day with no outlay is by having 
a rummage sale. A liberal business man lends 
the use of a vacant store, near a section largely 





occupied by foreigners. The articles are 
brought by members. It must be admitted that 
often they look like material for a rag-bag in- 
stead of a sale, but the crowds and the sales are 
positively unbelievable. Under proper condi- 
tions $125 can be raised in one day, and the 
class of people who buy at such sales never ap- 
parently run out of money or eagerness to shop. 

We have found that another good way to 
raise money and at the same time have a pleas- 
ant gathering of parents, teachers and pupils, 
is the “dime social” held in the evening at the 
school building. Usually there is a program 
of some sort, often by local talent which cheer- 
fully gives its services free, and generally light 
refreshments and dancing follow. The high 
school crowd comes for the dancing, and the 
children are sometimes provided with some 
special feature of entertainment. The brilliant- 
ly lighted building is an inviting spot, unlike 
those schoolhouses which stand cold, dark and 
silent from four or five o’clock until morning. 

Food and candy sales have always been popu- 
lar, and many times teachers have given little 
programs which had been arranged for some 
church, or for other causes, or young people’s 
societies have repeated plays which had been a 
success in some other part of the city. It has 
not been hard to get good speakers—city off- 
cials, ministers with some special message of 
general interest, and so on. During the fall 
political excitement, two good orators presented 
the opposing party platforms to a very enthusi- 
astic following made up of both parties, and 
voters old and new, — 

One very successful form of entertainment 
was the living picture show. Children were 
posed to represent the more familiar famous 
paintings, A doorway was used, with the cus- 
tomary gauze, gold frame, and lighting effects. 
This was so great a success that it had to be 
repeated to accommodate all the parents and 
friends who wished to come and admire. 

Not all the social affairs are money-getters, 
however. Last year the teachers entertained 
the mothers at an afternoon tea, serving sand- 
wiches and coffee. China, silver, and serving 
trays were brought from home, and each teach- 
er’s expense was kept down to less than a dollar. 
A program was given which demonstrated the 
value of thrift, and the possibility of dressing 
children attractively in made-over garments. 
The children gave a “fashion parade,” and sang, 
recited, and danced. The recitations were orig- 
inal and humorous, and dealt with the origin 
of the garment exhibited, its history, and so 
forth. An address by an expert on thrift gave 
weight to the program, which was a tremendous 
success. As most of the children in skillfully 
made “hand-me-downs” came from the more 
well-to-do families, a valuable object lesson 
was presented to the more extravagant, and 
poorer, class, who usually disdain such econ- 
omies. 

While on the subject of clothes, I should 
speak of the system by which the P. T. A. mem- 
bers and the principal co-operate to assist the 
worthy parents of large families, who find shoes 
and ccats a harrowing problem in these times. 
The principal is a kind of all-the-year Santa 
Claus. To her comes the heavily burdened old- 
est sister of many small brothers, with her peti- 
tion from the struggling Italian home—‘“My 
mamma she says could you get some shoes for 
Amato, and a coat for Phillip, please?” A lcok 
at Amato’s feet, and Phillip’s shoulders, a few 
words over the telephone, and in come the out- 
grown garments and footwear of the well-clad 
children “on the hill.’”” Sometimes the office is 
full of such clothing after a vigorous drive, and 
it is + ey reapportioned and goes where it 


(Continued on page 71) 
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The Lonesome Christmas Tree 








fea. HE little pine stood some- 
, what apart from the 
— other Christmas trees 
NAL that crowded the side 
AS walk and leaned against 
49 the front of the grocery 
‘ssn }* store. Though small of 
My ae limb and very young, 
hie st she was by far the prettiest 
il “4 = and most symmetrical tree 

Ul of all the grocer had to sell. 
Csarstmart) Yet her tender green need- 
les drooped sadly as she watched the lazy 
snowflakes drift down into the street, and 
thought with deep longing of her far-off 
forest home. 

“Oh dear,” she sighed, “how beautiful 
the snow will be in the forest to-day! If I 
were there, my boughs would sparkle with 
it like silver, and all the other trees would 
admire me!” _ 

“Why, hello! If it isn’t Miss Feather- 
top!” cried a jolly voice; and looking up, 
the pine saw a lively young junco flutter- 
ing toward her. He flew all around her 
with glad chirps of surprise, then took up 
his perch on one of her branches, exclaim- 
ing: “Don’t you remember me, little Pine 
Tree? I used to find refuge on your boughs 
last summer when the sun was very hot 
and the shade of the pines was the coolest 
place in the forest.” 

“Ts it really you, Slate-coat?” cried the 
little tree, greatly pleased at meeting her 
old friend. “It’s a wonder you would 
recognize me in this strange place!” 

“Pooh! I’'d know you anywhere! Be- 
sides, you still have the scar 
on your bark where the 
black beetles tried to bur- 
row init. Don’t you remem- 
ber that colony of black 
beetles, Feathertop, that 
built a nest at your 
roots? But my broth- 
ers and I never gave 
them a= minute’s 
peace; in fact, we 
ate up the whole 
tribe!” 






















BY VANE KENDRICK 


“I remember. And I was always grate- 
ful to you, Slate-coat,” replied the pine. 
“But what are you doing so far from our 
beloved woods? If I had your wings, I 
should be back there this minute!” 

The little bird dusted the snow from his 


slate-gray wings by rubbing them against 
the pine tree’s.long, fringy needles, and he 
chuckled in his jolly way. 

“Oh, the forest is all right in summer,” 
he said, “but in winter when everything is 
frozen up tight and muffled in snow, what’s 
a poor bird to do for something to eat? 
Here in town my friends and I find lots of 
good people who throw out seeds and 
bread crumbs for us morning and evening, 
so we never go hungry. Then we find 
shelter from the storm beneath eaves and 
porches and in the shrubbery on the lawns. 
But dear me, Feathertop, what are you do- 
ing here? I never saw you look so forlorn 
before.” 

“To be sure, what am I doing 
here?” replied the pine tree. “I 
know nothing about it, except that 
a big man with an ax came into the 
forest and cut down a lot of my 
friends and me, together with 


He dragged us 
through the woodland trails on a bobsled 
and hauled us to the railroad where we 


scores of red cedars. 







were loaded on flat cars. We met another 
flat car loaded with black spruces and bal- 
sam firs; and I heard them telling my 
friends that they came from ’way up in 
New England near Canada and were 
bound for the market in the big city. When 
they finally stopped the flat car, we were 
placed on a wagon and brought to this 
store. Tell me, Slate-coat, what does it all 
mean? What is to become of us? What 
is to be done with me?” 

“Why, Feathertop, you are now a Christ- 
mas tree!” twittered the little bird. “Some 
human being will buy you and set you up 
in his home where you will be its proudest 
ornament on Christmas Day. Your boughs 
will be hung with many lights like big fire- 
flies and with shiny ropes and painted 
fruits, until you are as brilliant as you used 
to be when powdered with snow in the 
forest. Don’t worry, old friend. These 
people will treat you with greatest honor 
and reverence.” 

In spite of the bird’s efforts to comfort 
her, the little tree looked very downcast. 

“Oh, I am so lonesome for my forest!”’ 
she mourned. “I miss old Granddaddy 
Pine, who taught me how to brace myself 
against the heavy winds. Then there were 
a red squirrel and his brother that used to 
run up and down my trunk, playing hide 
and seek with each other. They were my 
dearest pets! And every spring a bed of 
the sweetest white violets used to spring 
up at my feet, where the shade was thick 
all day long. Ah, Slate-coat, I can smell 
their perfume yet!” 

Slate-coat could do no more than chirp 
his pity, when they were interrupted by a 
clamor of fresh young human voices, as 
three children came running up, and with 
their mother, a _ pleasant-faced woman, 
they halted on the sidewalk in front of the 
Christmas trees. The little girl who seem- 
ed the oldest of the trio spied Feathertop 
at once and her eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, Mother,” she cried, “that little one 
is a perfect beauty! Do please get it for us. 


(Continued on page 75) 












Mother Goose Toy—Tommy Tucker 


i d cord. Tommy Tucker 
nstruction paper, the joints being fastened with roundheaded brass paper fasteners or bits of knotted c Pinas 
i ; ; a . io . 2 
ee vi d collar, hip ruffle and shoes. His hat has a real red feather in slit, held in place by a touch of paste in the 
wears a green suit with red c > 
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DECEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


See directions below for making this border 











December Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


December Opening Period 


Good Will 
By Mae Foster Jay 


HRISTMAS inspires unselfishness. 

The month of December should 
count much in the schoolroom for 
permanently establishing a spirit 
of good will and thoughtfulness 
for others, for all the curriculum 
work has its inspiration in the 
Christmas story—which is the 
same as saying that Love forms 
the basis for our literature, reading, music, draw- 
ing and construction for the month. Naturally 
our morning talks would be along the same lines. 

The children will have much to tell each morning 
these days. Listen to their plans and enthusiasms, 
ard share in them. Here, more often than in care- 
fully thought-out lessons, you will find opportunity 
to drop the word which will count for the moral 
development you are hoping for from the Christmas 
work. Then too, the spirit of Christmas is con- 
tagious—it will be born in one child from hearing 
another child tell of his plans. 

In all these talks emphasize giving, rather than 
receiving. And in speaking of gifts received or to 
be received, dwell lightly upon the value of the 
gift itself, stressing rather the thoughtfulness of 
the giver in thus showing his love. 

There are many beautiful Christmas poems and 
songs to be learned. Often the mere reciting of one 
of these poems, or the singing of an appropriate 
song, will establish the tone for the day in a finer, 
more artistic manner than any amount of sermoniz- 
ing could do. 

















Vy SAF was the song which the angels were sing- 
ing when they appeared to the shepherds by 
night? “Peace on earth; good will toward men.” 
That was the new rule by which people were to live. 
And the little babe had come to teach men how to 
use this new rule. What do we mean by good will? 
It means friendliness to others—even to our en- 
emies. It is hard to think of feeling kindly ‘toward 
those who do not treat us as they should, isn’t it? 
But it can be done. Christ spent his life showing us 
just how. He suffered the most unbearable cruel- 
ties from his enemies, yet he felt only sorry for 
them that they could act so unkindly. He said, “For- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 
(Teach, from the Bible, “Love one another.” “And 
be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another.” “Love your enemies; do good to them 
that hate you.) 

We have talked of Lincoln and the hard days 
when people in our own country were fighting 
against each other. Lincoln believed with the peo- 
ple of the North, and did all he could to help them 


win. But he had no hard feelings toward the South, 
his enemy. He felt so sorry for the people down 
there that he was almost broken-hearted over their 
mistaken ideas. Many, many people in this country 
said unkind things about Mr. Lincoln in those days, 
and made his way hard for him, but he held no 
grudge against them. He forgave them and sor- 
rowed over them. 

We were fighting the Germans just a few years 
ago. They were our enemies. But all the time we 
felt sorry for the German people, who had been led 
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| December Paper Cutting Border 
By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


| UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper 
| in two lengthwise and fold into thirds; 
then fold again down the center, keeping all 


edges as even as 
"_-pmanecnggemnanaten possible. In or- 
¢ der to get inside 
| the outer edge a | 
} short fold should | 
be made, the pa- 
per clipped, and | 
the points of the | 
scissors inserted | 
in the small | 
opening thus | 
made to cut out | 
the design. Part | 
of the cutting | 
may be done on | 
the central fold, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








and for all minor 
cuts the paper 
must be folded, 
keeping the outer 
edges even. The 
dotted lines indi- 
cate the folds, 
Turn the paper 
whenever ‘neces- 
sary to facilitate 
the cutting. Al- 
Vi , j ways keep the 

edges even and 
avoid jagged, splintered cutting. In giving 
this for class work, the diagrams should be 
drawn on the blackboard, and the teacher 
should make several cuttings before the class, 
explaining the method as she works. Each 
pupil should have a whole sheet of paper and 
be allowed to make two attempts. The results 
often show much variety, and individuality | 
should always be encouraged. In convention- | 
alizing a leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great 
help to have good natural specimens before 
the class. 




















into this war by their selfish rulers; and when the 
war was over we tried to relieve their suffering and 
to help them get back on their feet again. 

I once knew a fine old gentleman whom another 
man cheated out of a great deal of money. He 
might have had the man arrested and sent to prison, 
but he said, “No. Let him go. I can’t help remem 
bering that he had no father and mother to bring 
him up, and he could not have realized the wrong in 
what he did.” 

Has anyone ever treated you unkindly? Hit you, 
cheated you, made a mean remark? What did you 
do? Hit back? Cheat him, in turn? Say something 
mean to him? If so, you did not have good will in 
your heart. You were thinking of yourself and 
your own injury, when you should have been feel 
ing sorry for the other fellow because he did not 
know better than to do such an unkind thing, And 
you showed yourself no bigger and braver and 
stronger than he, To hold a grudge is little and 
selfish. The big person is the one who can return 
good for evil. 

Why do we make our Christmas wreaths of holly? 
Because the holly is believed to stand for peace. In 
Norway and Sweden Christmas is called “Yule- 
Peace.” Then everyone puts away all quarreling 
and jealousy and ill nature, and shows only good 
will for his neighbors. Children who have quarrel- 
ed make up and are friendly. 

Teach the following poem: 


UNDER THE HOLLY Boucn 
Ye who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this last fading year; 
Ye who by word or deed 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here! 


Let sinned against and sinning 
Forget their strife’s beginning 
And join in friendship now; 
Be links no longer broken, 
Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 
Charles Mackay. 


F we have all this love and good will for others in 

our hearts, how shall we show it? How did the 
Wise Men from the East show their love for the 
baby in the manger? By bringing gifts. And ever 
since then we have given gifts, on Christ’s birthday, 
and also on our friends’ and parents’ and brothers’ 
and sisters’ birthdays. That is one way of show- 
ing our love for them. 

There is a jolly old fellow of whom you talk a 
great deal these days, who is said to spend all his 
time making gifts for others. How fine he is, to 
give up all his life to thoughtfulness for others. 
That is Santa Claus’ work in life—to cheer all 
hearts. No wonder he is such a happy old soul; 
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for bringing happiness to others cannot fail to make 
us happy. 

Mary was not yet three years old. It was the first 
year that she had been able to understand about 
Santa Claus. On the night before Christmas her 
tree was all trimmed and waiting for him, her 
stocking was hung on her little red chair, and she 
was all ready to jump into bed. But just before 
Mary started up the stairs she drew her mother 
into the parlor for a minute. 

“Look, Muvver!” she whispered. “See what I 
left for Santa? Do you think he will find them?” 

Upon the little red chair, beside the tiny stock- 
ing, were a big red apple and a striped stick of 
candy. 

“Yes. I think he will find them and love them,” 
Mother told her. 

Early—oh, very early—the next morning, Mary 
and all the rest of the family came downstairs to 
see if Santa had been there. And had he? Well, 
there stood the beautiful tree, all glowing with soft 
colored lights and bright trimmings; and on it were 
dolls and books and balls and dresses and blocks— 
oh, I cannot tell you all the things that hung there 
waiting for Mary. ; 

But Mary gave them only one awed glance. She 
ran swiftly to her little chair. A stuffed stocking 


stood straight up in it, but Mary scarcely noticed 
the stocking. She was looking on every side of it. 
Then she clapped her hands and jumped up and 
down. “Oh, Muvver!” she cried. “He did get 
them! Santa did get the presents I left for him!” 

Mary was not yet three. But already she had 
learned that “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

Is Santa the only person who shows his love for 
you at Christmas time by bringing gifts? Mother, 
Daddy, friends, all play Santa at that time, too, do 
they not? Perhaps you and Daddy are keeping a 
secret from Mother until Christmas day. 

We might play Santa Claus here at school by 
making gifts for our people at home. Shall we do 
that? And keep it all a secret—and surprise them 
at Christmas time? 

What could we make for Mother? Do you know 
of something which she needs? It is always kind- 
est to try to give people something which we know 
they want. Can you think of- something. we might 
make for Daddy which he would really care to have? 
Something which you make will mean a great deal 
to them; for you will have put time and thought 
and work upon it, and that will tell them how much 
you love them. 

Does it matter about the cost of the presents 


which we give to our friends? Not at all. It is the 
love that goes into them which counts. And if we 
have to go without something ourselves in order to 
give what we wish to, the gift means more than 
ever; it is the measure of our unselfishness. In 
fact, the gifts which mean most may cost nothing 
at all. 


THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

T was to be a surprise. 

“One,” said Bessie, “that Mama mustn’t even 
suspect. We mustn’t drop a hint, not the leastest 
bit of a one. Mamma’d guess it in no time, if we 
did.” 

“What must we give? Something nicer’n any- 
thing she got last year?” said Harold. 

“She had a watch last year from Switzerland,” 
said Carl. 

“And a chafing-dish,” added Bessie, counting on 
her fingers, “and a chair and a desk and a—” 

“We can’t get any of these.” It was Harold’s 
turn to think. “Besides, they’d cost a lot, and we 
haven’t a cent.” 

“Then we can’t get any presents,” said Ray. 

“But we must!” said Bessie. “We must! 
Mamma’d feel so disappointed with nothing.” 

“And we wanted it to be better’n anything she’d 








REEN and red construction paper, or light- 

weight cardboard, crayons, paste and scis- 
sors are the only materials required to make 
these gay little boxes to hang upon your Christ- 
mas tree. They may be filled with candy, nuts, 
or other small gifts. The patterns are carefully 
worked out in the drawings. The size may be 
changed, 


| BOX A—FIG. III 


This is a triangular box, made of heavy green 
| paper. The decoration is cut out of red paper 
| and pasted upon the green. Small children can- 

not draw this pattern with a ruler, but they can 
make it as follows: fold an oblong of heavy 
paper through the middle lengthwise (oblong 
3 inches by 3% inches). Draw a diagonal (‘a”’ 
Fig. I.) Cut on this diagonal. Open the paper 
and you will have a triangle. Use it as a pattern 
and trace around it to give the 4 large triangles 
of Fig. III. Make a small triangle. (Fig. II.) 
| Use it and trace around it as shown in Pattern, 
| Fig. III. Of the practice paper cut another 
| triangle, base 3 inches, height 1% inches. Fold 
in middle and sketch and cut a design similar to 
Fig. IV. If satisfactory, place it upon the red 
paper, trace and cut three duplicates. Mount 
these red designs upon the green. (Fig. III.) 
The black represents the red paper. Place un- 
| der a weight until thoroughly dry, then fold on 
| dotted lines. Put paste over the back of triangle 
| A and fasten it upon B. This strengthens the 
box. Punch holes and hang with a piece of red 
cord, tape, ribbon, or braided raffia. 

In all of these patterns the dotted lines rep- 

resent folds, the heavy lines cuts. 


Box B—Figure V 

This box is formed of four triangles and a 
square lid. The pattern triangle is 3 by 5 inch- 
es. (See Fig. V for arrangement of triangles.) 
Cut a three inch square, lay it at the edge of the 
second triangle, trace around it to form the lid, 
then draw an extra piece ™% inch wide on the 
front edge of square. (See B.) This flap is to 
be folded down inside box. Draw the extra 
pieces marked A and C. These are to be folded 
before the lid is folded down, The small circles 
indicate the holes for the tape. A small button 
was sewed on each end of the tape after it had 
been pushed through the holes to the inside of 
the box. The buttons keep the hanger in place 
better than glue. The flap marked “D” was 
covered with paste or glue and pressed along the 
edge of triangle E. The design may be made 
with paper cuttings or drawn with crayons. 





| | Candy Boxes for the Christmas Tree 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 
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ever had.” And Ray looked at Carl. 

“And it can be—if you agree!” Carl went to the 
lower drawer of the bookcase, and took out his box 
of “Tom Thumb” stationery. “I just thought of it!” 

Bessie looked up inquiringly. 

“It’s something we each can give; what she’s 
wanted and wanted ever so long!” Carl went on. 
“And what she’s asked for, too.” 

“I—don’t—sce,” said Harold, thoroughly puzzled. 
“We haven’t any money!” 

“Don’t need any,” said Carl. 
mine ready, and you’ll see.” 

He went to the table and wrote on a page of deli- 
eate paper: 

“For -Mamma’s Birthday Present. I’ll give up 
my whistle in the house forever and ever and ever. 
Carl.” 

They all crowded to look over Carl’s shoulder. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Bessie. “I know what 
I’ll give!” And she wrote, “I’ll promise not to read 
a word after it gets dusk, before the gas is lighted. 
Bessie.” 

“T’ll hang up all my things in their proper place 
when I come from play or errands; really and 
truly,” Harold wrote. 

“T will nct forget to take off my cap in the sitting- 
room,” wrote little Ray. 

Mrs. Holman smiled her sweetest mother smile 
when she received her gifts, two days later. 

“They are the choicest presents I have ever re- 
ceived,” she said happily, “for they are something 
we all can keep.” 

Adapted from story in “Youth’s Companion” by 
Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


HAT do you think of those gifts?. Why were 

they such good ones? Because they were 
exactly what Mother wanted very much; and be- 
cause they showed unselfishness on the children’s 
part. In order to give them, they had to sacrifice 
some bad, selfish habits. Could you give Mother 
any such present as this? What is the bad habit 
about which she has to speak to you most often? 
Can you be unselfish enough to give it up as a 
prescnt to her? 

Perhaps we might give some gifts of that sort to 
one another here in the schoolroom. Presents of 
that sort go a long way; one gift of that kind goes 
to every one in the room, and each one enjoys it 
equally with all the others. Who thinks of a pres- 
ent he could make to all of us? George says he will 
give up his bad habit of interrupting. I am sure we 
will all enjoy George’s thoughtfulness for us. 
Marian says that she will not lose her place and 
keep us all waiting upon her any more. Arthur is 
going to give up that bad habit of scuffing his feet. 
What a pleasant place we can make our schoolroom 
if all this unselfishness and good will come to dwell 
in it! 

The Wise Men showed their love for the babe in 
the manger by bringing gifts. And the babe, all 
through his life here on earth, showed his love for 
men, by giving them gifts. But they were not gifts 
which cost money. Yet they were gifts which came 
from his hands, though of a different sort from 
those upon which we are working. They were gifts 
of helpfulness. Christ gave his life in helping other 
people, his enemies, as well as his friends. He cured 
the sick and the lame and the blind; he did deeds of 
kindness and unselfishness wherever he went. 

We, too, may give gifts of helpfulness.. Only to- 
day 1 saw such gifts. I saw Alice lay down her 
own work to thread Irene’s needle for her. I saw 
Miriam work for ten minutes untying a knot in 
Howard’s raffia. I saw Merle pick up dozens of tiny 
pieces of thread for Mable when she was hurrying 
to finish her sewing card. All of these things are 
gifts which count, for they show unselfishness and 
love, 


“Wait! Tl get 


WuicuH Loven BEsT? 
“IT love you, Mother,” said little John, 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
And she had the wood and water to bring. 


“IT love you, Mother,” said rosy Nell, 


- “T love you more than tongue can tell!” 


Then she teased and pouted half the day, 
Till her mother was glad when she went to play. 


“T love you Mother,” said little Nan, 
“To-day I’ll help you all I can!” 

To the cradle then she did softly creep, 
And rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly she brought the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room. 

Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“T love you, Mother,” again they said, 
Three little children going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best? 


McMurry, “Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow,’ 

Tell me some of the things which you can do at 
home to help Mother or Daddy. A kind word, a 
kind thought, a kind smile, a kind act are most truly 
gifts. And remember that you are being biggest 
when you give them at a sacrifice. When for in- 
stance, you wipe the dishes for Mother when “you 
had much rather curl up on the sofa with your new 
book, then you are being really unselfish. 

When you see the Christmas tree all lighted and 
beautiful, remember that it, too, has a message of 
unselfishness and cheer! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree 
What shall your Christmas meaning be? 
That all the world shall giow and shine, 
With just such little lights as mine, 
That warm to other hearts I'll ke, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
The fruits you bear shall mean to me 
That pleasant words and smiles shall fall, 
The whole year long, like gifts, to all 
Of those I love and who love me, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


Mary Bailey. 


A Pleasing Christmas Program 
By a Friendly Observer 


COW: have prepared nothing extra,’ Miss X. 


told me as I came into her room the day 

before Christmas. “I think it is too 
much of a tax on the children at this time when so 
many of them are practising every day for Sunday- 
school programs. Besides, I hate ‘speaking pieces’ 
and ‘exercises’ and things, anyway. I like my chil- 
dren to be natural—and I believe their mothers do, 
too.” 

She was wise, I reflected during the next hour. 
True hospitality, anyway, consists not in making a 
splurge for company, but in sharing what we have. 
There were about twenty mothers present that 
afternoon. Many of them had never come to school 
before, and probably would not come again "during 
the year—they had made a sacrifice to come to-day 
because it was Christmas time. They came in, 
some of them, in a diffident, embarrassed way. But 
they did not go out that way, at all. They departed 
as if they were leaving a place in which they, in a 
sense, belonged. They had been made to feel at 
home. And, moreover, they went away satisfied. 
They had had a little glimpse into the child’s daily 
school life—an insight which parents do not always 
get in visiting upon a special day. 

It was the informality which made the mothers 
feel at home. The children, one could tell from the 
ease and casualness of their manner, were conduct- 
ing themselves as usual. They moved about freely, 
as occasion demanded—for of course each child 
must show Mother which were his own things of 
those displayed about the room; and the little sister 
or brother must be conducted about to view the 
Christmas tree from every side, and to see the three 
Wise Men crossing the desert there in the sand 
table. They talked freely to their guests. Spon- 
taneity is infectious. Presently the guests talked, 
too—to the children, and then to each other. 

There was a program of sports,—an absolutely 
impromptu program, but one which reflected the 
month’s work in the schoolroom. The child who 
happened to be called upon responded as easily and 
as naturally as in the daily recitation. There were 
Christmas poems, songs—solos and chorus—and 
Christmas ‘stories. Then the children all danced 
about the Christmas tree and played games about 
it, after which they sat on the floor beneath it while 
Miss X. who sat with them, told them the story ‘of 
The Golden Cobwebs. 

Followed the unloading of the tree, and each child 
received one present—for each had brought a pres- 
ent for one other child in the room. But at the last 
Santa Claus came, bearing a great basket of pop- 


corn balls, a box of tandy, and an extra toy for each 
child. (Miss X. does things like this herself—and 
her salary is a paltry one, too. But she couldn’t 
help realizing that this was all the Christmas some 
of those children would have.) 

Closing time was pleasantly informal. There was 
none of the “Turn, rise, pass,” of schoolroom dis- 
missal. The departure was quite like that from any 
other social function. “It is time to go home, chil- 
dren,” Miss X. remarked quictly, And presently 
there were children bustling into their wraps here 
and there about the room, chatting sociably the 
while. There were gay “Good-bys” and “Merry 
Christmases” to Miss X. from both the children 
and their mothers, and sincere assurances that the 
afternoon had been a happy one. 


An Opening Exercise Story 
THE ROAD TO CHRISTMAS 


By Frances Lloyd 
NCE there was a little prince, the heir to a 
vast kingdom. He had beautiful clothes, and 
the most wonderful toys and pets in the 
world. Surely he should have been a happy boy, 
but he was anything but that. 

All ‘his possessions brought him little pleasure, 
for he never received a gift without wishing for one 
finer and grander. His parents tried in vain to 
satisfy his wants. Year after year they failed to 
make the little prince happy. 

At Christmas he received the finest gifts in all 
the land, yet even these did not p!ease him. When 
the king went to the nursery in the tower he found 
the little prince in tears. All about him were truly 
marvelous toys—tops of gold that played sweet 
music while they spun, ponies of wood that would 
trot like real ones, and many other toys finer than 
you could well imagine. 

“Why, my dear son,” said the king, “what can be 
the matter? Surely you are not displeased with 
your lovely gifts?” 

“But, Father, these are not so fine as I had hoped 
for. This ball is but a mere common toy; this boat, 
too, is most inferior. I can never be happy with 
such things,” wailed the little prince. 

“There, there now,” said the king, as he patted 
the head of the sobbing boy. He knew well enough 
there were no finer toys than these in all the land, 
but he wisely kept his peace. Looking out the win 
dow of the tower room, he beheld the road that led 
down into the Lower Kingdom, and he at once 
thought of a plan. 

“We will ride to-day into the Lower Kingdom,” 
he said to the prince. “Crops were poor there last 
season, and the people have very little. Perhaps we 
can help them; perhaps they can help us.” 

So when the servants had brought the horses, the 
king and the prince rode down into the Lower King 
dom where the harvests had been small and scant. 
At every little hut they stopped and _ inquired 
whether all was weil with the people there. Always 
they found the family happy and contented. At one 
place the people were dining on coarse bread and 
milk, but they were as merry as could be. 

“Is there anything you need, my good man?” 
asked the king. 

“Nothing, whatever, your majesty,” replied the 
farmer. “We have so much more than many others, 
you would do well to save your gifts for them.” 

“And have your children plenty?” questioned the 
king. 

“Enough and to spare,” said the good man. “They 
would be happy to share with those less fortunate.” 

The prince looked around the hut in wonder. Only 
the rudest homemade toys were to be seen, and very 
few of them. He was sorely puzzled to understand 
how anyone could ke satisfied with such. But he 
found the same conditions wherever he went—few 
possessions and grcat happiness. 

Finally he noticed one little boy playing with a 
set of homemade blocks. He was having such a 
merry time the prince could not refrain from ask- 
him about them. 

“Were those the gifts you wished for?” he ques- 
tioned the child. 

“Nay, these are finer than any I had ever dreamed 
of. See, they are made of the birch that grows in 
the great forest. Where could you find anything 
more beautiful and white?” replied the boy. 

Still the little prince was puzzled to understand 
his happiness. But as he rode on by his father’s 
side, he thought on all the things that they had seen, 
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He questioned others and found them all equally right. Look at the design and the colors on its | rest of the supports but do not overlap them. Cut 






































happy with their common toys. cover. If the design will attract attention from our where they cross. Before you cut the lantern from 0 
At last he said to himself, “It is not the toy, it is own big design or if the colors do not harmonize the good black paper, try one from practice paper. v 
the heart that makes the happiness. I must never with the colors that we have used in our big design, There are so many different kinds of lanterns that le 
be sad again.” we will gladly make a little cover ourselves. You you may make one to your own liking. st 
Just then the tower of the castle where he lived can see how by looking at the pictures. tl 
came into view, and he rejoiced to see it once more. CANDLE CALENDAR 
The good king had shown his little son the road to a LANTERN CALENDAR A Christmas candle to light us through the New 
happy Christmas, and in all his life he never forgot A Yuletide lantern to light us through the New Year! 
. Year! _ Material 
Material Background green 41%x12 in. 
: Flame red 1% in. circle 
Background green 44x12 in. : ; 
Base support black %x4in. tee = oe 
Vertical support black 3-16x10% in. : —_ —_ ; 
Top support black  3-16x3% in. Holder — oe in; 1x1 in.;1x3 in. 
Suspension chain forlantern black  3-16x1% in. ie ac x1 in. 
Practice paper for lantern 114%4x3% in. Pa vg ar 
Lantern black 1%x3¥% in. nate 
Glass for lantern red 1%4x3% in. Start with the base of the candle holder. Paste it 
Hanger black %x1 in. about 3% inches from the bottom of the paper. 
a Watch the spaces at the sides as you build up the 
vere other parts. 
Paste 
Ja 
mi 
bo 
his 
FIGURE 2 Ye 


Start with the base support. Paste it about 1 
inch from the bottom of the paper. Build up the 
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The Christmas Calendar 
By Maude E. Meek 


of 


out with colored papers. The boys and girls 

will like them, for a little message comes with 

each one. The hangers for all are made alike: a 

piece of paper one-half inch by one inch is used 

vertically with the two top corners rounded and a 
hole punched at the top. 

In selecting the calendar pad, let us look at the 
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[’cxt are some Christmas Calendars to work 
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Here is Jack. He has jumped out of his box to fro 
wish us “A Happy New Year.” He will stay with olde 
us all the year and cheer us up if you put him on x T 
your calendar. A stuc 
Material : a 
Background black 4%x12 in. 3 and 
Box red 8x3 in. pat 
Body tan 8x4% in. tum 
Collar red, blue, each 8x1% in. 
Pompons (3) red, blue, tan %x% in. 
Hanger red 14x1 in. 
Calendar, Pencil, Penny, Scissors, Paste 
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JACK-IN-THE-BoOx CALENDAR 
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FIGURE 1 






space which we have to place it in. Is it a hori- 
zontal oblong? Then let us select a pad that is a 
horizontal oblong. If it is a vertical oblong, what 
shaped pad may be used? Yes, a vertical one is 
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Fig. 1 shows the pattern for 
one section of Jack’s body. You 
will have to be careful not to 
leave much space between the 
sections when you trace it on 
the yellow paper or poor Jack 





FIGURE 3 


will not have five 
parts to his body. 

Fig. 2 is the 
pattern for his 
collar. 

The blue piece 
will remain full 
size and the red 
piece we fold and 
cut as shown in 
Fig. 3 before we 
paste them to- 
gether to make 
Jack’s collar look like the picture. 

Fig. 4 shows his funny face. 

For pompons, use a penny to trace around and 
make nicks all around the edge with your scissors. 

Start the pasting with the box 1 inch from the 
bottom of the paper. Jack’s body is straight but 
his head bends forward to say, “A Happy New 
Year!” 


FIGURE 4 


Arab Life 


A Correlated Problem in Third Grade English and Drawing 


Directed by Pearl M. Noyes and 
Blanche Race Sanford 
Respectively Teacher of Language Methods in Summer Session, 


and Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


r I AHE following problem was worked out during 
the summer session of the State Normal 
School at Potsdam, New York. The idea 

grew from a desire to teach a series of English les- 

sons, based upon one theme rather than a succession 
of unrelated lessons. The child’s interest served as 

a guiding motive in the selection of the subject, 

“Arab Life,” and the unwavering and increasing in- 

terest from day to day proved that the topic had 

been weil chosen. The Supervisor of Drawing and 
the Teacher of English correlated the work through- 
out the entire four weeks. 

The subject matter was taken up in the English 
period—the description of the desert; an oasis; a 
caravan; “the ship of the desert” and how nature 
had fitted him for his home on the desert; an Arab 
family—their appearance, dress, food, mode of life; 
the perils of the desert. All of the various phases 
of English work were based upon this subject— 
story telling, reproduction, sentence building, para- 
graph building, picture study, dramatization, and 
lessons designed to aid in the choice and use of 
words. 

The following is a brief description of the series 
of drawing lessons: 


Part I 


The teacher prepared a large poster to use as a 
background for the sand table, blue paper repre- 
senting the sky and tan paper the sand. The first 
lesson was a study of palm trees, the children first 
cutting the feathery top of the palm from manila 
paper for practice work, and later cutting the same 
from green paper. Brown paper was used for the 
trunks of the trees. One child cut from blue paper 
the water for the spring at the oasis, others cut 
from green paper the grass around the spring, while 
older children pasted their palm trees on the poster. 

The next three or four lessons were spent in 
studying the means of travel, and in drawing the 
camel with an Arab on his back. Each child was 
given a small pattern of the Arab and his camel, 
and he was required to draw one as nearly like the 
pattern as possible, putting in the lines of the cos- 
tume and of the face. 

The next day large models of the same were put 
up before the class and different rows were asked 
to make different sizes for the poster. In the suc- 
ceeding lesson these were colored, cut out, and dif- 


ferent children were allowed to go to the poster and 
paste theirs on to form a caravan. Each child was 
given some active part in making the poster. 

Next the characteristic dress of the Arab was 
studied. The children were given figures about the 
right size for the poster, also pieces of oak-tag 
paper. They drew the figure on the oak tag free- 
hand and then worked out the costume to corres- 
pond with what they had learned about it. These 
figures were also pasted on the poster. 


Part II 

Part IT consisted in the work on the sand table 
proper, the lessons thus far having been only the 
poster background for the sand table. The children 
now proceeded to the construction of objects for the 
sand table. The trees were first attempted. The 
class rolled paper to make tall cylinders for the 
trunk. They cut strips of brown crepe paper, 
fringed it on one edge to give the trunk a shaggy 
appearance, and wound these strips around the 
cylinder. They then cut three flat sides of the top 
of the palm tree, bent each in the middle at right 
angles, pasted the flat surfaces together, cut slits 
in the top of the trunk, and pushed the top of the 
tree down into them. The trees were arranged 
around the spring on the sand table. 

The camels were modeled out of clay modeling 
wax. Toothpicks were used inside their legs so that 
they would stand up. The Arabs were worked out 
in much the same way as for the poster, except that 
the robes were cut double and slipped over their 
heads, and that the headdress, too, was cut double 
to cover the back of the head. 

The tent was made to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to the descriptions of Arab tents. Two boys 
constructed the tent, another the fireplace where 
the Arabs baked their bread in thin, crisp cakes, 
another the well sweep. The children were responsi- 
ble for the arrangement of all the objects on the 
sand table. 

The culminating problem of the series was the 
weaving of a small rug by each pupil. The process 
of making the first loom was studied before the 
work was attempted. It was found that interest 
increased, rather than diminished, as the lessons 
progressed. 


ENGINEER 

The Friendly Observer entered a schoolroom just 
as the girls and boys were lining up for a game. 
The teacher obligingly explained, as follows: 

“Write words on separate cards. Tell the pupils 
they may play train. Give every child, except one, 
a card. Have corresponding cards along the wall 
or the words written on the board some distance 
apart. Let the children line up behind the child 
who has no eard, as he is the Engineer. The chil- 
dren march around the room, Each child is to 
watch his word, for that is his station. As the 
train passes the words, the Engineer calls the sta- 
tions, and each child is to leave at his station. If a 
child does not leave at his station he is to pay a 
forfeit; that is, he must be seated and cannot be 
Engineer. If the Engineer makes a mistake the 
train is stopped and a new Engineer is taken on, 
the old one going to the end of the train.” 


WRITING ON SKATES 

This teacher had no trouble at all in getting her 
little pupils to use their fingers properly in their 
writing. The Palmer class were having their exer- 
cise, and the thumb and two fingers grasped the pen 
in the most approved style, while the little finger 
and its mate “skated” over the paper. “Now we'll 
skate,” she said, and these two fingers kept in per- 
fect position. In another room the teacher spent 
most of the writing time in getting that one posi- 
tion. The idea of these two fingers skating made 
the children in the first room enjoy the whole lesson. 


THREE BEARS’ SAND TABLE 

After the story of the “Three Bears” had been 
told and played, the pupils illustrated it on the sand 
table. They made the bears’ house out of a shoe 
box, putting on a roof and leaving the front open. 
They furnished it with three chairs, three beds, and 
a table with three bowls, all constructed from draw- 
ing paper. Small branches and twigs were placed 
around the house over the rest of the table to make 
the woods. Goldenlocks, a doll dressed and brought 
by some child, was on her way through the forest 
toward the bears’ home. Three bears molded from 


clay, were placed in the forest that led from the 
house. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENTS 


To supply the demands of the many 
teachers who desire duplicates of the Poster 
and Mother Gcose pages published in this 
magazine, we have arranged two collections 
of these in convenient Supplement form. 
Each Supplement also contains a Poster, 
reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 


ing how to mount and color the patterns. 

Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid 60 NS 

cents each. ARR ™~ 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
fer less than one dozen. 
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Little Wulff’s Christmas Gifts 


DIRECTIONS: Fair-haired “Little Wulff” wears dull gray trous- 
ers and a soft blue tunic over a cream shirt. The boy with the fur 
cap has a scarlet cape over a green tunic. The seated boy has 
gray over orange. His hair is black. The other child has brown 
hair and wears russet over cream. Mount as shown, using a strip 
of light tan oatmeal wall paper, 36 x 14 inches. 
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Rural School and Community 


A Page Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


Local Needs in Agriculture Teaching 
By Frank H. Close 


Superintendent of Schools, Holmes County, Ohio 


FTEN the teaching of agricul- 
ture in a rural community 
by the use of a general text 
is ineffective, and even far- 
cical. Most general texts 
attempt to cover every 
phase of farm work for 
every community in the 
United States. One such 
text not only presents soils, 
plant life, orcharding, farm crops, 
insects, and animal husbandry, 
but under farm crops it deals with 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, pea- 
nuts, sweet potatoes, Irish pota- 
toes, oats, barley, sugar plants, 
hemp and flax, buckwheat, rice, 
garden products and forestry. The book in mind 
gives three pages to swine, two and a half pages to 
poultry, and four pages to corn. Use of such a lim- 
ited space means that the subject matter will be 
merely a general statement that fails to reach any 
real depth. In fact, if you eliminate from the aver- 
age general text in agriculture all subjects foreign 
to your community, and all statements that country 
children would naturally know, not much more than 
the covers of the book are left. 

In dealing with poultry one book merely states the 
uses of chickens, ducks, geese and turkeys; gives the 
different breeds; and ends by telling what an incu- 
bator and a brooder are. As to the brooder, it 
states, “The brooder is employed to take care of 
the chickens as soon as they leave the incubator.” 
How informational and how helpful to the average 
rural child! 

A very recent general text in treat- 
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1921. A neighboring farmer with almost 200 hens 
got less than 50 eggs. Teaching of this kind has di- 
rectness, proper focalization, and community appli- 
cation, and it gets results. 

In another community dairying was somewhat 
neglected, and a course in this subject was offered. 
A map was prepared showing each farmer’s herd, 
silo, if any, and other facts bearing upon that phase 
of farm work. Not only did the pupils become in- 
terested, but adults soon learned that dairying was 
being taught, and the community adopted improved 
methods and blossomed forth in increased pros- 
perity. The map itself was made to show the 
development. 7 

Orcharding, corn, and other farm subjects may be 
handled in the same way. Where the needs and 
problems of the different communities of a county 
are pretty much the same, uniform courses may be 
offered, taking up but one problem at a time. By 
so doing special demonstrations may be arranged 
for a group of schools. 


The Cases of Jeanne, Janie and Janet 
By Vida M. Bates 


NE Saturday afternoon Marian Blue returned 
C from the mail box saying, “Oh, Mother, 
here’s a letter from Janet, I’m sure. Will 
you watch my cookies, please, while I read it?” 
Mrs. Blue had removed the last panful from the 
oven and was coming back to the living room when 
her daughter finished the letter and offered to read 
it aloud: 


“DEAR OLD DARLING, 

“The die is cast! The Rubicon is crossed! I 
have decided for good! I’m going to business col- 
lege this summer. You know when I was visiting 
at Uncle Henry’s last Christmas, Hazel and 


Louise told me about their work and how much 
pay they were getting—more money than I have 
ever got for teaching school, and more than even 
you get with your headful of brains-and your ex- 
perience. So I have made up my mind for certain 
that I am going to try a business career. Teaching 
is all right, but I want more money than this job 
offers. 

“The mail man is due in a few minutes—there 
comes his horse’s nose around the corner now! 

“Lots of love, 
“JANET.” 


“And the worst of it is,” added Miss Marian as 
she folded the letter again, “she is more than half 
right. Business positions such as one can become 
fitted for in a short time do offer us tempting sal- 
aries.” 

Her mother reminded her, “But money isn’t all.” 

“I know it; still—” 

A few weeks later, two young women were climb- 
ing up the hill on the Blue farm. They were out 
on a bird trip but could not refrain from talking 
as they went up through the pasture toward the 
woods. 

“Why, Janie, what’s the trouble?” Marian asked 
her young friend. 

“Now don’t you tell a soul. I just can’t stand it 
a day longer. I dread to go back to school next 
week. They’ll be telling another dreadful story 
about me.” Janie Lee was almost in tears. 

“Sit down here on this rock and tell me about it.” 

“Oh Marian! They say I don’t have fire enough 
to keep the children warm and I have it too hot 
on warm days and I don’t sweep the schooihouse 
often enough and I let the children out too early 
and I keep them too late and I can’t teach and— 
and—everything!”’ The poor girl broke down and 
cried on her friend’s shou! er. 

Miss Blue tried to comfort her by 








saying, “I know how that is, Janie, 





ing the subject of swine mentions 
the forage crops, and the use of 
portable fences, and reaches a cli- 
max in saying that hogs are f¢d 
grain feeds and slops in troughs. If 
the last part were true, it would be 
like teaching school children that 
boys and girls drink milk out of 
glass tumblers. But as the se!f- 
feeder for hogs has come into quite 
common use, the statement is far 
from correct. 

A general text for city boys and 
girls, intended to promote a broad 
understanding of the production of 
foods, serves its purpose well, but it 
is entirely out of place in presenting 
subject matter that will help in 
making a living. This requires spe- 
cialization, and best results are ob- 
tained by working along the lines of 
community needs and problems. 

One young man went into a com- 
munity to teach, and found that 
most of the farmers never expected |} 
to get many eggs from the poultry 
during the winter months. He saw 
the need, and the problem, and how 
he could be the means of increasing 
the farmers’ incomes. A class was 
organized, using a text dealing with 





poultry only. On a piece of card- pupils. Lack of time and scarcity of materials were our greatest difficulties. I soon taught the 
board 24 by 36 inches a map of the children how to increase our supply of materials. We saved all the cardboard from our scratch 
district was made, showing farms, | pads; collected string, scrap sheet iron, wall paper, books, and tin boxes. With these materials 


number of hens, breeds, and spaces 
for record of egg production. With || 
this as a foundation the class delved 
into the poultry subject matter with 
a determination to produce results 
-with their home flocks. Culling 
demonstrations were held. The care 
and feeding of hens for eggs was 
the central topic of study and appli- 
cation. The interest in making re- 
ports and comparisons was intense 
and it reached all the people of the 
community. 

Ore boy who had twenty-three 
hens under his charge, gathered 402 








were covered with ‘“‘cover” paper. 
sheet of blotting paper put in made the project complete. 
cover paper, etc., we made very pretty address books, memory books, and Japanese books, in which 
the children mounted pressed flowers found in the community. We also made snapshot albums. 
For these we used black cover paper, lettering the covers in Chinese paint. 

The children were never happier than on the last day of school, when for the first time they had 
something that they had made ready to take home and show their parents. The appreciation ex- 
pressed and the interest shown throughout the community led me to go a step farther. The next 
We made baskets and other articles, of various shapes and 
sizes, as shown in the illustration—flower baskets, waste-paper baskets, sandwich and sewinz 
baskets, window boxes, jardinieres, serving trays, etc. 
that we had a school sale at which we cleared seventy-five dollars. One child worked on her bas- 
ketry during the summer and at Christmas time cleared fifteen dollars. 


year I taught the children basketry. 





Industrial Art Projects in a Small School 
By Marion C. Ressler 


I realized that the children in my Pennsylvania rural school were longing for a chance 
to have the hand trained as well as the mind. Having always believed that drawing and indus- 
trial arts had an inestimable value in the training of the child, I introduced both to my eager 


| we made the following attractive and useful articles: 
The sheet iron made splendid “book-ends,” 


designed and enameled by the children. Spice, 
cake, candy, and cracker jars were made by designing and enameling tin boxes. Attractive des 
blotters were made from the backs of old roll books, which the directors were destroying. These 
Corners were designed and fitted on by the boys and girls; a 
With cord, cardboard, wall paper, 


The demand for these objccts was so great 


but never mind what ‘they’ say. It 
isn’t worth listening to, especially 
when you know it isn’t true, and 
surely all that can’t be so. It con- 
tradicts itself. Don’t you see? We 
all have to stand gossip more or less 
if we serve the public. Ministers 
and school teachers must get cal- 
loused so they won’t mind such little 
things. I am sorry you have struck 
it your first year of teaching, but 
don’t worry about it.” 

“I can’t help it. First thing I 
know, I am wondering what they 
will say next because I did this or 
didn’t do that.” Tears were threat- 
ening once more. 

“Now let’s forgct it, Jasie my 
dear. Did you catch a gimmvse of 
the little redstart over in that beech 
tree?” ~ 

It was nearly a year later that 
Miss Blue was calling on Jeanne 
MacLaren, one of her former school- 
mates. . Their talk worked round, as 
it often seems to do when teachers 
get together, to the subject of 
schools. 

“Do you know, Marian,” Jeanne 
confided, “I just long to get back to 
a little country schoolhouse. I did 
enjoy the work there on White Brook 
more than anywhere I have taught 
since I finished normal school.” 

“Why don’t you come back to 
country teaching then?” 

Jeanne was very frank in her re- 
ply. “I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed of myself and I guess I am, 
a little. But, listen, Marian, do ycu 
really enjoy telling folks you are a 
rural teacher?” As her frie:d 
smiled understandingly though she 
remained noncommittal, Jeanne 
continued, “My pride works that 
way. Folks in general seem to thi2k 
any poor ‘idiot can teach a country 
school and that only an idiot wou! ! 
keep on at it, year after year. Of 











eggs during the month of January, 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


The World and Its Peoples 


By Elsie F. Redman 


HE geography lesson, if its purpose 
is the accumulation and recapitu- 
lation of facts, may indeed be 
“bone-dry” and uninteresting. But 
if the teacher is alive to the possi- 
bilities of the subject, there is no 
other more inherently fascinating 
or more valuable in developing the 
powers of imagination, reason and 
observation. As a broadening and 
cultural influence also it is unsurpassed. 

What could be more fascinating than the world 
and its peoples? In each one of us there is some- 
thing of the “wanderlust.” In most cases it will be 
unfulfilled in actual fact, yet it may be allayed in 
imaginary travel. The fancied wanderings over 
the face of the globe will develop the imaginative 
taculty, which like other faculties becomes strength- 
ened with use, enfeebled with disuse. 

There is no better stimulus to research work than 
geography. If certain definite topics, related to the 
country which is about to be studied, are assigned 
to the pupils and they are asked to bring in reports 
on these, they will take up the study of the country 
with more intense interest, for they will feel that 
they themselves have contributed to the knowledge 
of the class as a whole. 

For instance, before taking up Japan, the follow- 
ing topics were assigned to a 7th grade class: 


1. The China-Japan War. 

2. The Russo-Japanese War. 

3. Japan in the World War. 

4, Japan and the Peace Treaty. 
5. Japanese Customs and Habits. 


Topics of this nature serve to correlate geog- 
raphy with history and current events. 

It is best to divide the class into as many groups 
as there are topics for consideration and to give 
one to each. 

In order to get the required information, various 
sources may be consulted—histories, World Alma- 
nac, books of travel, ete. This provides an excellent 
way to inculcate the library habit. 

In the study of Egypt the following topics were 
assigned: 

1, Pyramids. 

2. Sphinx. 

3. Suez Canal. 

4, Nile River. 

5. Dam at Assuan. 

6. Egypt and the Children of Israel. 

In taking up China the following were considered: 


1. Dynasty of the Mings. 

2. Dynasty of the Manchus. 

3. Chinese Republic. 

4. Chinese Flag—old and new. 

5. Chinese Wall. 

6. Confucius. 

Naturally, the pupil in looking up these topics 
will find a wealth of detail which could not possibly 
be brought to the classroom and given in the allotted 
time. He must be made to realize this and be dis- 

















couraged from bringing in source books and reading 
long accounts. 

It is well to give each pupil a definite time allow- 
ance of from one to three minutes and have it thor- 
oughly understood that he must be prepared to 
give only the most important points in that short 
time. This is excellent practice in selecting the es- 
sentials and eliminating minor details. 

As for training the reasoning faculty, geography 
should be no less effective than mathematics. The 
“Why” should be placed before the pupil at every 
turn. Nothing will be more interesting than to 
trace the relation of cause and effect between the oc- 
cupations and the physical conditions of a given 
country or state. 

Why is ship-building an important industry in 
Maine? Why is cattle-raising carried on success- 
fully in the northern states of the Mississippi 
Basin? Why have famines been frequent in India? 
In China? 

The answers to these and similar questions will 
bring out a knowledge of surface and climatic con- 
ditions and establish them as causes of definite 
effects. 

In order to fix the essentials there is no better 
method than the individual scrapbook. This may 
contain certain dictated notes but should be, almost 
entirely, evidence of the student’s own efforts. 

Pupils should draw and color maps of countries 
studied, locating the places mentioned in class. 
‘hey should be encouraged to collect and paste in 
their books pictures illustrating the architecture, 
occupations and customs of the people. In the 
United States railroads and steamship lines issue 
pamphlets which contain excellent material. Maga- 
zines, also, in both reading matter and advertising 
pages, are helpful. In addition, newspaper clip- 
pings relative to places studied should be made. If 
the child’s interest is aroused he will be ever on the 
alert for material and in this way his power of ob- 
servation will be trained. 

Finally, through the study of the peoples of the 
earth, we can bring the child to the realization that 
after all the whole world is kin. 


Citizenship and Our National Ideal 
By Mamie Thomson Johason 


111—The School and Our National Ideal 
AIMS 

TEACHER’S AIM: To lead pupils to see that the 
school must support and strengthen our National 
Ideal by establishing right habits of thought and 
action. 

Pupits’ Motive: To find out how the govern- 
ment of our school corresponds to our National 
Ideal. 


SussecT MATTER 
I. The purpose of the school—To help boys and 
girls become the highest and best type of peo- 
ple they are capable of becoming. 
II. The work of the teacher—her rights, privileges 
and duties. 
III. The pupils. 





1. Rights. 
a. Healthful environment—conducive tu 
life. 
b. Thorough 
liberty. 
c. Suitable and pleasurable recreation 
teaching children to employ leisure 
time and making for happiness. 
2. Duties. Necessity fur yoverament in 
school. 
3. Privileges. 
PROCEDURE 
1—The School 

What ideal of government do we American peo 
ple stand for most strongly? (See statement of 
National Ideal.) 

What things must we know and be able to do be- 
fore we can realize our best selfhood? (Get a list 
from the children of the various lines of knowledge 
and activities necessary for efficiency in adult life. 
Classify under the following heads)— 

INTELLIGENT COMMUNICATION WITH OTHERS: Lan- 
guage and Reading, Spelling, ete. 

ASSOCIATION WITH OTHERS: History; Geogra 
phy; Laws; Government; Business and Industry; 
Commerce; Arithmetic; Sciences, etc. 

LEISURE TIME: Arts; Literature, etc. 

(For additional suggestions the teacher may con 
sult the Minnesota State Course of Study, pages 
203-206. Too much time should not be taken by 
this discussion, but children should be led to appre- 
ciate the vast amount of knowledge and develop- 
ment necessary for highest self-realization. It 
should lead them to see the value of an education.) 

Show that we can learn all of these things out- 
side of school, but that school affords the quickest 
and cheapest way—in time, effort, and avoidance of 
unnecessary experiences—of acquiring the knowl- 
edge necessary to our development. The purpose 
of the school is to help boys and girls become the 
highest and best individuals they can become. 


II—The Teacher 

The teacher is in school to help you get the knowl- 
edge you require. Her rights are the same as those 
of other individuals. Her life should be healthful, 
comfortable, pleasurable, and free from annoyance. 

If we wish to secure her best services and enable 
her to help us more, we must help her to secure com- 
fortable living quarters, pleasant environment, and 
sufficient salary. Above all we should refrain from . 
cheating ourselves and others of her best services 
by annoying her and wasting our time. When your 
faithful horse is trying to pull a heavy load up a 
long, steep hill, you do not annoy it by whipping it 
and pricking it, and by putting obstacles in its way. 
Your teacher is trying to help you and your class- 
mates up to your highest and best selves; therefore 
every hindrance should be removed from her path- 
way. 


education——making for 


WI—The Pupils 
1—Ricuts: The three fundamental rights as 
outlined in the Declaration of Independence may 
again be emphasized. If boys and girls are to reach 
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their highest development, they must live healthy, 
wholesome lives. Some things that help to make a 
healthful environment: 

Clean and sightly school yards. How can we im- 
prove the condition of our school yard? Make a 
map showing the landscape gardening you would 
like to have worked out in your school yard. Make 
a list of trees, shrubs and flowers you would plant. 

What is the proper kind of heating and ventilat- 
ing system for rural schools? Make a drawing and 
explain the working of a modern room heater or 
basement furnace. 

Explain why seats should be single and adjust- 
able. What are pupils’ duties with regard to them? 

Discuss the proper lighting for your school. Find 
the proportion of lighting surface to the floor space. 
Is it sufficient? 

Make a list of necessary equipment and furni- 
ture for your school. Why must pupils care for and 
protect school property? 

What are your obligations with regard to per- 
sonal and room cleanliness? 

Knowledge is power, and right knowledge is also 
fréedom. Why must there be a thorough education 
of the individual before he can be truly free? 

Why can there be no true liberty without order 
and system? 

Review the list of the various branches of educa- 
tion we must pursue in order to become efficient. 
Show the value of each subject you are now study- 
ing to your daily and future welfare. Show that 
your habits of study will mark your workmanship 
of the future. 

Wholesome recreation makes for character devel- 
opment. Team work, honest effort, obedience to the 
rules of the game, service and co-operation, lead to 
true happiness. Happiness does not come from 
amusing oneself, but rather from seeking those 
things that make us better. If we learn to spend 
our leisure time in sports and activities that give us 
higher ideals, we shall find that which gives the 
happiness that is enduring. 

2—PRIVILEGES: Mention some of the privileges 
which you enjoy and which children in other coun- 
tries do not have. What is the difference between 
rights and privileges? 

38—DutTiEs: Make a list of your duties and obli- 


gations to the school, and give a good reason for 
each one. Show why it is your duty to attend school 


regularly. Why is it your duty to take care of 
school property? Why is government necessary in 
the school? Whom does it benefit most? 


SUMMARY AND GENERALIZATION 


State as concisely as possible the lesson problem 
to which we were going to find the solution. 

The school assists us in becoming the kind of 
citizens our nation needs to support our National 
Ideal. 


Additional Topics for Development 
I. The Parents and the School. 


TEACHER’S AIM: To lead pupils to see that the 
school may assist its adult patrons in more 
fully realizing their “unalienable rights.” 


PupILs’ Motive: To find out how our school 
may still help our parents. 


1. Rights of the patrons of the school—thorough 
education of all children in the community 
because of: 

a. Personal satisfaction. 
b. Protection against 
gence and ignorance. 

2. Privileges— 

a. Use of school library for further educa- 
tion. 

b. Use of building for free community gath- 
erings. 

c. Visiting school for pleasure and profit. 

3. Duties—Government of school through di- 

rectors, county superintendent and others. 

a. Attendance at school meetings. 

b. Payment of taxes. 

c. Visiting school for purpose of co-operation. 
II. How much does this state pay for my education? 

A study of the state’s methods of raising school 

money, granting aid, encouragement, etc. 


III. Why is this state a good one in which to secure 
an education? A study of: The school laws; 
types of schools—District—Associated—Semi- 
graded—Consolidated, high schools, colleges, 
universities. 

IV. Does this state live up to the National Ideal in 
caring for her defective children? 

V. Would a national system of education be pref- 
erable to state systems? 

VI. How may I Lecome a teacher? 


carelessness, negli- 
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Continued 


Outlines for the Study of United States 


History—XIII 


By Regina I. Zimmerman 
Austin High School, Chicago 


The Civil War 
I—Secession 


A Immediate causes. 

1 The “personal liberty laws,”—passed by cer- 
tain Northern states to secure to fugitive 
slaves right of trial by jury. These were re- 
garded by South as violations of the Coasti- 
tution. 

2 Election of Lincoln. 

3 Federal legislation regarded by South as un- 
friendly,—the tariff. 

B Sentiment toward secessicn. 

1 South—Constitution was a compact between 
the states. When that compact was broken 
by laws against the interests of any of the 
states, they were at liberty to withdraw from 
the Union. The state was supreme over the 
nation. 

2 North—The Union was one and indestructi- 
ble. Secession only a rebellion which must 
be crushed. War fought at first to preserve 
the Union. 

C Action of South. 

1 South Carolina. 

2 Other southern states. 

3 The border states. 

D The Confederate Constitution. 
1 Comparison with Federal Constitution. 
2 Striking features. 
a Secession. 
b Foreign slave trade. 
3 Officials. 
Ii The winter in Washington. 

1 Attitude of Buchanan. 

2 Attempts at se.tlement. 

3 Agitation in the North. 

4 Inauguration of Lincoln. 


Il1—The Peginning of the War 


A Comparison of belligerents. 
1 Extent of territory. 
2 Population. 
3 Resources and wealth. 
4 Industries. 
5 Training of officers. 
6 Spirit. 
7 Situation of armies. 
B Geography of the war. 
1 Line of defense. 
2 Direction of mountains,—effect. 
3 The river valleys. 
4 Railroads of the South. 
5 Location of capitals. 
6 The coast line. 
C Plans for the war. 
1 Southern. 
a Defend territory. 
b Seize United States military supplies in 
South. 
ce Get control of torder states. 
d Capture Washington. 
2 Northern. 
a Blockade coast. 
b Control border states. 
e Control the Mississippi. 
d Capture Richmond. 
D Opening events. 
1 Bombardment of Fort Sumter. 
a Causes. 
b Result. 
ce Effect on North and South. 
2 Call to arms. 
-8 Proclamation of blockade. 
4 Action of border states. 
a Importance. : 
b Struggle in Maryland, Missouri, and 
Kentucky. 


III—Military Events of the War 


(The military events of the war are not to be 
studied in chronological order, but as resulting from 
the plans of each combatant.) 

A Confederate advance on Washington. 
1 Battle of Bull Run. 
a Events. 
b Effect on North and South. 
B Union advance along the river valleys. 
1 The Tennessee. 
2 The Cumberland. 
3 Capture of New Orleans, 
4 The siege of Vicksburg. 
C Enforcement of blockade. ; 
1 The Monitor and the Merrimac. 
D Union struggle for control of Southern railroads. 
1 Battle of Shiloh. 
2 Campaign around Chattanooga. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—continuea 


8 Occupation and later withdrawal of all but D Development of _—e resources. 


E First Union advance toward Richmond. 
1 The Peninsular campaign. 
a The commander. 
b Plan of attack. 
- ¢ Failure. 
F Lee’s invasion of North. 
1 The first invasion. 
a Second battle of Bull Run. 
b Invasion of Maryland. 
2 The second invasion. 
a Purpose. . 
b Battle of Gettysburg—importance. 
CG Campaign against Richmond. 
1 Grant’s method. 
2 Advance on Richmond. 
38 Sherman’s march through Georgia. 
a Purpose. 
b Events. 
c Co-operation with Grant. 
4 Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley. 
5 Siege of Petersburg and Richmond. 
6 Retreat and surrender of Lee. 
H Treaty of peace. 
1 Terms, 
2 Generosity of Grant. 
Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
Battle of Gettysburg. 
Siege of Vicksburg. 
General Grant. 
General Robert E. Lee. 
General Sherman. 


IV—Political Affairs 


A First administration of Lincoln. 
1 Inaugural address. 
2 Cabinet members. 
8 Assumption of powers. 
A Treatment of Southern sympathizers. 
5 Growing confidence in the President. 
6 The Draft Act. . 
B Emancipation Proclamation. 
1 Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery. 

a Early expressions. 

b Effort at first to have war fought to 
preserve the Union and not to abolish 
slavery. 

c Willingness to permit slavery in the 
South, but not to permit further exten- 
sion. 

2 Policies pursued. 

a Treatment of fugitive slaves. 

b Abolition in District of Columbia. 

c Pians for compensated emancipation. 

3 The Proclamation. 

a The first draft. 

b Need for a military victory. 

c The first proclamation issued. 

d The final proclamation. 

e What the proclamation accomplished. 

C The election of 1864. 
1 Difficulties of. Lincoln. 

a Opposition of his own party. 

b Attitude of Chase. 

ce Public criticism. 

2 Nomination of Fremont. ees 

a Party—composed of faultfinders of Lin- 
coln. 

b Failure of movement. 

8 Candidates. : 
a Lincoln—re-nominated by Republicans. 
b McClellan—LDemocratic candidate. 
A Election of Lincoln and Johnson. 
Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
Seward. 
The Draft Riots in New York. 


V—Foreign Affairs 


A Attitude of England. ‘ 
1 Fear of growing power of United States— 


desire to see it decreased by an insurrection. 
2 Need for Southern cotton. 
3 BeSigerency acknowledged. 
4 Resentment of North. 
a Resented haste. 
b Loss of hope of England’s sympathy in 
contest for freedoni. 
5 Favorable results in South. 
B The Trent Affair. 
1 Desire of South for friendship of European 
governments. 
2 Dispatch of commissioners. 
8 Arrest of Captain Wilkes. 
4 Attitude of England. 
5 Feeling in the North. 
6 Settlement by Lincoln. 
C English help to South. 
1 Fitting out of cruisers. 
2 The Alabama. 
a Construction in England. 
b Destructive work. 
D Occupation of Mexico. 
1 Debt of Mexico. s 
2 Demands of European countries. 


France. 
4 Maximilian made emperor. 
5 Attitude of United States during war. 
6 Demands of Seward after war. 
7 Execution of Maximilian. 


Vi—Financial Measures 


A Commercial conditions. 
1 Cheerful attitude toward taxation. 
2 Increased industry. 

B Means of raising revenue. 

1 Increase of tariff rates. 

2 Levy of direct tax. 

3 Tax on incomes. 

4 Issuance of bonds. 

C Paper money. ; 

1 Greenbacks—paper money issued and made 
“Icgal tender,” that is, persons were obliged 
to accept it as money. 

2 Results of issue. 

a Deterioration in value. 
b Rise of prices, 
D National Banking Act. 

1 Purchase of bonds by banks. 

2 Permission to circulate 9) per cent of their 
value in notes if bonds were deposited with 
government. 

3 Effect. 

a Demand for bonds created. 
b Uniform currency established. 


Vil—Results of the War 


A Cost of the war. 

1 Money. 

2 Lives. 

3 Industry. 
B Preservation of the Union. 
C Abolition of slavery. 


E Exemption from strife and economic loss that 
would have resulted if Confederacy had been set 
up permanently as a separate nation. 


References for the Teacher 


GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, History of the 
United Siates (pp. 624-785); James and Sanford, 
American History (pp. 368-414) ; McLaughlin, His- 
tory of the American Nation (pp. 385-432), 


TOPICAL REFERENCES: I—The Civil War and the 
Constitution (Vol. I, pp. 74-166); Wilson, Division 
and Reunion (pp. 204-216); 1l—Burgess, The Mid- 
dle Period (Vol. I, pp. 167-205); Wilson (pp. 217- 
219; 239-246) ; I111—Burgess (Vol. II, pp. 1-71; 88- 
206; 238-287) ; Wilson (pp. 219-223; 230; 233; 237); 
IV—Burgess (Vol. II, pp. 72-88; 115-118); Wilson 
(226-227 ; 233) ; V—Burgess (Vol. II, pp. 288-314) ; 
Wilson (p. 221); VI—Burgess (Vol. II, pp. 214- 
229); Wilson (pp. 282; 247). 


Suggested References for Children 


Coffin, The Boys of ’61; Bruce, Brave Deeds of 
Confederate Soldiers; Abbott, Battlefields of ’61. 


Source Articles 


In Vol. IV of A. B. Hart’s American History Told 
by Contemporaries: “Home Life of a Southern 
Lady,” by Mrs. Victoria Clayton (pp. 244ff.); “At 
the White House,” by Wm. H. Russell (pp. 290ff.) ; 
“Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg,” by Lieut. James 
Longstreet (pp. 372ff.); “Surrender of Lee,” by 
Gen. U. S. Grant (pp. 437ff.) 


Dates and Events to Remember 


1860—Secession of South Carolina. 
Jan. 1, 1863—Emancipation Proclamation. 
April 9, 1865—Lee’s Surrender. 





- DECEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection . It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 





‘It is Christmas on the highway 
In the thronging busy mart: 


But the dearest, truest Christmas 
e heart” 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—continuea 


Personages to Know and Identify 


To Know: Jefferson Davis; General Grant; Rob- 
ert E, Lee; Abraham Lincoln. 

To IDENTIFY: James Buchanan; Horace Greeley; 
W H. Seward; General Sheridan; General Sher- 
man; Edwin M. Stanton; Alexander H. Stevens; 
Samuel P. Chase; David G. Farragut. 


The Outline as a Help to Study 


By Mary Emily Clark 
Principal George Biddle High School, Cecilton, Md. 


OW shall we teach our children to study? We 
read much about “thought-provoking ques- 
tions,” “felt needs,” “problem-project meth- 

od,” “socialization,” etc.; but practical suggestions 
relating to the mastery of facts are always welcome. 
Every child has need of a good firm foundation of 
fact before he answers those “thought-provoking 
questions” about which we discourse so glibly. My 
opinion is that the outline, taught carefully and 
thoroughly, will be of inestimable value to the stu- 
dent, and in later years to the adult. 

The study of the outline should begin early in the 
pupil’s school career. It may be that he is studying 
history, or geography, or literature in a very small 
way; but even then he needs to know how to select 
the essential points, learn them thoroughly, and 
from these facts as an outline in his mind, talk in- 
telligently about his lesson; not a haphazard guess, 
a skip from beginning to end, and then back to the 
middle again! Haven’t you heard just such a les- 
son? Suppose we take two paragraphs from Mowry’s 
First Steps in the History of Our Country and see 
how many salient points each possesses. 


(p. 182) Louisiana Ceded to the United States.—And so they 
eoncluded a treaty with France by which that country ceded to 
the United States the entire province of Louisiana, embracing 
the whole country from the Gulf of Mexico on the south to the 
British possessions on the north, and from the Mississippi River 
to the Rocky Monntains. This more than doubled the territory 






The three devices above will be found helpful in the lower 
grades in promoting punctuality, attendance, or scholarship, dur- 
ing the month. The intention in each case is evident. In the first, 
the candlesticks and candles are either drawn on the board or 
Pupils who have accomplished some standard set by 
the teacher are permitted “to light” the candles (using yellow, 


pasted on. 


orange, and red) and have their initials placed below, as shown. 
In the case of the wreath, there is section competition as well as 


of the United States. When Napoleon signed the treaty, as he 
laid down the pen after affixing his name to the document, he 
said, “This accession of territory forever strengthens the power 
of the United States, and I have just given to England a mari- 
time rival that will sooner or later humble her pride.” 


(p. 170) Aide to Washington.—Five years passed before the 
surrender of Cornwallis. Much of this time young Hamilton 
was an aide on the staff of George Washington and met many 
leaders of the day. His principal employment was to answer 
the many letters which the general received; but he was present 
at all the great battles, and always acted with courage and 
bravery. In the siege of Yorktown, Hamilton led a brilliant 
charge against the enemy, attacked them with great vigor, and 
carried everything before him. 


Read the paragraphs aloud. “Johnnie, what do 
you remember best?” Johnnie replies, and you 
write the answer on the board. If he understands 
the first paragraphs at all, he will probably tell 
you that Napoleon laid down his pen. This is not 
an exaggeration; children often make just such mis- 
takes. You explain to him carefully what the par- 
agraph means, writing the main topics on the 
board, and showing him that the putting aside of 
the pen is not of equal importance with the acquisi- 
tion of the territory and the signing of the treaty. 
After the topics are written down, you may ask for 
an opinion as to the order, and have the class com- 
pare with the text. Then have pupils copy the out- 
line and try to use the same plan with the next les- 
son. By the time the outline is finished, the class 
will know the paragraph; but can it continue the 
process by itself? Given a great deal of practice in 
this sort of work, a class improves surprisingly. 
The second paragraph quoted is much easier than 
the first, but Johnnie cannot be trusted, without 
help, to get the important points; his outline will 
need frequent correction, but every time that he 
makes one he learns a little more. This does not 
mean that the class can dispense with its regular 
reviews, tests, and thought questions. The pupils 
will have a greater depth of knowledge, and the re- 
views will but emphasize and make permanent the 
supply of facts, while thought-questions will have 
solid basis; and the children, knowing something 


individual incentive. 


about their history, and feeling ready to talk about 
it, will be much more likely to take an active inter- 
est in the subject, and to suggest something attract- 
ive in the way of a project. We usually like that 
about which we have some accurate knowledge—we 
like to do things that we do well, and the outline 
will help our students to study well. 

The first-year high school pupil comes to class for 
the first time very poorly prepared to bridge the 
gap between seventh or eighth grade and first year. 
Perhaps the Junior High School will overcome this 
difficulty, but at the present time all pupils have 
not access to a Junior High. If pupils have been 
well trained in outline study, they have taken a 
long stride in the journey. If not, the teachers in 
all subjects should give it a trial. In history it is 
invaluable, as there is so much outside reading; in 
English, where the outline proper is taught, it is 
no less valuable. If a boy is asked to summarize 
Treasure Island before he has made an outline, 
what sort of rambling account is the result? Have 
him make the outline first, learn it,—and listen to 
his account! In science, this system of “step by 
step” makes for systematic effort. In writing up 
lectures, accounts of experiments made by the in- 
structor, or one’s own experiments, it will prove 
equally useful. In the case of the languages, it can 
be used for composition as well as for translation. 
In fact, I see no reason why it cannot be used in 
domestic science and manual arts, in mathematics, 
and other subjects; but I do see that its most prac- 
tical and immediate use is in the mastering and re- 
taining of subject-matter, and in reproducing that 
same subject-matter when called upon to do so. 
Have you heard a speaker read his speech? Have 
you heard him fumble his words? Have you heard 
him ramble on, seeking a fitting close to his talk? 
Or have you seen him try to use notes on legal-size 
paper? Train a child to use an outline, and an out- 
line preferably memorized, or on cards; and you 
have given him a tool that will render him invalu- 
able service in school days and in the years to come. 


The drawing is lightly outlined in white 
chalk and one-half is assigned to each section. 
pupil earns a set credit, a leaf is colored on the proper side, and 
the pupil’s initials placed within. 
The gift boxes make an attractive border. 
pupils who deserve merit for definite work. 
The color of the candlesticks may be orange; the leaves and 
berries, green and red; the boxes, white; the ribbons, red. 
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—Morris Greenberg. 
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Have Mercy on the Substitute! 


By Marie Yates Morse 


REQUENTLY before I have finished eating a 
F hurried breakfast, my telephone bell rings, and 
a distracted voice says: “Could you possibly 
help us out to-day? Our regular substitutes are all 
busy and I cannot find anyone to take Miss Smith’s 
class.” 

I reluctantly give up the idea of baking a batch of 
cookies and assure the troubled principal that I will 
be at the school as soon as possible. Hurry as I may, 
however, I often arrive at the school building five 
minutes after the doors have been opened. Here I 
find a class of, more than likely, forty young mischief 
makers with their minds made up to get the most 
possible fun out of this variation of the regular 
routine. 

Those first few minutes, when I am glancing 
around the room and incidentally being subjected 
myself to a careful sizing-up, have much to do with 
determining the conduct of all of us during whatever 
time it is necessary for me to take the place of the 
regular teacher. If in one glance around the room, 
the closet, and the desk, I can see some familiar 
books, charts, programs, etc., I can assume an air of 
confidence that at once gives me control of the situa- 
tion. If, on the other hand, I appear at all confused 
and if I have to ask where papers are kept, which 
is the A Division, and so on, the children instantly 
take advantage. Someone is sure to snicker, one of 
the more venturesome speaks up from the back of 
the room, and unless I can get the pupils to work im- 
mediately, the discipline of that class becomes a 
problem. 

Almost all teachers are required to keep daily 
schedules, and plan books are usually to be found in 
the teacher’s desk; but don’t think that any number 
of programs will make life easy for the substitute! 
What looks to your eye like a detailed plan of work 
presents only riddles to a person who, perhaps, has 
never before taught your grade. “Word Drill,” for 
instance, on a program where I last substituted, 
meant nothing to me, for I had never had any ex- 
perience in teaching below the fourth grade. There 
were no words in sight on the board or in any books 
on the desk that would give me the slightest clue as 
to what that drill should be. 

Once a principal said to me, “Just keep them busy, 
even if you don’t teach them much.” If she had only 
realized how much easier it is to keep them busy 
when they are being taught much, instead of giving 
them trifling things just to fill in the time! 

But there would be no point in detailing these woes 
of the substitute if I had no remedies to offer, and 
perhaps the best way to make these suggestions is 
to tell you the things that would help me most if I 
were called upon to teach your class for you to-mor- 
row, 

When I seat myself at your desk I should like to 
see one drawer labeled, “Substitute’s Drawer,” in 
which I should like to find: 


1. A program of the opening exercises. 
help to start the day off smoothly. ‘ 


2. A seating plan. 
3. A daily schedule. 
4 


. The dates when special teachers make their visits. 
An unfeeling supervisor of music, who had delib- 
erately stood behind the door while I taught a 
class a motion song, afterwards remarked before 
the pupils that the piece was wholly unsuited to 
the needs of the grade. The class itself, by the 
way, had been delighted with the song, but I im- 
mediately inquired when other supervisors could 
be expected, so that I should not encroach upon 
their hours with my own feeble attempts. 


5. Hints about troublesome children or those who 
are unusual in any way. 


6. The commands used for various movements about 
the room. Children are creatures of habit like 
the rest of us, and if a teacher has been in the 
habit of saying, “Heels up!” when she wants quiet 

marching, no amount of exertion without those 
two crisp words will get those heels up. In one 
school where I taught, the command, “Up tall’ 
meant attention, but before some regular teacher 
thought to tell me that, I had worn myself out, 
asking for “Position,” “Hands folded,” and all the 
various other commands I had ever heard. 


This will 
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By Some of Us, for All of Usk v& 


‘ A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas : 


7. Papers marked for the different subjects. It is 
not necessary to mark a whole set of papers, but 
only enough to show how the papers should be 
torn for spelling, number work, etc. 

8. Hints about punishments and rewards. 

9. Names of children who can be relied upon to give 
accurate information. 

10. Busy work. If there are several periods on your 
schedule marked “Busy Work” and your substi- 
tute has never taught a grade lower than fourth, 
she is apt to know very little about what it takes 
to keep six-year-olds busy. 

11. Rules about leaving the room. You can remem- 
ber, yourself, how you used to like to take ad- 
vantage of a strange teacher, and it will help 
her to know just how you have arranged mat- 
ters. 

These may seem to you to be trifles about which 

a person with average intelligence could be trusted 

to use her own judgment. However, after several 








cA Christmas Greeting 


By~ Fannie Morton Bowden 


O all my children dear, each one, 
What shall I give at Christmas time? 
Of gold and silver have I none, 
But I can give a simple rhyme 
That tells of hope and faith and love. 





My hope—what is my hope for you 

As swiftly pass the years of life? 

May each with ever broadening view 

Keep straight his course through storm 
and strife, 

Secure in knowing he is right. 


My faith—that each will act the part 
That best befits a man or maid; 
That each will give an eager heart 
And willing hands all good to aid, 
And cease such labor but with life. 


| 
My love—how can I tell my love, | 
Dear foster-children of my own? 
How gliding down from heights above, 
How welling up from deeps unknown, | 
It holds you in its overflow? 

| 

| 


Fondly I send this Christmas morn 
My hope, my faith, my love to you; 
Oh! may this day our Lord was born 
Teach you that life is to be true 

To all things beautiful and good. 














years of housekeeping, and other interests far re- 
moved from the schoolroom, I find myself a little 
unfamiliar with some of the things that used to be 
almost instinctive when I was in the school work 
every day. Still the calls come for help, and when 
I take a class, for a day or a month, I like to feel 
that the pupils are not wasting their time, nor be- 
coming so demoralized that their teacher will be 
sorry to come back to them. Even though you 
consider it unimportant, won’t you prepare some 
little corner in your closet or desk as an investment 
for your class,—to insure their smooth progress 
through those days when you may have to be away 
from them, and also to make more sure the peace 
of mind of the substitute who undertakes to pilot 
your little ship during your absence? 


The Unbidden Guest 


. By Florence Robinson 


psychological moment. Once each day, for 

her, the rest of that day hung in the balance. 
This moment came as the children entered the class- 
room. If all went well, a great calm prevailed, but 
if trouble arose, then she could sympathize with the 
mariners of old who sailed through treacherous seas 
when the sirens were singing. 


M1 revenotoi Jamison was a great believer in the 




















The children thought that Miss Jamison was 
“nicer” on some days than she was on others and let 
it go at that. They did not know about the psy- 
chological moment. 

This time the scales tipped the wrong way. 

“Miss Jamison,” whispered Alice, “why, Miss 
Jamison, my mother is going to make me a new 
dress.” 

“That is very nice, Alice, but you must be seated.” 
: “Yes, Miss Jamison. It’s blue with a little white 
ar.” 

“IT have a new hair ribbon and a pair of new 
shoes,” exclaimed another child. 

“My father,” proclaimed a small boy proudly, 
‘thas a book that tells al! about the war.” 

Childish diseases are not the only things that are 
contagious. This desire to talk gained headway as 
everyone seemed to have something new. The day 
started wrong. By exertion of pure will power, or- 
der was gained and kept, but the school was excited 
as though by new wine. Miss Jamison fairly 
prayed that there would be no visitors. 

Just as she was reading “The Little Match Seller” 
as a sort of soothing potion, Miss McSherry, the new 
English supervisor, arrived. 

“Good morning, Miss Jamison, and boys and 
girls,” said Miss McSherry joyously. 

“Good morning,’ boomed from forty throats. 
Each child instantly felt and met his teacher’s 
steady gaze. 

“You may fold your hands, children, while Miss 
McSherry tells us what she would like to have us 
do,” said Miss Jamison quietly. There was that in 
her voice which inspired obedience. 

“Now,” stated Miss McSherry, “I wish to learn 
just what the children want. They are sitting so 
nice and straight and look as though they had been 
working so hard that I want them to talk to me. I 
want to become acquainted with each one. Do you 
know, Miss Jamison, that there is an air of restraint 
in this room? I am going to have a meeting of all 
teachers soon, to discuss this very thing. I want to 
have a more homelike atmosphere. I dislike the ap- 
pearance of almost military discipline. I find it 
everywhere I go.” 

What Miss Jamison said was, “We need restraint 
sometimes. I do not like it myself, but it is often 
necessary to avoid confusion.” 

What Miss Jamison thought was, “Of course you 
find restraint,—you and most of the other super- 
visors. You come around and do odd things that up- 
set the pupils. The result would be terrible if the 
teachers were not present. I wonder what it would 
be like, and what you would do.” 

“T like disorder,” Miss McSherry continued; “it is 
so alive and interesting. One does not want a death- 
like silence in the schoolroom.” 

From the depths of Miss Jamison’s insulted rea- 
son sprang an idea. Turning to Miss McSherry, she 
said pleasantly, “I am so glad that you came this 
morning, and that you want to know and love the 
children of the schools. I sometimes think that little 
folks are more apt to talk freely if they are left 
alone with a stranger than they are if their parents 
or teacher is present. Would you not like to take 
charge of the room for the next period? If you 
would, it will be very convenient for me, as I really 
should be helping a new teacher in the building.” 

Before Miss McSherry could refuse, Miss Jamison, 
turning to the school, said: “Boys and girls, since 
Miss McSherry has come to see us this morning, she 
is going to have the next lesson. It will be a con- 
versational one, and you may tell her of something 
that you like to do, recite the poems that you have 
learned, or perhaps she will let you dramatize.” 

Having thus lighted a time fuse to the bomb in 
waiting, Miss Jamison smiled brightly at the school, 
and at Miss McSherry, thanked her for making the 
day more pleasant for the children, and then walked 
swiftly to another rocm. 

“This is my off day,” she explained. “I have just 
walked out. Miss McSherry is in my room with my 
pupils.” 

“Margaret Jamison,” replied the other teacher, 
“you know that supervisors can’t get along with a 
school,—at least one with ideas.” 

“This one is going to,” was the grim reply. “She 
wants to get acquainted with each child.” 

Twenty minutes later Miss Jamison walked to the 
door, opened it and stood listening. She motioned 
for her friend to come, too. Far up the hall was 


(Continued on page 73) 
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This is the time when all little people and many big ones are thinking el 
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Mrs. Santa Comes Into Her Own 
By Clara L. Austin 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Our readers will be in- 
terested to know that this clever little play was 
originally written for use by pupils in the New 
York City Institute for the Blind. 

CHARACTERS 

Mrs. Santa Brownies (9) 

Santa Claus Fairies (4) 

(In case there are not enough chil- 
dren available, two Brownie parts can 
be assigned to one child.) 


SETTING 


Sitting room in Santa Claus’s house. 
Left—Mrs. Santa seated in a low rock- 


er; beside her a table strewn with 
dolls’ sewing. Right—Santa’s arm- 
chair with footstool before it. Tee- 


phone on right wall. H«its—Center: 
To Brownies’ workshop; Left: to out- 
side. 

’ THE PLAY 

(Enter Santa Claus from outside. 
Takes his chair, uttering a grunt of 
satisfaction.) 

Santa Claus—Whew! If there’s a 
busier person this time of the year, I’d 
like to be introduced to him. 

Mrs. Santa (rising and making a 
low bow)—Behold that person. 

Santa Claus—What? You? 

Mrs. Santa—The very one. 

Santa Claus—Why, my dear, surely 
you can’t be serious. 

Mrs. Santa (tersely, with a pin in 
mouth)—Never was more so in my 
life. 

Santa Claus—But what do you do? 

Mrs. Santa (viciously snapping a 
thread)——You mean, what do I not do? 

Santa. Claus—You never have to 
leave the house. All you have to do is 
to oversee the Work Fairies and 
Brownies, and once in a while take a 
stitch yourself. That’s all, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Santa (grimly)—Yes, that’s 
all. 

Santa Claus—How would you like to 
change places with me; scurry around 
in all sorts of weather; hunt up the 
good children; find out what they want 
and need; carry heavy packs, climbing 
over slippery roofs, squeezing down 
sooty chimneys? Why, your work’s 
play beside it. 

Mrs. Santa—I’ll trade with you. 

Santa Claus—You mean—You 
mean— 

Mrs. Santa (slamming scissors down 
on the table)—I take your place; you 
take mine. 

Santa Claus—My dear, you couldn’t 
do my work. 

Mrs. Santa—As well as you could 
mine, 

Santa Claus (slapping his leg and 
bending over with laughter)—That’s 
the biggest joke of the season—you 
—_ my work—Ha! ha! ha! ho! ho! 

o! 

Mrs. Santa (throwing down work, 
rising and placing hands upon hips)— 
Well, I’m going to give you a chance to 
try mine. I am going for a ride; you 
can take charge of things here. 

Santa Claus (mockingly) —Certain- 
ly, my dear; easy things like that don’t 
come my way often. I’m going to 
have a vacation, J am. 

Mrs. Santa (going toward the door) 
—Well, make the mest of it. 
gone all afternoon. (L£zit.) 


Til be 


Christ: 





Santa Claus—I’m afraid Mrs. San- | 
ta’s getting nerves. A long ride in the | 


rosty air will chase er little worries, 
and meantime, I’il settle down for a 
quiet nap. (He leans back in the 
chair; puts his feet on the stool and 


| 


1as 


spreads a handkerchief over his face.) 


(Center door flies open and a 
Brownie rushes in, holding a finger 
of one hand in the other.) 

Brownie—Mrs, Santa—(Stops when 
he finds her ehair vacant—turns to 
Santa Claus.) Where’s Mrs. Santa? 

Santa Claus—Gone for a ride. I’m 
taking her place this afternoon. What 
can I do for you? 

Brownie—I cut my finger on the 
jig saw—Can you tie it up? 

Santa Claus (looking about in an 
uncertain manner)—Sure thing—Let 
me see now. What—do—I do? 

Brownie—You tear off a strip of 
white cloth—and wind it round and 
round—and round—then you tie it 
with a thread. 

Santa Claus—(feeling about in his 
pockets) —White clot h—thread— 
(Looks around and spies table.) Ch 
yes, I see. (Goes to table, takes up a 
piece of sewing material, tears off a 
strip, and goes toward the Brownie 
who is still standing in the middle of 
the floor.) Now, let’s have the finger. 
(Brownie holds up finger, and Santa 
cwkwardly winds the strip around it, 
making a ve clumsy job of it.) 
Now for the thread—(Holding on to 
the finger, he leads the Brownie to the 
table and takes up a spool of thread, 
which drops to the floor as he unwinds 
it. He winds the thread about the 
finger until he has used a great deal, 
then clumsily ties it.) 
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Entertainment % 


Brownie (holding up finger and gaz- 
ing at it dubiously)—Thank you, San- 
ta. (Goes out center.) 

Santa Claus (re-seating himself)— 
Well, that wasn’t much of a job, Now 
for a nap. (Spreads hand*erchief over 
face, and leans back. Knock at the 


door.) 

Santa Claus—Come in. (Pause.) 
Come in! (Pause.) COME IN! 
(Pause.) Well, whoever you are, you 


don’t seem to understand English. 
(Goes to door and flings it open. 
Brownie enters, looking about as 
though seeking some one.) 

Santa Claus (aside)—One of those 
Dummy Brownies. (Zo Brownie in a 
loud voice.) Well what can I do for 
you? (Brownie points to table and 
looks about the room.) 

Santa Claus—Oh, you mean Mrs. 
Santa. She’s gone out riding. (Brown- 
ie repeats action of inquiry.) 

Santa Claus (making a trumpet of 
his hands and shouting louder at 
Brownie) — She’s—gone—out-riding. 
(Brownie still gazes uncertainly about 
and points to table.) 

Santa Claus (to himself)—Doesn’t 
seem to get me. Guess I’ll have to use 
sign language. (Points to table, then 
to door—straddles recking chair— 
rocks violently, pretending to flourish 
whip and shake reins. Brownie con- 
tinues to gaze on stupidly.) 

Santa Claus (to Brownie)—Under- 
stand that? (Brownie points to table.) 





Jolly Santa Claus 
Motion Song 
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Guess Ill have to have helv here. 
(Takes a whistle fram his pocket and 
blows a shrill blast, which brings u 
Brownie from the center door.) 

Santa Claus (pointing to Dummy) 
—See if you can make out what this 
question mark wants, 

(Brownie, turning to Dummy, makes 
a sign by placing a hand to his ear. 
Dummy points to the table.) 

Brownie (to Santa)—He wants Mrs. 
Santa. 

Santa Claus—I got that much, 
him she’s gone out riding. 

(Brownie points to table, then to 
door leading outside—then gallops 
cbout the room. Dummy smiles, shak- 
ing his head up and down, to show 
that he understands.) 

Santa Claus (to himself)—Don’t see 
that that’s any improvement on my 
action. Mine was much more like rid- 
ing. (To Brownie.) Can you find out 
what he wants with Mrs. Santa? 

(Brownie turns to Dummy and goes 
through the question performance. 
Dummy bends his knee, taps bottom of 
his foot, gallops a few steps and stops 
short.) 

Brownie—He says he was shoeing a 
reindeer, 

(They turn again to Dummy, who 
gives three sharp kicks backward, 
points to his stomach, doubles up and 
falls to the floor.) 

Brownie (turning to Santa)—Th 
reindeer kicked him in the stomach and 
knocked him down. 

Santa Claus (looking down at Lui 


Tell 


my )—Down—yes, see he is do 
but what has that to do with Mi 
Santa? 

(Brownie continues question sign 
to Dummy. Dummy pats stomach, 


then imitates pouring something from 
a bottle to a spoon and pretends tv 
swallow it—after which he rubs his 
stomach.) 

Brownie (to Santa)—His stomach 
hurts and he wants something to make 
it better. 

Santa Claus (putting his hand to his 
head as though thinking very hard)— 
Something for stomach ache, let me 
think—Oh, I know, take him out and 
give him some paregoric. (Brownie 
takes Dummy by the hand and runs 
out center with him.) 

Santa Claus—Now that that moving 
picture stunt is over, I’il rest again. 
(He seats himself as before. Tele 
phone rings. He jumps up and takes 
down receiver.) Hello!—Yes—tThis is 
Santa’s house. Mrs. Santa has gone 
out riding—Can I take the message? 
What’s that? No more material for 
the French dolls’ dresses—Can’t get 
them out for this year—What’s that? 
What will you do? Why—ah—why— 
ah—(Scratches his head with his free 
hand.) Let—me—see—Oh! I’ve got 
it; scnd out Kewpies instead. (Hangs 
up receiver.) Got out of that easy. 
(Goes toward chair, but before he can 
seat himself a Brownie rushes in, in 
great excitement.) 

Brownie—Mrs. Santa! (Turns 
Santa.) Where’s Mrs. Santa? 

Santa Claus—Gone out riding. 
what’s up? 

Brownie—It isn’t up, it’s down. 

Santa Claus—Well—what’s down? 
The high cost of living? 

Brownie—No—the pipe of the work- 
room stove, and the room is full of 
smoke, 

Santa Claus—Well, why don’t you 
put the pipe back? 

Brownie—We can’t. 
for us to reach. 


tu 


Now 


It’s too high 
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Sauta Claus (to himself )—This , 
looks like another job for me. | 

(As Santa, followed by Brownie, | 
yoes toward center door, two Fairies | 
rush in, both screaming excitedly, | 
“Mrs. Santa! Mrs. Santa!” They! 
stop short, look at the empty chair, 
turn to Santa and ask, “Where’s Mrs. 
Santa?”’) 

Santa Claus—Gone out riding. 
I do anything for you? | 

First Fairy—Mrs. Santa told me to | 
dress the Japanese doll and Midge | 
thinks she has to help. 

Second Fairy—I only want to make 
a hat for it. 


Can 


Santa Claus—Wait until I come 
back. I have to set up that stove- 
pipe. (Santa and Brownie go out 


center.) 

Second Fairy—I1 don’t see why you 
can’t let me make a hat for the Jap 
doll. 

First Fairy—Because 
don’t wear hats. 

Second Fairy—What do they wear 
on their heads? 

First Fairy (looking at picture 
which she carries in her hand)—The 
picture just shows two big hat pins. 

_ Second Fairy—That shows that 
there should be a hat. What’s the use 
of hat pins, if you don’t have a hat to 
pin on? 

First 
we'll see what Mrs. Santa says. 
always knows. 

Second Fairy—But she isn’t here. 
Santa Claus will have to settle it. 

First Fairy (scornfully)—Santa— 
What does a man know about ladies’ 
hats? 

(Enter Santa. Wig awry; face, 
hands, and clothing daubed with soot.) 

Santa  Claus—Now—What’s _ this 
ubout the Jap doll—she’s lost her hat? 

First Fairy—No—she hasn’t had a 
hat. 

Santa Claus—Why don’t you make 
her one? 

Second Fairy—That’s just what I) 
want to do. 

Santa Claus (impatiently )—She | 
needs a hat. You want to make her 
one. What’s all this rumpus about? 

First Fairy—Jap ladies don’t wear 
hats. Here is the picture Mrs. Santa 
vave me to go by. (Santa takes the 
picture and studies it closely.) 

Santa Claus—This lady doesn’t seem 
to be wearing a hat, but perhaps she 
isn’t dressed for the street. 

Second Fairy (clapping her hands 
and jumping up and down)—That’s 
it! That’s it! And she’s stuck the 
hat pins in her hair, so as to have 
them handy when she wants to put on 
her hat. (Turns to Santa.) What 
kind of a hat shall I make for her? 

Santa Claus — Why — well — ah — 
let me see. (Studies the picture.) 
She’ll need a big one to fit over all that 
hair. And you can put on some fur 
und lace—and ribbon and—wheat and 

fruit and—a whole vegetable garden. 

Second Fairy—That’s a good deal to 
put on one hat. Wouldn’t it make it 
rather heavy? 

First Fairy—I told you men didn’t 
know anything about ladies’ hats. 

Santa Claus (sharply) — What’s 
that? 

First Fairy (a trifle embarrassed) 
—It wouldn’t be stylish to have so 
much on a hat. 

Santa Claus-—Don’t put anything on 
it then—I’ve seen them that way. 

Second Fairy—I could drape a veil. 
over it. That would be pretty. 


Jap ladies 


Fairy (looks puzzled)—Well, 
She 
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| cA Christmas Invitation | 
| By: G. Edward Pendray | 
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Directions — Trace the dovble bell on while writing paper and 
cut oof Witha sharp Ainife cut ovt small insert on right Aalf. Trace 
the outline lettering, ond fold on dotted live fo form @ /ittle 

book opening at the side. On the part Showing throveh 
| the cof ovt insert, leffer "WE wish’, as in Small lustration. 
| Then open and finish your mvitation fo read," we wish To inviTE you," etc. 
Color bell preen, with lefters, and par? Showing Through insert, yed. 


Be sure ta cuT out 


Small inser? 
on fais pa. 


G. Edw. 
Pendray. 














Santa Claus (waving his hand)— 
All right—Anything goes with ladies’ 
hats. 

(Fairies go toward center door, and 
almost bump into another fairy who 
rushes in erying, “Mrs. Santa! Mrs. 
Santa!’’) 

Santa Claus—Gone out riding. What 
do you want of her? 

Fairy—Tweedles has upset the glue 
pot. 

Santa Claus—Tell him to clean it 
up. 

Fairy—But we have no more glue to 
put on the dolls’ wigs with. 

Santa Claus (scratching his head 
thoughtfully)—Tie them on with a 
string. 

Fairy—But that wouldn’t look right. 

Santa Claus—That’s the way I put 
mine on, Nothing the matter with it, 
is there? 

Fairy (looking at Santa’s wig)— 
I suppose it’s all right for you, but— 

Santa Claus—Well, if it’s good 
enough for me, it’s good enough for 
dolls, so you tie ’em on, (Hait Fairy.) 

Santa Claus (looking toward the 
chair)—Wonder if I could make that 
chair before the next call? (Enter 
Brownie, center, holding his hand over 
one eye.) 

Brownie—Mrs. Santa— 

Santa Claus (wearily) —Gone out 
riding. What’s the matter with you? 

Brownie—Something in my eye. 

Santa Claus—Keep your eye shut 
for a while, then biow your nose real 
hard—that’ll fetch it. 

Brownie—But I have been doing 
that for a long time, and it’s still there. 

Santa Claus—How does Mrs. Santa 
get things out of eyes? 

Brownie—I don’t know, 
gets them out. 

Santa Claus—Open your eye and let 
me see it. Oh—J see it. I'll blow it 
out. (Blows.) Is it gone? 

Brownie (blinking eye very hard)— 
No—it’s still there. 

Santa Claus—Run out and bathe it 
in snow. I think that will fetch it. 


she just 








(Brownie goes out, holding his hand | 
over his eye. Telephone rings; at same | 
time loud knocking is heard at the | 
outer door.) Well—I can’t do two} 
things at once, so I’ll answer the 
phone first. (Takes down receiver. 
Knocking continues. Speaks into re- 
ceiver.) Hello! (Turns to door.) 
Come in! (To phone.) You are in?— 
Who _ said you weren’t—(To door.) 
COME IN! (To phone.) You want to 
get out? Well, go out. (Knocking con- 
tinues. To door.) Stop that knock- 
ing and come IN! (To phone.) You 
want Santa’s house? Well—you’ve 
got it. Eh—What’s that?—You’re 
locked in the packing house—Who 
locked you in? All right. I’ll send 
some one to let you out. (Hangs up 
receiver and goes toward door, where 
knocking continues. Chorus from in- 
ner room, “Mrs. Santa! Mrs. Santa!) 


Santa Clous—Do I hear a familiar 
cry? (Rushes to outer door and flings 
it open. Brownie enters with mail 
sack which he dumps on the floor.) 

Brownie—You had me locked out. 
(From within—‘Mrs. Santa! Mrs. 
Santa!’’) 

Santa Claus (stamping back and 
forth)—One’s locked in—another’s 
locked out—and (pointing to where 
cries for Mrs. Santa still proceed) I 
wish the rest were locked up. (Lwit 
Brownie by outer door. Senta flings 
open center door, yelling) What’s this 
racket about? (Voices from within: 
“She did!” “She did not!” “She did, 
too!” “No, she didv’t!” Three Brown- 
ies carrying paint brushes run in.) 

Santa Claus—What did she do? 


First Brownie—She said to paint 
the rocking horse red. 

Second Brownie—No, blue. 

Third Brownie—She said to use 
green paint. 

Santa Claus—A red horse—a blue 
horse—a green horse 

Brownies (all  together)—That’s 
what Mrs. Santa said. 

Santa Claus—Well, Mrs. Santa isn’t 
here—so we’ll have a horse of another 
color—Go paint it black. (Exit 





| bell as she goes out center. 





Brownies. Santa mops his face.) 
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Claus—Now—Il’ll_ get ac- 
quainted with that chair. (From witi 
in—“Mrs. Santa, Mrs. Santa.” Door 
opens and Tinkle, one of the Fairies, 
ringing a small bell, skins in.) 

Santa Claus—What do you want? 

Tinkle (continuing to ring her bell) 
—Nothing. 

Santa Claus—What did you come in 
here for? 

Tinkle—The other Fairies 
me. 

Santa Claus—Why did they chase 
you? 

Tinkle—Because I was ringing my 
bell in their ears. 

Santa Claus—Is that all you have to 


Santa 


chased 


Tinkle (impudently ringing her beil 
in Santa’s ear) —Yes. (Santa reaches 
for her but Tinkle escapes, ringing her 
Telephone 
rings.) 

Santa Claus—I thought I missed 
something. That bell hasn’t rung for 
ten whole seconds. (Takes down re- 
ceiver.) Hello! What’s that? You’re 
not out yet? Out of where? Oh! I 
forgot. I'll send some one right out. 
(Blows blast on his whistle. Brownie 
appears.) Go cut and unlock the pack- 
ing room door. There’s a Brownie 
locked in. (Loud knocking at tlhe 
door.) 

Santa Claus—That’s right—Keep it 
up—(Phone rings. Santa rushes first 
toward the door, then toward the 


| phone; finally makes a wild dash for 


the door and throws it open—admit- 


iting Mrs. Santa.) 


Mrs. Santa—I’ve had a lovely drive 
—Why Nicholas! What is the matter 
with your face? (With a@ sly smilv.) 
Have you had a quiet, restful after- 
noon, Nicholas? 

Santa Claus—Quiet? Restful? Well, 
time hasn’t exactly hung heavy on my 
hands! 

Mrs. Santa—Perhaps you would like 
to try it some morning. That is the 
busy time. 

Saita Claus—Busy! BUSY !—My 
dear, if six mornings can bring more 
work than I’ve had this afternoon, I’m 
willing to own that I am a mere loafe: 
I must see that you have more help. 

Mrs. Santa—Oh, no, Nicholas, | 
don’t need help—I just wanted to 
prove to you that I fill a useful place 
in the Christmas Scheme. 

Santa Claus—Useful!—Why you're 
the whole thing. JZ merely deliver the 
goods. I think I'll go out and chop 
ice for a rest. (Evxit.) 

(Center door opens and a Browiiie 
peeps in. Seeing Mrs. Santa he calls 
back to workroom, “Mrs. Santa’s back 
—Mrs. Santa’s back.” Brownies aid 
Fairies crowd in, form a ring around 
Mrs. Santa and sing.) 


Note: The following lines can be set 
to the music and coupled with the 
action of some folk dance; or use the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 


Mrs. Santa has returned, 
Glad are we to greet her. 

Good St. Nick her worth has learned, 
With homage now he'll treat her. 


She it is who is our guide, 
All our problems solving. 

Our many wants are ne’er denied, 
Though all her time involving. 


Dearest mistress of our tasks, 
Our loyal service ever 
Hastes to do the things she asks, 
And we’ll desert her never. 
(Tableau.) 
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The People’s Tree 


By Lily Leaman Allison 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: There should be at least 
four girls and four or five Snowbirds for the 
play to be effective. A great number of people 
may be utilized in the singing, much of wltich 
may be omitted, if desired. The play, however, 
affords an excellent opportunity for community 
singing. Though planned originally for the 
schoolroom, it can be produced as an out-of- 
decor winter pageant. 


CHARACTERS 


Spirit of the Fir Tree 
Peep, a Snowbird : 
Several Other Snowbirds 
Two Boy Scouts 

Several Girls 

People of Community 


CoOsTUMES 

The Spirit of the Fir Tree should 
wear a green dress with long scalloped 
ruffles suggestive of the foliage of the 
tree, and carry a branch of the tree in 
her hand. 

Feathers may be simulated by scant 
ruffles cut in flutterizg strips one to 
two inches wide. Long stockings, short 
skirts, wings and tight-fitting caps 
covering the hair and most of the face 
will convert the little tots into play 
snowbirds. The smallest children should 
be chosen. ; 

Boys wear scout uniforms, and girls 
may wear camp-fire costumes, if de- 


sired. 
THE PLAY 


Scene:—An open place in the forest. 
A single fir tree occupies center of 
stage. Other trees in background and 
at side. The ground is covered with 
snow, and a sheet, draped to represent 
a snowdrift, covers Christmas packages 
hidden beneath fir tree. As the curtain 
rises, the Spirit of the Fir Tree is seen 
moving anxiously about tree, while 
Snowbirds flutter about stage. 

Spinit— 

Here I guard my sacred tree, 

No intruder passes me; 

Christmas day may come and go, 

None shall lay my fir tree low. - 
Snowbirds (fluttering to right and 

left, peering and listening)— 

We the birds will help you guard 

Evil from your fir tree ward, 

Watch and listen, first we’il spy 

Any stranger coming nigh. 


Spirit— 
Too many Christmas days have 
seen 
The woodmen spoil my fir tree 


green; 
Curst ke the man that passes here, 
And takes my tree from me this 
year. 
_ (Birds retreat toward right, gazing 
fearfully toward left.) 
Spirit—What, Snowbirds, what has 
frightened you? 
Snowbirds—F ootsteps! 
We see folks coming. 
Spirit—They shall not enter here. 
Snowbirds — They’re boys. Take 
care, keware, fly! Spirit of the Fir 
Tree, come with us. (They fly to ex- 
treme right and rear of stage, half 
hiding themselves among trees.) 
_ Spirit—I guard my tree. Stand you, 
intruders. Come not here. (Enter two 
Boy Scouts, left. They do not appear 
to see the Spirit but pass by her to the 
tree, though she tries to prevent them. 
Both carry baskets.) 
Snowbirds (timidly advancing)— 
They’re Scouts; they will not harm us. 
Ist Scout—Just the tree! What fun 
we'll have to-night. 
. and Scout—How fine its branches 
re! 
Spirit—You shall not touch my tree. 
(Scouts ignore her.) 


See there! 


—S 


1st Scout—How strong they are. See 
how they bend and do not break. Oh, | us. 
we will load them well. 

(Scouts place baskets on ground.) 

Spirit—Load my tree, my lovely 
tree? Go away, you wicked creatures, 


How tame they are. 
have a feast right soon. 


tree? 


Spirit—I do not trust them. 

Snowbirds—They built us houses in 
the trees to shelter us in storms. They 
are our friends. 

1st Scout—How the Snowbirds do 
chatter. I almost think they know it is 
Christmas eve. 

2nd Scout—We should have brought 
some crumbs. 


2nd Scout—Don’t you think 
should wait for the girls? 


ways late. 
Spirit—Girls,—so there are girls. 


come, 





Snowbirds (to Spirit)—See, they 2nd Scout (to 1st Scout)—Oh, don’t 
will not harm us. They would bring |be hard on the girls. Perhaps they 
us food. have lost the trail. 





Around the Tree 
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(1) Circle of children around Christmas tree moves left with short steps. (2) 
(3) With hands on hips, the players perform hop-steps in place with heel- 
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DIRECTIONS: 
Halts, facing inward. 





striking. (4) Kick-steps. (5-6) Hop-steps, or as preferred. (7) Mark-step and clap hands twice. 





1st Scout—How they gather around 


2nd Scout—Yes, birdies, you shall 


1st Scout—Shall we begin upon the 


go! a " : ‘ 
Snowbirds—Fear not; the Scouts | Wales ae cet cn gor 
will do no harm. 'tree alone! : 


we 


1st Scout—They should be here by | 
now; but, just like girls, they are al- h 


The latex the better. I hope they never | 





_ Spirit—I hope they may never find 

it. 

Ist Scout—Or stopped to gossip on 
the way. 

2nd Seout—Or met a wolf, like Red 

Riding Hood. Perhaps we had better 

see if we can find them and hurry them 
up. 

Ist Scout—Perhaps we had. 
2nd Seout—Shall we leave our bas- 
kets here? 

Ist Scout—Oh, yes; they will be 
safe. There’s no one in the woods to 
arm them. Besides, we will soon be 
|back. (They place baskets underneath 
tree, and move toward left.) 

2nd Scout—Good-by, you pretty tree. 
| We’ll soon be back. The girls will 
bring you wonderful things to-night. 
(Exit left.) 

Spirit—They’re gone. They did no 
hurt, but how shall I prevent their 
deeds to-night? 

_ Snowbirds—You heard them say it 
is already Christmas Eve. None will 
take your fir tree now. 

Spirit—What will they do? Why ave 
they coming back? ‘ 

Snowbirds—We do not know. We 
will ask Peep, our trusty messenger. 
She went for news into the city. 

1st Snowbird—Here comes the little 
gossip now. (Enter Peep.) 





Snowbirds (gathering around her) 
—Tell us the news! Tell us the news! 
Peep—To-day is Christmas Eve. 


Snowbirds—We know that, we know 
that. 
Peep—How do you know? 


1st Snowbird — Oh,  stay-at-homes 
sometimes find out thing's, too. 

Peep—Tweet, tweet. I see someone 
has been here. What is in those Las 


kets? 

Snowbirds—We do not know. 

Peep—Well, let us look. When folks 
leave baskets in the woods, they surely 
mean them for the birds. 

Srowbirds—Oh no, these are not for 
us. The Boy Scouts left them here, 
thinking they were safe. 

Peep—It will not hurt to peep inside. 

1st Snowbird—Peep always likes to 
look inside. 

Peep—Yes, so that I can bring you 
all the news you are too timid to gather 
for yourselves, 

Spirit—There’s evil in those baskets, 
Iam sure. Oh, pretty Snowbirds, pick 
them up and carry them away—a long, 
long way from here. 

1st Snowbird—We will not harm the 
things the Scouts have left. 

Peep—lIt will not hurt to lift the lid 
and look inside. I’m not afraid. (Lifts 
lid and looks in. All gather around and 
peer curiously at contents.) 
Snowbirds — What pretty things! 
How bright! See how they shine! 
Spirit—Strange, lovely things. 
Snowbirds—-What are they, 
Oh tell us what they are! 

Peep—They are jewels for your tree, 
O Fir Tree Spirit. 


Peep? 


Spirit—Jewels for my tree? What 
do you mean? 
Snowbirds—The lovely things are 


for the tree! How do you know? 
Peep—Oh, I have looked in many 
windows and I have seen the fir trees 
that they cut down at Christmas time 
all hung and decked wit’ lovely shin- 
ing things. 

Spirit—They shal! not cut my tree. 
Peep—They cut your trees to honor 
them. They are the symbol of immor- 





tality, and at Christmas time they are 

















taken away, where they are honored in | 
a way they could not be out here in the 
wood. 

Spirit—So they would cut my tree to 
honor it. I do not understand. In 
ancient times men came out in the 
woods and then I welcomed them. Why 
did they come? What did they do? It 
is so long ago I cannot remember well. 
But tell me of my trees when they are 
cut down and taken away. 

Peep—If you could look into the 
houses of the town and see the merry 
children gathering around the lovely 
trees, all decorated beautifully, you 
would be glad to send your tree; but it 
is now too late this year, for all the 
trees are cut and ready for the merry 
times to-night. 

Snowbirds—Why are the Scouts and 
people coming here this evening, then? 

Peep—Ii do not know. 

Spirit—Perhaps they are coming out 
here to honor my tree. 

Snowbirds — Hark! 
singing. 

(Voices are heard singing a joyous 
Christmas carol. Scouts enter left, fol- 
lowed by girls carrying festoons of 
tinsel, popcorn and berries. All sing 
and circle around tree, while Snow- 
birds and Spirit move toward right.) 

ist Scout—Here is the tree. 

(Birds retreat while Spirit hovers 
unxiously near, unnoticed by boys and 
girls.) 

ist Girl—How pretty. 

2nd Girl—Let us hurry and decorate 








Listen to the 


it. 

{st Girl—-Have you boys the baskets? 

(Boys bring baskets and all sing a 
Christmas carol as they quickly fes- 
toon the tree and place ornaments up- 
on it. When they have finished their 
work, they dance lightly around the 
tree and sing.) 

ist Girl—Isn’t it pretty! 

1st Scout—Won’t everybody enjoy it 
when they see it? 

2nd Scout—It is almost time for the 
people to arrive. Let’s go to meet 
them. 

(Boys and girls trip out left, while 
Snowbirds gather around tree, examin- 
ing and admiring it.) 

ist Snowbird—How lovely! 

2nd Snowbird—Have they done this 
for us? 

3rd Snowbird—What pretty berries! 

4th Snowbird—Let us have a feast. 


Spirit—Stand back! These are hon- 
ors for my tree. We will wait and see 
what next. 


Peep—I know what they will do. 
They will come and sing, and the pretty 
things will be given to those who need 
them. 

1st Snowbird—But the berries and 
the popcorn? 

Peep—Never fear. We will have our 
share, ; 

Spirit—Always I have lived in the 
forest and have tried to guard my 
trees. Men have been my enemies, but 
now I do remember how in ages past 
they came into the woods and wor- 
shipped my trees. Yes, I know the 
Christmastide. I know what it means. 
I have seen the star in the East. It is 
strange that in these many years I 
have forgotten. See, I have power, 
too, and I will do my share to celebrate 
the day. 


Snowbirds—What can you do, O 
Spirit? What do you mean? 


(Spirit moves about tree, waving 
her hands mysteriously.) 
Spirit— 
Snowdrift underneath my tree, 
By the magic given me, 
Change and change and come to be 
That which I command of thee. 
Ancient power have I still, 
To melt snow to do my will; 
Grow beneath the snowy white 
Things to gladden mortal sight; 
Snowdrift underneath my tree, 
Hide fair things for men to see; 
By the magic given me, 
This I do command of thee. 
Snowbirds—Fir Tree Spirit, what 
are you doing? 
Spirit—It is done. 
Snowbirds—What is done? 
Spirit—You shall see. 


Peep—We would see now. 
press forward.) 

Spirit—Ho, back, and come not near 
my tree! 

Snowbirds—How strange you look, 
and how queerly you act! 

(People heard singing Christmas 
carols in distance. Birds retreat right, 
and Spirit goes toward left. Scouts 
lead in a procession of girls and boys 
and other people, all singing. Spirit 
raises her hand in greeting and speaks, 
though no one but the birds appears 
to see or hear.) 

Spirit— 

Welcome to my sacred tree, 

Joyous may your Christmas be. 
Take the gifts prepared by me 
This my fir tree yours shall be. 

(Retreats as people circle and 
group themselves about the tree, sing- 
ing.) 

1st Scout— 

See the tree that we have decked 
For your pleasure, people dear; 
Gather round and sing and dance, | 
Fill the woods with Christmas | 
cheer. 
2nd Scout—Wait! Stand back, some 
one has been here. 

All—What is it? What have they 
done? Who could it be? 

2nd Seout—See what is hidden in 
the drift. (He removes the sheet from 
the packages.) 

1st Girl—The Spirit of Christmas 
has been here with gifts. 

(Exclamations of wonder and sur- 
prise as the people gather around.) 

1st Scout—-Come, let us sing an- 
other Christmas song; and as we sing, 
we'll pass the gifts along. 

(People press back and sing any 
gladsome Christmas song as boys and 
girls distribute gifts. Birds flutter 
among the people, picking up the 
wrapping paper, ete., and when the 
gifts are distributed the Scouts give 
Rirds the berries and popcorn and 
they circle merrily about the tree, 
joined by Fir Tree Spirit.) 


(All 


A Christmas Eve Thought 


If Santa Claus should stumble 
As he climbs the chimney tall, 
With all this ice upon it, 
I’m afraid he’d get a fall 
And smash himself to pieces, 
To say nothing of the toys! 
Dear me, what sorrow that would bring 
To all the girls and boys. 
So I’m going to write a note, 
And pin it on the gate; 
I’ll write it large so he can see 
No matter if it’s late, 
And say, “Dear Santa Claus, don’t try 
To climb the roof to-night; 
But walk right in, the door’s unlocked, 





Spirit—You shall see. 
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| On third beat, hop on left foot, touch- 








The nursery’s on the right.” 











Christmas Puddings Dance 
By Harriette Wilbur 


This Christmas dance may be given 
by either eight or sixteen girls. Each 
girl is dressed in a brown cambric 
Mother-Hubbard, gathered to a band 
of cambric around the knee, and fin- 
ished below the band with two little 
white cambric scalloped ruffles, to rep- 
resent. the trimming of paper ruffles 
ornamenting a real plum_ pudding. 
White ruffles about neck and edges of 





short puffed sleeves. They wear brown 
caps—made like a dusting cap, with 
ruffles of white about the face. Sprig! 
of holly and a few loops of red ribbon | 
on top of caps; same on shoulders, and 
on one side of skirt ruffle. Each girl 
may carry a big wooden spoon tied 
about her wrist with a red ribbon, 
which she can carry in her hand or let 
hang free, as she chooses.° 

Pianist plays something in 4-4 time, 
bright and quick, e.g. “Jingle Bells.” 
Children enter by couples, with reel 
step; that is, running three steps in 
each measure, giving a slight spring on 
first step. In order, the steps are: 
right, left, right, for first measure; 
left, right, left, for second measure. 
Form in two parallel lines, facing each 
other, hands on hips. 


Part I 


MEaAsuRE 1, On first beat, hop on 
left foot, touching right toe at side. 


ing right heel at side. 

MEASURE 2. Hop on right foot and 
touch left toe and heel, asin Measure 1. 

MEASURE 3-8. Repeat Measures 1-2 
three times. 

MEASURE 9. On first beat, step for- 
ward on right foot. On third beat, 
stamp forward with left foot, bringing 
heels together. 

MEASURE 10. On first beat, step 
backward on left foot. On third beat, 
stamp backward with left foot, heels 
together. 

MEASURES 11-12. 
9-10. 

MEASURE 18. With three reel steps 
partners change places, passing on 
right side. Face center on fourth 
count. 

MEASURE 14, Curtsey for 
counts. 

Measures 15-16. Repeat Measures 
13-14, returning to former places. 

MEASURES 17-32. Repeat from Le- 
ginwiug. 


Repeat Measures 


four 


Part II 


MEasurRESs 1-4. On first beat of 
Measure 1, all clap hands and take 
schottish step toward each other, 
stamping on first step. On next three 
measures, hook right arms and turn 
about in place with three schottish 
steps, stamping on every first step in 
each measure. 

Measures 5-8. About face, hook 
left arms and repeat Measures 1-4. 


MEASuRES 9-12. Girl on right side 
in head couple takes four schottish 
steps backward, partner following with 
forward steps. Same for third couple. 
Girl on left in second and fourth cou- 
ples moves backward, followed by part- 
ner moving forward. 

Measures 13-16. Reverse direc- 
tions, moving back to original posi- 
tions in line, 

_ MEASURES 17-32. Repeat from be- 
ginning. 


Part III 
Lines telescope by twos, thus: Head 





couple steps back between second cou- 
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ple as second couple moves a step for- 
ward. Third couple steps backward as 
fourth moves forward. Halt in double 
columns, facing each other. Those in 
inner ranks place hands on hips, those 
in outer ranks place hands on shoul- 
ders of one in front. Take this posi- 
tion while pianist strikes a chord or 
two, preliminary to commencing music 
for Part III. 


MEasurE 1. Those in rear ranks 
bend their heads to left, playing “peek- 
a-boo” with the players in opposite 
rear rank,—their original partners. Re- 
peat at right. (This makes two head 
moves to the measure.) 

MEASURE 2. On first count, peep 
left. On second count, peep right. On 
third count, peep left. On fourth count, 
peep right. 

Measures 3-4, Repeat Measures 1-2. 


Measures 5-6. All clap hands 
sharply on first beat of fifth measure, 
and those who have been playing peek- 
a-boo run forward to left of their front 
neighbors, grasp hands with those 
from opposite columns,—their original 
partners,—and swing around. 

Measures 7-8. All clap hands, and 
those in inner rank dance with those 
who have been standing behind them, 
finishing in double ranks once more, 
but with those who first stood behind 
now in front, and those who stood with 
hands on hips in front row now stand- 
ing behind with hands on shoulders of 
the one in front. 

Measures 9-15. Repeat Measures 
1-8, at close of which those outside and 
inside have again changed places. 

‘ — 17-382. Repeat Measures 


Part IV 


Keep same formation as in Part III, 
but those on inside turn back to back. 
For this part pianist may play “Mrs. 
McLeod’s Reel,” or some similar dance 
tune, while each group of four dance 
“The Reel of Four,” as follows: 

“MEASURES 1-8. Girl at outside on 
right weaves a figure 8 around the 
other three, using the reel step: right 
foot, left foot, right foot, pause: left 
foot, right foot, left foot, pause, as 
described for entering. She dances be- 
tween inside two who are standing 
back to back, around behind outside 
girl at left, back again between inner 
two, and into place. In the meantime, 
those standing still are dancing the 
setting step, thus: On first beat of first 
measure, step forward on right foot 


| with a little spring of the knees, rais- 


ing left foot behind. On second bcat, 
swing left leg around in front of 
right, toe pointed downward. On third 
beat, set left foot in front of the right 
and raise right foot behind. On fourth 
beat, set right foot to floor and raise 
left one in front. Repeat on second 
measure, with left foot leading. Alter- 
nate these two for the eight measures. 


Measures 9-16. Outside girl on left 
weaves figure 8 around the other three, 
as outside girl on right has done, others 
dancing setting step. 


MEASURES 17-24. Inside girl on 
right weaves figure 8 around the other 
three. She first runs around behind 
the outside girl she has been facing, 
then behind other inside girl, then be- 
hind outside girl at left, and thence 
back home. 

MEASURES 25-32. 
weaves figure 8. 


Part V 


On preliminary chord, all move by 
partners info original formation of two 
parailel lines, as for Part I. Pianist 
plays any music in 4-4 time, Schu- 


Inside girl on left 
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mann’s “Happy Peasant” is good, or 
“Jingle Bells” may be repeated. 

MEASURE 1. On first beat, all hop 
on right foot, at same time tapping toe 
of left foot to floor. Hold for second 
beat. On third beat, hop again on 
right foot, at same time setting left 
heel to floor. Hold for fourth beat. 

MEASURE 2. Repeat Measure 1, 
with left foot hopping. 

MeEasurEs 3-4. Repeat Measures 1-2. 

Measures 5-8. Repeat Measures 1-4. 

MEASURE 9. On first beat, all step 
forward with right foot. On third 
beat, set left foot beside right with a 
forcible stamp. 

Measure 10. On first beat, ~~ 
backward with right foot. On third 
beat, set left foot beside right with 
forcible stamp. 

Measures 11-12. Starting with 
right foot, cross over to opposite side 
with six running reel steps. In changing 
places, dancers pass back to back with 
one standing opposite. First three 
steps are forward, last three are mak- 
ing a half turn. 

MEASURES 13-16. Repeat Measures 
9-12. At close of Measure 16, dancers 
are back in starting point in line. 

MEASURES 17-32. Repeat Measures 
1-16. 
(Exit by couples, dancing reel step 
as in entering.) 


Acrostic—Christmas Bells 
By Nellie York Spangler 


(Draw a pattern of a bell, and let each child 
taking part in this exercise cut his own bell 
from red bristol board and paste on it a greea 
letter made according to the instructions cn 
page 54 of the September ‘‘Normal Instructor.”’) 


C is for Christ-child. The day of his 
birth 

Is kept as a holiday o’er the whole 
earth. 


H is for Heralds that sang in the morn 


And told the glad tidings that Jesus: 


was born. 
R is Redeemer. 
At the door of your heart. 
Him not away. 
I is the Inn where, crowded for space, 
For Joseph and Mary they hadn’t a 
place. 
S is the Star, the Bethlehem star, 
That guided the Wise Men who 
journeyed from far. 
T is for Tidings. We'll gladly pro- 
claim 
The story of Him who is always the 
same. 
M is for Men—-three Wise Men, I’m 


He’s knocking to-day 
Turn 


sure 
Who followed the star, in its leading 
secure. 
A is for Angels—the Heavenly train 
That frightened the shepherds on 
Judea’s plain. 


S is for Shepherds that watched o’er 
the sheep 
And through the long night their 
vigil did keep. 
B is for Bethlehem—town of small 
worth 
Until it was honored by our Savior’s 
birth. 


E is Emmanuel. Wonderful name! 
Let all His goodness and mercy pro- 
claim. 


L is for Life everlasting, my friend; 
W pod accept of this life without 


L. is for Love—the love that He gave 
While we were yet sinners, our poor 
souls to save. 


S is for Savior. He still lives to- day 
And makes intercession for us when 


we pray. 





Telling Santa What to Bring 


By Ella M. Powers 


The girl should have 
an old doll in her arms, the boy should carry 
an old drum with the head broken. 


For a boy and a girl. 


Girl— 

This doll Kris Kringle brought last 
year, 

Gone is one eye, her hair, her ear; 

And now some new ones he must bring, 

The kind that walk and talk and sing. 


Boy— 

Here is a drum I had last year, 

You see it sounds now very queer; 

I left it out once in the rain, 

I’ve begged for other new drums in 
vain. 


Girl (seating herself at table)— 

Let’s write a letter to Santa Claus, 

Telling him what to bring, because 

It must be hard to bring, you see, 

The very things we want—dear me! 

(Girl takes paper, ink and pen. Pres- 
ently she reads.) 

Girl— 

“T’ll have a hundred wax dolls when 
you come, 
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And please bring a nice, rich sounding 
drum; 

Bring hundreds of books and games, a 
store, 

And a ,thousand 
more.’ 

The letter is done and now we'll away 

And mail it to him right off to-day. 


candies, and lots 


Boy— 

I guess he’ll think ’tis very shocking 

To expect so much in one small stock- 
ing. 


Some Christmas Quotations 
The world is happy, the world is wide, 


Kind hearts are beating on every side. 


Lowell. 


Awake, glad heart! get up. and sing! 
It is the birthday of ‘thy King. 
Vaughn. 


Good news from heaven the angels 


bring, 
Glad tidings to the earth they sing; 
To us this day a child is given, 
To crown us with the joy of heaven. 
Martin Luther. 





God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen 
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The wind is chill; 

But let it w histle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Scott. 


I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
Longfellow. 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
, The dear. notes ring and will not cease: 
“Peace and good-will, good-will and 
peace.” 
Susan Coolidge. 


It is His birthday—His, the only One 

Who ever made life’s meaning wholly 
plain; 

is He to our night! 
vain 

And purposeless our onward struggling 
years; 

The hope He bringeth overfloods our 
fears, 

Now do we know the Father through 
the Son! 

O earth, O heart, be glad on this glad 
morn! 

God is with man! Life, 
born! 


No longer 


life to us is 
Lucy Lareom, 


Merry, Merry Bells 


Tune—“Comin’ thro’ the Rye” 


Oh, the sweet bells all are ringing 
At this Christmas time; 

In the steeple they are swinging, 
Hear theix merry chime; 

Merry, merry bells of Christmas 
Ringing out their song, 

Merry, merry bells of Christmas, 
Ringing all day long. 


Oh, the sweet bells all are 
Hear their chimes again; 

Merry, merry bells of Christmas, 
“Peace, good will to men.” 

All the world is full of gladness, 
Hear our voices ring; 

Merry, merry, merry Christmas, 
All the children sing. 


ringing, 


The Winds 
By Blaine C. Bigler 
The west wind brings, on restless 


wings, 
A dream of wheat fields, 
golden; 
The west wind croons, in ancient runes, 
Above the moorland, brown and 
olden. 
It steals adown the forest aisles 
And all the woodland wakes and smiles. 


The east wind tells of hills and dells, 
Of moor and highland old in story; 
Of brake and fen, and mountain glen, 
Of Oriental pomp and glory; 
The east wind caps the waves with 
foam 
And drives the fishing vessels home. 


fair and 


The south wind sighs ’neath turquoise 
skies 
And brings us 
treasure; 
In its warm breath no hint of death 
It brings us only health and pleas- 
ure; 
It brings us dreams of sunny lands, 
Of coral reefs and golden sands. 


The north drifted 
snows, 
Across the spaces wide and dreary; 
But in its wake the storm clouds shake 
The snow, to make the earth more 
cheery; 
So when the winter wind does blow 
We laugh beside our fireside’s glow. 


dreams of pirates’ 


wind blows o’er 
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A Miracle Play of the Nativity 
By Alice Norris-Lewis 


Miracle or Mystery Plays were per- 
formed often in the Middle Ages by 
the monks and priests, as a method 
of teaching the history and legends of 
the Bible to the common people, who, 
of course, could not read. The plays 
were first given in the churches and 
monasteries, but later they, were per- 
formed in the streets or in a large 
field where thousands of people might 
congregate. There was no curtain or 
scenery, and only the most necessary 
stage settings. These stage settings 
were brought in and arranged by the 
actors in full view of the audience, and 
sometimes the lack of appropriate 
scenery made it necessary for the 
spectators to use a great deal of imagi- 
nation in order to get the drift of the 
play being presented. 

These plays, however, were very 
popular, but by and by the actors be- 
gan to corrupt them with jests and 
vulgarities, so that, finally, the Church 
forbade their being presented. The 
Passion Play, given every ten years at 
Oberammergau, Bavaria, was almost 
the only one allowed to remain. 

The following play based upon the 
episodes surrounding the birth of 
Christ is very easy to arrange. No 
scenery is required. A chorus is needed 
to sing the earo!s that accompany the 
cenes. If the play is given by a school, 
pupils not taking character parts may 
sing the carols, sitting in their regu.ar 
seats, while the characters use the front 
of the room for a stage. If a special 
chorus is arranged, Ict them sit at left 
or right on floor beneath stage, making 
their entrance in processional, singing, 
“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 

If possible, let the other characters 
first make their entrance from the rear. 
They must move very, very slowly, 
since solemnity is the keynote of the 
whole play, and undue haste will mar 
it. Let them use the catch step em- 
ployed usually in the wedding march— 
namely, put the left foot forward and 
bring the right up to it, then the right 
foot forward, bringing the left up to 
it, ete. This "insures slowness, 

The costumes are traditional and can 
easily ke copied from prints of old 
paintings, both in color and design. 
Their expense may be determined by 
the producer. 

The music is known to everybody. 
The carols are as follows:—It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear; O Little 
Town of Bethichem; Holy Nighi; 
The First Nowell; We Three Kings 
of Orient Are; Holy, Holy, Holy; Oh, 
Come, All Ye Faithful. 

Though simple and easily arranged, 
this Miracle Play is very impressive. 
If children play the parts, first impress 
upon them the value of the particular 
character they represent and drill them 
to act and feel as that character 
would if given life. As there are no 
lines to memorize, very few rehearsals 
are needed to give a satisfactory per- 
formance, 


CHARACTERS 


Five Shepherds 
Three Wise Men 
Six Angels 

Came Upon the 


Mary 
Joseph 
The Innkeeper 


Processional: 
Midnight Clear.” 


ScENE I—THE INN AT BETHLEHEM 

Enter Mary and Joseph. Mary, with 
bowed head, leans on Joseph’s arm. 
They march to the center of stage, stop, 
and Joseph, leaving Mary, moves to 
left exit, where he raps with his staff 
upon the door. A man appears and 
Joseph, pointing within the open door, 
evidently asks for shelter. The man 


“it 


Christmas 


Baas 


shakes his head in the negative. Joseph 
turns and points to Mary. The man 
shakes his head again. Joseph returns 
to Mary, takes her arm and they start 
off towards right. The innkeeper goes 
after them, stops them, and points to 
the left corner of stage, supposedly at 
the stable. Joseph shakes his head 
emphatically, but Mary touches him 
and nods assent. He then nods in the 
affirmative to the innkeeper, and they 
march off in the direction of the stable, 
the innkeeper leading the way. 


Scene II—Tue Hoty NIGHT 

Chorus: “Holy Night, Peaceful 
Night.” 

Six angels enter down center aisle. 
When they reach the stage they sepa- 
rate, three going to right and three to 
left. They stand for a moment with 
hands crossed on breasts and heads 
bowed, then the two angels nearest the 
left exit go ovt and return with a rude ! 
cradle which they place in the center of } 
stage. They then resume their places. 
Mary and Joseph now enter from rear. 
Mary goes to cradle and bends over it. 
Joseph stands above her, also looking 
at cradle. Mary turns back coverlet 
and snaps on a flash light that has been 
arranged, presumably behind the 
Child’s head. This sheds a bright light, 
imitating a halo. The angels sink to 
their knees as she does this. Then 
Mary takes up the baby (a doll) and 
with Joseph moves behind the scenes. 
The angels rise and file out at left and 
right exits. The last two leaving stage 
take crib with them. 


SceNE III—THE SHEPHERDS 
Chorus: “The First Nowell.” 
The five shepherds make their en- 
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trance through center aisle. When they 
reach the stage they throw themselves 
down to sleep. Suddenly one of them 
starts up. A large star is here illumi- 
nated in a conspicuous place, best at 
right of stage. The shepherd arouses 
his neighbor and points to star. All the 
shepherds arise and look at it. Sud- 
denly the angels appear from right 
a One angel points to right exit. 
The shepherds file out singly, pointing 
to star. They are going in search of 
the Child. 


SceENE IV—THE THREE WISE MEN 
“We Three Kings of Orient 


Enter the first Wise Man down cen- 
ter aisle. In middle of stage he stops, 
faces audience, and, shading his eyes 
with his hand, peers anxiously to right 
and left and before him, evidently look- 
ing for somebody. Then the second 
Wise Man appears down center aisle. 
He is greeted by the first Wise Man 
with uplifted hand and bowed head. He 
returns the salutation with low bow, 
arms crossed on breast. Then the two 
look anxiously to right and left and 
before them. The third Wise Man en- 
ters down center aisle. He greets the 
others with bowed head and low bow, 
and they return the salutation with up- 
raised hand and bent head. They then 
turn facing the star and, each pointing 
with his left hand towards it, file out 
singly. 


ScENE V—THE ADORATION of the CHILD 

Chorus: “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

The angels enter, three from right 
and three from left wing. After a 
moment’s pause the two who previously 
did this service go to wings, bring 





Three Hings of Orient 
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in crib again, and place it in the middle 
of stage. They return to their places. 
The angels keep same position, hands 
crossed on breasts and heads bowed, as 
in previous scene. Mary and Joseph 
now enter. Mary places the Child in 
crib. One of the angels goes to rear 
and brings a chair for her. She sits at 
head of crib. Joseph stands behind 
her. She uncovers the head of the child, 
snapping on lightcd halo. Angels 
kneel. From the left come the five shep- 
herds in single file. They march about 
crib, gazing at the baby. They group 
themselves at right. Enter the three 
Wise Men from the right. They 
themselves at foot of cradle and p 
sent their gifts. Joseph solemnly ‘lies 
them, one at a time, and carries them 
to rear, behind scenes. When he re- 
turns, Mary rises and takes Child from 
crib. The Wise Men, angels, shep- 
herds, and choir rise. 


Recessional: “Oh, Come, 
Faithful.” 


The choir begins to sing. Mary, with 
the child, and Joseph proceed slowly off 
stage and down center aisle, followed 
by the wise men, shepherds, angels, 
and innkeeper. The choir sings con- 
tinuously and follows behind the char- 
acters, two by two. 


All Ye 


In Bethlehem 
By Susie M. Best 


Beautiful bells of Christmas, 
Ring in the belfry, ring! 

In Gethlehem’s lowly manger 
Slumbers a little King. 


Beautiful bells of Christmas 
Chime on the air again, 
This is your blessed message, 

Peace and good will to men. 


Beautiful bells of Christmas, 
Scatter the news afar, 
The Light of the World is 
promised 
In Bethlehem’s blazing star. 


A Note to Santa Claus 
By Frank Dempster Sherman 


Santa Claus, I hang for you 

By the mantel, stockings two; 
One for me and one to go 

To another boy I know. 

There’s a chimney in the town 
You have never traveled down. 
Should you chance to enter there 
You would find a room all bare; 
Not a stocking could you spy, 
Matters not how you might try; 
And the shoes you’d find are such 
As no boy would care for much. 
In a broken bed you’d see 

Some one just about like me, 
Dreaming of the pretty toys 
Which you bring to other boys, 
And to him a Christmas seems 
Merry only in his dreams. 

All he dreams then, Santa Claus, 
Stuff the stocking with, because 
When it’s filled up to the brim 
T’ll be Santa Claus to him! 


Christmas Holly 


Now the merry Christmas, 
And the holly bright 

Hangs up in the windows— 
Such a merry sight! 


Dainty little berries, 
Shining red and round, 
You are very welcome 
When snow is on the ground. 


Holly, bright green holly, 
You we’re glad to see, 

For you’ll say: ‘’Tis Christmas, 
And we'll happy be.” 
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Darning the Christmas Stocking 


By Harriet Catherine Evans 

[wo boys come forward, each with a stocking 
that has a large hole in the heel. The stocking 
is stretched over a darning form, and each 
darns as he talks. Great difficulty should be 
experienced in the darning, and the more awk- 
ward the boys are the better. ' 
Steve— 

You know, we'll have to hurry, Joe, 

If we’ve got these awful holes to 

sew. 





Joe— { 
Yes—it’ll take all Christmas Eve, 
To get this stocking ready, Steve, 
To hold the candy, cakes, and toys— 
Gee! Darning was never meant for | 
boys! | 
(Pretends to have stuck needle in | 


finger.) 


Steve— 
You bet it wasn’t—(Having diff- | 
culty with his thread) What a | 
miserable mess— | 

It’s because we don’t know how, I! 

guess. | 

Joe— 

You bet it is—if Mom were here, 

She’d darn them for us—never fear. | 
Steve—- 

I asked Sis to sew it up for me, | 

But would she do it? | 
Joe— 

So did I, but she said: “Young man, 

Go sew that hole the best you can.” 

(Both saw silently for a mement, 
getting things in a worse and worse 
mess.) 

Steve (after breaking his thread)— 
Oh, gee! I can’t fix this thing— 
What do you reckon he’s going to 

bring? 

Joe (pulling out his darning form and 
disgustedly sticking his hand through 
the hole)— 

Just anything, I’m telling you, 

If put in this stocking, will fall 

through. 

Joe (measuring his hole ruefully)— 
Yes, I believe just what you say, 
Rut we’ll never get these darned to- 

day! 

Steve (eying his stocking with frown- 
ing brow)— 

Say, Joe, I know the very thing— 

Hand me some of your strongest 

string. 

Joe (pulls out a wad of string from 
his pocket, and takes a strand from it 
and hands it to Steve. Steve proceeds 
to tie up the bottom part of his stock- 
ing, then continues.) — 

Just tie this bottom part up tight, 

Then give me a pencil and we will 

write 

A letter to Santa to let him know 

Where the rest of our gifts will 

have to go. 


No siree! 








Joe— 
Here (hands him a 
wait till I’m throug 
Then I’ll help you write it too. 
(After holes in stockings are tied up | 
to their satisfaction, he continues, and | 
as he talks Steve gets out a piece of | 
paper, and with the pencil Joe has | 
given him starts to write.) 
Now—suppose you write this 
for each: | 
“We hang these stockings within | 
your reach. 
Please fill them up from top to toe, | 
And if the space is small—you know 
We would like to have some more— 
You can put things on the floor; 
But be sure to label what you leave. 
Mark it either ‘Joe’ or ‘Steve.’ ” 
(Breaks off and Steve looks up and 
stops writing.) 
Steve— 
That I think will surely do, 
But there’s one thing I’m telling you, 
The stockings Mother mends, you 


' ed —but 





note | 





now, 
Must be awful hard to sew! 


Christmas 





as ; 
yet por “Rae 
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Christmas 
By Fay Christ 


Christ came to.Bethlehem one starry 
night 
And since has been our guiding star 
and light, 


Healing all the sick and blind and 
sad— 

A cure for every heartache Jesus 
had. 


Remember that he taught us how to 
live, 

To others love and kindly how to 
give. 

I’ll try in days of sadness or of cheer 


To do as He would have me and not 
fear. 


Sin goes away when 
the light 
And all our gloomy days change into 
bright. 


The Christmas Bells across the hills do 


Christ doth send 


ring 
And happy children carols sweet 
shall sing. 


May I at this glad season then rejoice, 
And raise in happy thankfulness my 
voice. 


An angel sang to tell us of our King. 
With songs to Him we’ll make the 
whole world ring. 


So say we “Peace on earth, good will 
to men”— 
And now farewell till Christmas 
comes again, 


Christmas Candles 
By Annie Winfrey Meck 


An exercise for five children, each holding a 
lighted candle aloft. 
First— 

Each little child should ever be 

Like candles shining bright 
That — their cheer to Christmas- 
tide 
In mellow, glowing light. 


Second— 


The Christmas candle sheds its glow | 


Within a circle clear; 
I’ll share my joy and happiness 
With everyone that’s near. 


Third— 
The Christmas candle will consume 
The dross to ashes gray; 
I hope to banish every frown 
On Merry Christmas Day. 


Fourth— 
Thovgh many winds may chance to 


blow 
The candle rights itself, you know, 
So I will be most good and kind— 
No evil thought shall come to 
mind. 
Fifth— 
Then like a candle in a tree 
Or on the window sill 
Fach Christmas child should lend a 


share 
Of Peace and of Good Will. 


The Christmas Tree 
By Daisy M. Moore 


Last night it stood there slim and 
green 
With not one trinket to be seen! 


But oh, the splendid Christmas tree 


| That in the morning greeted me! 


It’s such a shining, wondrous sight, 
And just grew that way over night! 


With toys it’s simply hanging thick— 
It’s quite as full as any tick! 


Oh, lovely, radiant, sparkling tree 
That Christmas brings to you and me! 
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| Bethlehem 
| By Nellie T. Burleson 


| Over the town of Bethlehem 

| A glorious star shone bright, 

| And filled the streets and winding ways 
| With wondrous, radiant light. 

| But heedless passers-by ne’er thought, 
| Nor dreamed as they went on their 
way, 

| That o’er this sad, sin-darkened world 
Was breaking dawn of day. 


Across the distant desert sands 
Three eager travelers came 

Into the town of Bethlehem, 
Led by that starry flame, 

And humble men from Judea’s plains, 
With hurrying feet drew near; 

The star gleamed o’er a stable door 
With radiance soft and clear. 


There in the town of Bethlehem 
Was earth made free from sin, 

As over gloom, and dark, and dread 
The Light of life shone in. 

Each heart be glad, each soul rejoice, 
While bells their tidings ring; 

For in the town of Bethlehem, 
Was born the Christ, our King. 


A Christmas Game 
(The answers are musical terms.) 


By Jennie B. Friend 


. A support to Santa in his old age. 
. Something Santa enjoys after 
Christmas. 


moO Ne 


. What Santa needs to help him 
equalize his loads. 


or 


Santa Claus. 
6. An important part of a letter to 
Santa Claus. 





7. The part of a building Santa does 
not use. 
8. What Santa wants boys and girls 
to be, 
| 9. What Santa must be to remember 
everybody. 
|! 10. What Santa will need if he finds 


your chamber door locked. 


ANSWERS 


6. Signature. 
7. Steps. 

8. Natural. 
9. Sharp. 
10. A key. 


1. A staff. 
2. A rest. 
5. A tonic. 
4. Seales, 
5. Notes. 


The Christmas Stocking 
By Julia DeWitt Stevens 


I was going to hang up my stocking 
(Holds up tiny white sock.) 
But then it’s too small, you see; 
For I told old Santa Claus to bring 
The biggest things to me. 


I want a great big engine, 
And an Irish mail to ride, 
I want a flexible flyer, 
And an automobile beside. 


So I talked it over with Grandpa; 
He said, “You do, do you!” 
He went to Grandma’s bureau 


(Holds up large white stocking.) 
Christmas Lullaby 


Tune—‘‘Maryland, My Maryland.” 


Sleep, little children, well to-night, 
Then lullaby; yes, lullaby. 

The stars above are watching bright, 
Then. lullaby; yes, lullaby. 

Santa will come with reindeer fleet, 
Now lullaby; yes, lullaby. 

Throughout the night, sleep long, sleep 

sweet, 

Now lullaby; yes, lullaby. 





SL ae 


. What Santa will need in the spring. | 


. Something bankers would ask of | 


And said, “D’you think this’ll do?” | 


55 


2, 


) 
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Which Is Your Way? 
By Cora Allen 


‘Christmas is a time for getting,” said 
Rob Brown. 

“Christmas is a time for giving,” said 
Ned Lown. 

So Rob asked his father to give him 
some skates 

And thought Aunt Eliza might buy 
him some dates. 


Ned thought that his father might like 
a new tie, 

And he bought Aunt Maria a knife to 
cut pie. 

Rob wanted his sister to get him a sled, 

And big brother Dan a warm cap for 
his head. 


Ned thought his wee sister might like 
a new doll, 

And, maybe, his brother’d be glad of a 
ball. 

| Rob hoped that his mother would knit 
him some mittens— 

And Jimmie Green’d give him one of 
his kittens. 





Ned thought he’d make Mother a box 
for the bread— 

And give playmate John a sled, painted 
red. 

Now which do you think had the hap- 
pier day? 

And which, I do wonder, just which i: 
your way? 





A Christmas Acrostic 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 
C stands for all good Christmas cheer; 


H for 
dear. 





the Homes to us children so 


R is for Roads where sleigh hells now 
ring; 


| I for the Ice on pond and spring. 

|S is for Santa, beloved by all; 

| T for the Toys that come at his call. 

M is for Mothers who will e’er our 
hearts fill; 

A for the Angels of peace and good 
will. 


| 


S stands for Sweetness of rare Christ- 
mas time, 


| 
| 7 . . P P 
| All The kind that we wish you in this 
| rhyme. 

| 

| 


What Would You Say? 
By Edith Sanford Tillotson 


| 
If you should see 
; A big green tree, 
| With candles all alight, 
With popcorn strings 
| And pretty things 
| And tinsel shining bright. 
| With stars that swing, 
| And bells that ring, 
All green and red and blue, 
And lots of toys 
For girls and boys, 
And lots cf candies, too, 
And you should hear 
Somevody near 

Call out in cheery way: 
“What sort of tree 
Can this one be?” 
I wonder what you'd say? 


Different Customs 


In Norway, they leave a basket~- 
The queer little girls and boys— 
To be filled by good old Santa 
With candies and nuts and toys. 


In Holland, a shoe is waiting, 
In Germany, always a tree; 
But the good American stocking 

Is the best for you and for me. 
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Annie and Willie’s Prayer 


‘Twas the eve before Christmas; “Good- 
night” had been said, 

——e and Willie had crept into 
ed; 

There were tears on their pillows, and 
tears in their eyes, 

And each little bosom was heaving with 
sighs— 

For to-night their stern father’s com- 
mand had been given 

That they should retire precisely at 
seven 

Instead of at eight; for they troubled 
him more 

With questions unheard-of than ever 


efore; 

He had told them he thought this de- 
lusion a sin, 

No such thing as “Santa Claus” 
had been, 

And he hoped, after this, he should 
never more hear 

How he scrambled down chimneys with 
presents each year. 

And this was the reason that two little 
heads 

So restlessly tossed on 
downy beds. 

Eight, nine, and the clock on the steeple 
tolled ten— 

Not a word had been spoken by either 
till then; 

When Willie’s sad face from the blan- 
ket did peep, 

And whispered, 
fast as’eep?” 

“Why, no, brother Willie,” 
voice replies, 

“T’ve tried it in vain, but I can’t shut 


ever 


their soft, 


“Dear Annie, is 


a sweet 


my eyes; 

For, somehow, it makes me so sorry 
because 

Dear papa has said there is no ‘Santa 
Claus’: 

Now we know there is, and it can’t be 
denied, 

For he Tas every year before mamma 
died; 


But, then, I’ve been thinking that she 
used to pray 

And God would hear everything mam- 
ma would say, 

And perhaps she asked Him to send 
Santa Claus here, 

With sacks full of presents he brought 
every year.” 

“Well, why tan’t we p’ay dest as mam- 
ma did then 

And ask Him to send him with pres- 
ents aden?” 

“I’ve been thinking so, too.” And, 
without a word more, 

Four little bare feet bounded out on 
the floor, 

And four little knees the soft carpet 
pressed, 

And two tiny hands were clasped close 
to each breast. 

“Now, Willie, you know, we must firm- 
ly believe 

That the presents we ask for we’re 
sure to receive; 

You must wait just as sfill till I say 
the ‘Amen,’ 

And by that you will know that your 
turn has come then. 

Dear Jesus, look down on my brother 
and me, 

And grant us the favor we are asking 
of Thee; 

T want a wax dolly, a tea-set and ring, 


And an ebony work-box that shuts 
with a spring; 

Bless papa, dear Jesus, and cause him 
to see 


That Santa Claus loves us far better 
than he; 

Don’t let him get fretful and angry 
again 

At dear brother Willie and Annie; 
Amen.” 

“Please, Desus, ’et Santa Taus tum 
down to-night 


And b’ing us. some p’esents before it 
is *ight; 
I want he should dive me a nice ’ittle 


s’ed, 

With b’ight shiny 
painted yed; 

A box full of tandy, a book and a toy,— 

a and then, Desus, I’ll be a good 
oy.” 

Their prayers being ended, they raised 
up their heads 

And, with hearts light and cheerful, 
they again sought their beds. 

They were soon lost in slumber, both 
peaceful and deep, 

And with fairies in dreamland were 
roaming in sleep. 

Eight, nine, and the Fittle French clock 
had struck ten 

Ere the father had thought of his 
children again; 

He seeins now to hear Annie’s half- 
suppressed sighs, 

And to see the big tears stand in 
Willie’s blue eyes; 

“J was harsh with my darlings,” he 
mentally said, 

“And should not have sent them so 
early to bed; 

But then I was troubled—-my 
found vent, 

For bank stock to-day has gone down 
ten per cent. 

ane of course they’ve forgotten their 


’unners, and all 


feelings 





troubles ere this, 
And that I denied them a thrice-asked- 


7 for kiss; 

“| But, just to ‘make sure, I'll steal up to 
the door, 

| For I never Spoke harsh to my darlings 
before.” 

So saying, he softly ascended the 


stairs, 

And arrived at the door to hear both 
of their prayers, 

His Annie’s “bless papa” draws forth 
the big tears, 

And Willie’s grave promise fell sweet 
on his ears. 

“Strange, strange I’d forgotten,” 
he with a sigh, 

“How I longed, when a ‘child, to have 
Christmas draw nigh. 

I’ll atone for my harshness,” he in- 
wardly said, 

“By answering their prayers ere I 
sleep in my bed. 

Then he turned to the stairs and softly 
went down, 

Threw off velvet slippers and_ silk 
dressing-gown, 

Donned hat, coat, and boots, and was 
out in the street, 

A > gag facing the cold, driving 
sleet 

Nor stopped until he had bought every- 


said 


thin 

From the "box full of candy to the tiny 
gold ring; 

Indeed, he kept adding so much to his 
store, 


| That the various presents outnumbered 


a score; 

Then homeward he turned, with his 
holiday load, 

And with Aunt Mary’s help in the 
nursery ’twas stowed. 

Miss Dolly was seated beneath a pine 
tree 

By the side of a table spread out for 
her tea; 

A work-box, well filled, in the center 
was laid, 

And on it the ring for which Annie had 
prayed; 

A soldier in uniform stood by a sled, 

“With bright shiny runners, and all 
painted red”; 

There were bells, dogs and horses, 
books pleasing to see, 

And birds of all colors were perched in 
the tree; 

While Santa Claus, laughing, stood up 





in the top, 


Pees 


'As if getting ready more presents to 





drop. 

And, as the fond father the picture 
surveyed, 

He Pe for his trouble he had been 
amply paid, 

And he i 4 > himself, as he brushed 
off a tear, 

“I’m happier to-night than I’ve been 
for a year, 

I’ve enjoyed more true pleasure than 
ever before; 

What care I if bank stock falls ten per 
cent more! 

Hereafter I’ll make it a rule, I believe, 

To have Santa Claus visit us each 
Christmas Eve.” 

So i he softly extinguished the 


And feted down the stairs to retire 
for the night. 

As soon as the ‘beams of the bright 
morning sun 

Put the darkness’ to flight, and the 
stars one by one 

Four little blue eyes out of 
opened wide, 

And at the same moment the presents 


sleep 


espied; 

And out of their beds they sprang with 
a bound, 

And the very gifts prayed for were all 
of them found. 

They laughed and they cried in their 
innocent glee, 

And — for papa to come quick to 


What p presents old Santa Claus brought 
in the night, 

(Just the things that they wanted) 
and left before light; 

“And now,” added Annie, in a voice 
soft and low, 

“You'll believe there’s a Santa Claus, 
papa, I know”; 

While dear little Willie climbed up on 
his knee, 

Determined no secret between them 
should be, 

And told, in soft whispers, how Annie 
had said 

That their dear, blessed mamma, so 
long ago dead, 

Used to kneel down and pray by the 
side of her chair, 

And that. God up in heaven had an- 
swered her prayer! 

“Then we dot up, and p’ayed dest as 
well as we tould, 
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And Dod answered our p’ayers; now 
wasn’t He dood?’ 

“IT should say that He was, if He sent 
you all these, 

And knew just what presents my chil- 
dren would please,— 

Well, well, let him think so, the dear 
little elf, 

’Twould be cruel to tell him I did it 
myself,” 

Blind father! who caused your stern 
heart to relent, 

And the hasty word spoken so soon to 
repent? 

’Twas the Being who bade you steal 
softly upstairs, 

And made you His agent to answer 


their prayers. 
Sophia P. Snow. 


Christmas Gifts 


Long, long ago, the Wise Men 
Followed a shining star; 

With gold and fragrant spices 
They traveled from afar. 


They came with eager gladness 
Their costly gifts to bring, 
In grateful love and worshi 
To Christ, the new-born 


We celebrate His birthday 
Again, and yet again, 

With gifts in glad remembrance 
Of God’s great gift to men. 


ing. 


The loving words of Jesus, 
O’er fair Judea’s hills, 

Adown the centuries ringing, 
Come echoing to us still— 


“Each little gift ye proffer 
My watchful eye shall see; 
If done for these, my brethren, 
Ye’ve done it unto me.” 


December 
By Lizbeth Comins 


December, oh, December, dear, 
We know your laughing face, 

And who that jolly fellow is 
Who drives at such a pace. 


The prancing deer, the jingling bells, 
The sleigh with toys heaped high, 
Preclaim to every child on earth 
hat dear St. Nick is nigh, 





Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 
N° other book of Christmas entertainment surpasses this in variety 


and quality of contents. 


Provided with it, you can feel assured of a 


successful Christmas program, not only this year, but for many years. 


The collection contains: 


one hundred Recitations for Primary Grades 


and for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; clever Dia- 
logues and Plays, some for a few pupils and others for an entire school- 
(192 pages.) 


r 


room, 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 
BY FAVORITE AUTHORS 
LEVEN attractive plays, all of which have been produced with suc- 


cess: 


Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys 


and Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of Kriss 


Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; 


Santa Claus. 


A Christmas Carol; A Visit to 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Office: 


McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 


ORDER FROM NEAREST POINT 
Price of Either of the Above Books, 35 cents. 
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A Christmas Wish 


God bless all givers and their gifts, 
And all the giftless, too; 

And help them by whatever shifts 
Their kindly will to do. 

When seasons which our hearts expand 
Our purses fail to fill, 

A word, a smile, a clasp of hand, 
Shall carry our good-will. 


Let him who hath his plenty share, 
And him who lacks his lack. 

Give each one, what he may, nor care 
What recompense comes back. 

If only love his heart shall swell 
And kindness guide his hand, 

His Christmas he shall keep as well 
As any in the land. 

Edwin L. Martin. 


An Old Carol 


NOTE: The original spelling of this carol 
has been modernized except where to do so 
would spoil the rhyme, in which case the modern 
form is given in brackets. 


Make we merry, both more and lasse 
[less] . 

For now is the time of Crystymas! 
[Christmas] 


Let no man come into this hall, 

Groom, page, nor yet marshal _ 

But that some sport he bring withal, 
For now is the time of Crystymas. 
Make we merry, etc. 


If that he say he can not sing, — 

Some other sport then let him bring, 

That it may please at this festing, 
For now is the time of Crystymas. 
Make we merry, etc. 


If he say he can nought do, 
Then, for my love, ask him no mo, 


[more] , 
But to the stokke [stocks] then let him 


go 
For now is the time of Crystymas. 
Make we merry, etc. 


Grandfather’s Clock 


My grandfather’s clock was too tall 
for the shelf, 

So it stood ninety years on the floor; 
It was taller by half than the old man 
himself, : 
Though it weighed not a pennyweight 

more. 

It was bought on the morn of the day 
that he was born, , 
And was always his treasure and pride, 
But it stopped short never to go again 

When the old man died. 


In watching its pendulum swing to and 


ro 
Many hours had he spent while a boy; 
And in childhood and manhood the 
clock seemed to know 
And to share both his grief and his 


oy, 
ver Hs struck twenty-four when he en- 
tered at the door, 
With a blooming and beautiful bride, 
But it stopped short never to go again 
When the old man died. 


My grandfather said that of those he 
could hire, 
Not a servant so faithful he found, 
For it wasted no time and had but one 
desire, 
At the close of each week to be wound. 
And it kept in its place, not a frown 
upon its face, 
And its hands never hung by its side. 
But it stopped short never to go again 
When the old man died. 
Henry C. Work. 

















A Cradle Hymn 


Hush! my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed! 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 


Sleep, my babe; thy food and raiment, 
House and home, thy friends pro- 


vide; 
All without thy care or payment: 
All thy wants are well supplied. 


How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 

When from heaven He descended 
And became a child like thee! 


Soft and easy is thy cradle: 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 

When His birthplace was a stable 
And His softest bed was hay. 


Blessed babe! what glorious features— 
Spotless fair, divinely bright! 

Must He dwell with brutal creatures? 
How could angels bear the sight? 


Was there nothing but a manger 
Cursed sinners could afford 

To receive the heavenly stranger ? 
Did they thus affront their Lord? 


Soft, my child: I did not chide thee, 
— my song might sound too 
ard; 
’Tis thy mother sits beside thee, 
And her arms shall be thy guard. 


Yet to read the shameful story 
How the Jews abused their King, 

How they served the Lord of Glory, 
Makes me angry while I sing. 


See the kinder shepherds round Him, 
Telling wonders from the sky! 
Where they sought Him, there they 
found Him, 
With His Virgin mother by. 


See the lovely babe a-dressing; 
Lovely infant, how He smiled! 

When He wept, the mother’s blessing 
Soothed and hush’d the holy child. 


1 * Bo * 
May’st thou live to know and fear 


im, 
Trust and love Him all thy days; 
Then go dwell forever near Him, 
See His face, and sing His praise! 
Isaac Watts. 


When Christmas Comes 


When Christmas comes, I never mind 
the cold. 
I like to get up prompt an’ go to 
school, 
An’ do my sums, 
An’ clean the walks ’thout. waitin’ to 
be told— 
Though I like sleddin’ better, as a 


rule, 
Or buildin’ forts— But nothin’ ain’t 
so bad, 
When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes, I’d just as lief 
give half 
My cooky to the baby, an’ take care 
About the crumbs. 
It’s fun to make the little fellow laugh. 
An’ I don’t mind his taggin’ ev’ry- 
where. 
He can’t help bein’ little! J’m not mad 
When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes, I don’t forget 
to give 
My shoes a wipe, an’ scrub my ears 
a lot 
Till my head hums. 











An’ Mother says, “That boy’s too good 
to live!” 
But I’m not ’fraid of dyin’, cause 
I’m not 
No different from always—only glad 
When Christmas comes! 
Abigail Williams Burton. 


Unawares 


They said, “The Master is coming 
To honor the town to-day, 
And none can tell at what house or 


ome 
The Master will choose to stay.” 
And I thought while my heart beat 
wildly, 
What if He should come to mine, 
How would I strive to entertain 
And honor the Guest Divine! 


And straight I turned to toiling 
To make my house more neat; 
I swept, and polished, and garnished, 
And decked it with blossoms sweet. 
I was troubled for fear the Master 
Might come ere my work was done, 
And I hasted and worked the faster, 
And watched the hurrying sun. 


But right in the midst of my duties 
A woman came to my door; 
She had come to tell me her sorrows 
And my comfort and aid to implore, 
And I said, “I cannot listen 
Nor help you any, to-day; 
I have greater things to attend to,” 
And the pleader turned away. 


But soon there came another— 
A cripple, thin, pale and gray— 
And said, ‘‘Oh, let me stop and rest 
A while in your house, I pray! 
I have traveled far since morning, 
I am hungry, and faint, and weak; 
My heart is full of misery, 
And comfort and help I seek.” 


And I cried, “I am grieved and sorry, 
But I cannot help you to-day. 

I look for a great and noble Guest,” 
And the cripple went away; 

And the day wore onward swiftly— 
And my task was nearly done, 

And a prayer was ever in my heart 
That the Master to me might come. 


And I thought I would spring to meet 
im, 
And serve him with utmost care, 
When a little child stood by me 
With a face so sweet and fair— 
Sweet, but with marks of teardrops— 
—_— clothes were tattered and 
old: 
A finger was bruised and bleeding, 
And his little bare feet were cold. 


And I said, “I’m sorry for you— 

You are sorely in need of care; 
But I cannot stop to give it, 

You must hasten otherwhere.’’ 
And at the words, a shadow 

Swept o’er his blue-veined brow,— 
“Someone will feed and clothe you, 

dear, 
But I am too busy now.” 





At last the day was ended, 
And my toil was over and done; 
My house was swept and garnished— 
And I watched in the dark—alone. 
Watched—but no footfall sounded 
No one paused at my gate; 
No one entered my cottuge door; 
I could only pray—and wait. 





I waited till night had deepened, 
And the Master had not come. 
“He has entered some other door,” I 
said, 
“And gladdened some other home!” 
My labor had been for nothing, 
And I bowed my head and I wept, 
My heart was sore with longing— 
Yet—in spite of it all—I slept. 


Then the Master stood before me, 
And his face was grave and fair; 
“Three times to-day I came to your 

door, 
And craved your pity and care; 
Three times you sent me onward, 
Unhelped and uncomforted; 
And the blessing you might have had 
was lost, 
And your chance to serve has fled.” 


“O Lord, dear Lord, forgive me! 
How could I know it, was Thee?” 
My very soul was shamed and bowed 

In the depths of humility. 

And He said, “The sin is pardoned, 
But the blessing is lost to thee; 
For comforting not the least of Mine 
You have failed to comfort Me.” 

Emma A. Lent. 


Cleon and I 


Cleon hath ten thousand acres, 
Ne’er a one have I; 

Cleon dwelleth in a palace, 
In a cottage, I; 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 
Not a penny, I, 

Yet the poorer of the twain is 
Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
But the landscape, I; 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy; 

Cleon harbors sloth and dullness, 
Freshening vigor, I; 

He in velvet, I in fustian— 
Richer man am I 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur, 
Free as thought am I; 
Cleon fees a score of doctors, 
Need of none have I; 
Wealth-surrounded, care-environed, 
Cleon fears to die; 
Death may come—he’ll find me ready, 
Happier man am I 


Cleon sees no charms in nature, 
In a daisy, I; 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
’Twixt the sea and sky; 

Nature sings to me forever, 





Earnest listener, I; 
State for state, with all attendants- 
Who would change?—Not | 
Charles Mackay. 





YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK- 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


A new collection of favorite verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Order from nearest point 
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Carl Refnikoff didn’t think this would win a prize, but it did. Third Prize, Health 


Poster Contest, New York City Public Schools. 











Walter Schaub was awarded first prize by unani- 
mous decision of the judges. Health Poster 
Contest, New York City Public Schools. 


Prize Winning Health Posters 


By Grace T. Hallock 


NOTE: The photographs illustrating this ar- 
ticle are used by courtesy of the Child Health Or- 
ganization of America. 


F tee artists are proud to have 





their pictures hung in the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art in New 
York. How wonderful it must have 
seemed, then, to 270 New York school 
boys and girls to have the posters they 
had made in a health poster contest, ex- 
hibited there. Even the austere walls of 
that exhibition room must have smiled 
to see the impatient tug of the hand, to 
hear the quick intake of breath, that 
preceded the announcement: “This one 
is mine, Mother, look!” 

Participation in the New York health 
poster contest was limited to pupils of the 5th, 
6th, 7th and 8th grades of the schools of Manhat- 
tan. The Art Department and the Department of 
Domestic Science co-operated in developing the 
plans and assisted the contestants in working out 
the slogans and poster ideas. 

The judges were representatives from the New 
York City Department of Health, the Child Health 
Organization of America, the Departments of 
Cooking, Drawing and the Board of Superintend- 
ents of the New York City Board of Education, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in addition to one nationally-known 
artist. 

Soundness of health facts, poster technique and 
teaching value were points on which the posters 
were judged. The subjects of the winning posters 
were: First prize, “Drink Milk”; second prize, 
“Night Air is Fresh Air”; third prizes, “Calendar 
of Health,” “Launch the Ship of Health,” and 
“Keep out in the Fresh Air.” 

The New York City health poster contest dem- 
onstrated the fact that it is a very simple matter 
to guide a child’s innate love of artistic creation 
into the channels of health education. In order to 
stimulate the use of this device, the Child Health 
Organization of America sent out sets of the New 
York posters to other communities, and health 
poster contests have now been held in several 
other states. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, health poster making 
was correlated with art work, and the writing of 
the slogans and verses on the posters, with Eng- 
lish. Miss Lena Hillerich, supervisor of art in the 
Louisville schools, writes that the idea of “con- 
test”? was not mentioned as she wished to get the 
teacher, and in turn, the pupils inspired to make 
each poster a beautiful work of art, and a medium 
for spreading the message of good health. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, 15,000 health posters 
were made in the public schools in a poster con- 
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The scenery, figures and letters for this poster were cut out of shiny green and black 
paper and pasted on white. Second Prize, Trenton, New Jersey, Health Poster Contest. 








An ideal school lunch. Second Prize, Junior High School, 
Health Poster Contest, Trenton, New Jersey. 


test, one by each child in the schools. Dr. Leroy A. 
Wilkes, school physician in Trenton, in writing of 
these posters says: “We are proud of them—both as 
health messages and as works of art.” In Trenton 
the contest plan was used. Silver and bronze med- 
als were. awarded in the high school, and blue and 
red ribbons in the grades, with white ribbons for 
honorable mention. There was “great enthusiasm 
(Continued on page 79) 
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man, “and that is how the city looked. to 
me.” Second Prize, Health Poster Con- 
test, New York City Public Schools. 











A New Way of Teaching 
Health 
By Mildred Terry 


FEW years ago a leaflet, “Record 
of Health Chores for Modern 
Health Crusaders,” first found its 

way into schools. It marked a new order 
in health teaching—an order in which 
the honors went to those who had actu- 
ally done certain duties for their health’s 
sake, in contrast to the system which 
conferred honors for memorizing entire 
pages of a textbook. 

The new method has spread steadily 
all over the United States. Whole coun- 
ties have “gone Crusade.” Whole states 
have followed suit. Teachers by the 
thousand and children by the million 
have joined the movement. 

The Modern Health Crusade supplies a motive 
for patient work in acquiring good health habits 
when health in the abstract or as a future benefit 
fails to interest the child. The romance of the 
medieval crusades is transferred to a vital present- 
day quest. Titles and badges are won by the 
achievement of the boy or girl, and competitions 
help to kindle enthusiasm. 

The extent to which laws of health have been 
disregarded has been amazingly revealed. Many 
a teacher, on asking for the first time how many 
observed certain fundamental rules of cleanliness, 
has counted but a few upraised hands, while the 
“yeas” to the question, “How many drank tea or 
coffee to-day?” would be overwhelming. A few 
weeks of the Crusade have often served to reverse 
the answers. 

East and west, north and south, in isolated dis- 
tricts and in teeming city schools, the Crusade is 
doing its work. “It is making a wonderful show- 
ing with us, though we are all poor homesteaders 
and far from roads or railroads,” writes a Mon- 
tana teacher. “The children know what the Cru- 
sade has done for them, and prizes are not need- 
ed,” asserts an upstate New Yorker. 

“I never dreamed,” declares a Baltimore princi- 
pal, “of such improvement among two thousand 
children in three short weeks. The results are 
nothing short of miraculous.” “It has revolution- 
ized not only my pupils but their families,” comes 
the word from Utah. 

“Any educator who misses the opportunity to 
put this work into effect loses a golden opportunity 
to do something for humanity,” is the verdict of an 
Oklahoma schoolman. “The Crusade teaches real 
things,” says a New Hampshire superintendent. 

It is becoming evident that children do better in 
their studies when their health is well cared for. 
A busy teacher says: “The Crusade is keeping my 
pupils in better health. This means better attend- 
ance and more efficient school work.” 


(Continued on page 79) 













“I looked out into the night,” said Alice Mail- 
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Banishes 


Worry 
for 


Teachers 





It has been said that human life would be greatly lengthened 
were it not for worry about the vicissitudes of the future. 











These Teachers 


KNOW 


Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, Mo., writes: 
“The peace of mind which comes from know- 
ing that there is a friendly organization to de- 
pend on in case of emergency is worth more 
than the cost, even though one never has oc- 
casion to present a claim.” 

Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, Okla., writes: 
“fT think the T. C. U. is a great thing for 
teachers. There is nothing to lose, for if you 
are not sick you are winner, and if you are, 
you get pay. I have been a member of the 
T. C. U. for over two years and I think it’s 
wonderful.” 

Mrs. Ruth C. Barnes, Creswell, Ore., writes: 
“TI am pleased to recommend the T. C. U. for 
their fairness, promptness and courtesy. The 
knowledge that they will help to pay the bills 
incurred by illness is a comfort to the patient 
and incidentally an aid to recovery. I deeply 
appreciate the payment of the repeated claims 

have made in the last three years.” 

Miss Caroline L. Muth, Little Rock, Ark., 
writes: “Can you beat it? Final claim left 
Little Rock, Jan. 26th—on Feb. 1st, a check 
for full settlement was in my hands. I want 
to thank you most heartily for your prompt- 
ness and fairness in handling my claim. Let 
me express my appreciation also for your 
sympathetic interest in me during my recent 
accident. The T. C. U. may count on me as 
one of its biggest boosters.” 

Miss Lora M. Patten, Ogilville, Ind., writes: 
“During my four years of teaching, I have 
found the T. C. U. very beneficial and it gives 
a feeling of security.” 

J. F. Hetler, Mandan, North Dakota, writes: 
“T wish to express my appreciation for the 
promptness and fairness. The T. C. U. is the 
best organization that any teacher can join. 
I urge all teachers to lose no time, and send 
in your enrollment fee and become a member 
of the T. C. U.” 

Miss Gene Carnes, Bellaire, Ohio, writes: 
“Every teacher ought to be insured in the T. 
C. U. to appreciate the satisfactory feeling 
that comes to one who has been injured—that 
the T. C. U. will take care of you. The 
promptness of your action is amazing.” 





Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, 
and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature 
Freedom from worry means just the reve 
fessional success. 


old age, reduced efficiency. 
rse, and as a result, greatly increases pro- 


Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be b 


anished from the world, and would be, if 


everyone co-operated together for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that 
by which the T. C. U. has banished worry for Teachers. 


How the T.C. U. Will Banish Worry for You 


you will be paid $50.00 a month when you are 

disabled by sickness or accident. (It pays 
for days-—weeks—or months—whether your 
salary continues or not; for injury, for twelve 
months from date of disability; for sickness that 
confines you to the house, for six months.) This 
will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse, 
and other bills which come with sickness or in- 
juries. No benefits paid unless attended by phy- 
sician at least once a week. 


you will be paid $25.00 a month for a period 

of illness that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. This will 
pay your board while you get well and strong. 
You will not have to overtax your strength by 
returning to work before you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addi- 

tion to other benefits after your policy has 

been maintained in continuous force for one 
year. 


HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20 per cent in- 
crease in monthly sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined in an es- 
tablished hospital. 
you will be paid $11.67 a week when 
you are quarantined, so that your sal- 
ary is stopped. This insures your income. 
Regular policy pays for quarantine after 
first week; special policy pays for one or 
more days of quarantine. 
you may elect within 10 days to receive 
the following instead of monthly in- 
demnity if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elhow - - - - - - $ 85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow - - - - - - - 50.00 
Broken Leg - - - - - - = = = = = 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap - - - - - = = = = = 75.00 
Broken Collar-bone - - - - - - - = = 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - - - 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle - - - - - = = = = = 60.00 
Dislocated Knee - - - - - = = = = = 35.00 


Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to exceed 11.67 
[™ pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 
First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 

Life $1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 
Both hands 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
Both feet 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
Both eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
One hand 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One foot 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One eye 333.00 33.33 500.00 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - - - - $ 2,00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - - - - 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils - - - - - 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - - - - 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney 
Mastoiditis, Tetanus - - - - - - 25.00 
CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS l 


WORRY-CHASING COUPON 


It can do you no harm. It commits you 
to no‘action. It implies nothing except 
that you would be interested in reading 
our Proposition to Teachers. It will be 
followed by no personal solicitation. 


Just fill out, cut off and mail the coupon on the 
right. We shall then mail you full particulars of | 
how we protect Teachers. Please do it today. 

i] 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


633 T.C.U. Building, 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 633 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficierit postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





A December Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Recently I visited a large orphanage 
where seven hundred and fifty children 
were cared for. There were many out- 
standing features that would interest 
the observer, but from a_teacher’s 
standpoint several things attracted my 
attention. In looking over the files, I 
found a record of the physical condi- 
tion of each child when he entered the 
institution and the history of his par- 
ents in so far as it could be learned. 
His visits to the dentist and his slight 
and serious illnesses were recorded, 
while his general condition,—height, 
weight, etc.,—was given at stated peri- 
ods. What an advantage a teacher 
would have if she had such a record of 
each child. How handicapped we are 
at times by not having sufficient knowl- 
edge of the physical condition of our 
pupils. Frequently many children are 
inattentive and mischievous because 
they are unable to hear the teacher’s 
directions or the recitations of their 
classmates, others cannot read_ the 
printed page or the lesson on the black- 
board without miscalling words be- 
cause of defective vision, and so it 
goes. Most of these defects can be 
traced to some previous illness or 
misfortune usually unknown to the 
teacher. 

How much more intelligent the 
teacher would be with some knowledge 
of the history of the child and his home 
conditions. In looking over a question- 
naire which the Children’s Aid Society 
sends to individuals wishing to adopt 
or board a child, I noticed this ques- 
tion: “How many rooms in your home 
and how many windows in each room? 
Give dimensions.” What a world of 
meaning in this question! It may mean 
fresh air and life-giving sunlight, or 
the reverse. Where do the children in 
your school live? How many rooms in 
their homes and how many windows? 
How many children and adults in the 
home? Have the children a yard to 
play in? If an individual is interested 
in the environment of a child all these 
things have a bearing on the child’s 
life. 

Last year a primary teacher in one 
of the Michigan public schools told me 
that she kept a card catalogue of every 
child in her room, and that she visited 
each home two or three times a year in 
order to note the child’s environment 
and come in closer contact with the 
parents. She found this a most valu- 
able aid in her work. 

Without adequate knowledge of each 
pupil, the teacher may unintentionally 
be doing a serious injustice to some 
child. The more information about a 
pupil a teacher can acquire the more 
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intelligently can she teach and give to 
that pupil all the guidance that is 
necessary to develop his God-given 
powers. 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


Exchange 


The fourth and sixth grade pupils of 
Miss Alice G. Banbury, Alpine School, 
Echo, Oregon, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades 
in Alaska, Mexico, or the southern 
states. 


Collections of neatly pressed, 
mounted and labeled leaves, flowers 
and plants of North Dakota will be 
exchanged for similar exhibits from 
schools in Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
or any foreign country by Miss Con- 
stance B. Swenson and pupils, Wash- 
ington School, Harlow, North Dakota. 

Albert Clark, Box 209, Sharon 
Springs, Kansas, would like to receive 
for his school letters from any part of 
the United States or Canada. 


The pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of Old Forge, New York, 
would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in the south- 
ern and western states and especially 
in Alaska, Hawaii, or the Philippines. 
Address all letters to Miss Dorothy 
Wallace, Old Forge, New York. 

Mrs. Minnie S. Boone, Caruthers- 
ville, Missouri, states that pupils of 
her school would be glad to send cotton 
bolls, cypress knees, gum balls, and ca- 
talpa beans in exchange for petrified 
wood from Arizona, mineral specimens, 
coral, shells, barnacles, etc. 

Fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss 
Pollie Roberts, Savoy, South Dakota 
(care of G. A. Price), wish to corre- 
spond with pupils in Alaska, Philip- 
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pine and Hawaiian Islands, Canada, 
Mexico, or the South. 

Miss Bianca Delano, Dist. 71, Ma- 
haska, Kansas, and her pupils would 
like to correspond with rural teachers 
and pupils in Cuba or the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Letters 
A Community Christmas Tree 


There had never been a “really 
truly” Christmas tree in our commu- 
nity, and as the nearest town is four- 
teen miles away few of the children 
had ever attended such a celebration. 
So last year we decided to have a com- 
munity Christmas tree and this is the 
way we brought it about. 

We began early to discuss our plans 
and prepare our program, and about 
two weeks before Christmas we started 
soliciting funds. The children went to 
every home in the district, explained 
our purpese and in every instance met 
with substantial aid. I placed the 
children’s names on the board and 
every day posted the amount each one 
had collected, arousing a little friendly 
rivalry. In this way we raised a fund 
of eighteen dollars. 

With this amount I bought a large 
tree, some material for decorations, a 
pail of Christmas candy, nuts and a 
small gift for every child under school 
age in the district. The pupils drew 
names of their classmates and each one 
agreed to make or buy a gift for the 
person whose name he drew, the value 
of the gift not to exceed twenty-five 
cents. 

We were allowed the use of the local 
hall which was large and well suited 
for our purpose. It was equipped with 
a Delco lighting system and by inter- 
esting the local dealer we secured the 
loan of a set of Christmas tree bulbs, 
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cA Useful Christmas Gift 
By~ G. Edward Pendray 


Oct b>cr7 iit 


Wrap them ona hatpin , like this. 


Duvechions— Here's somethin 
mother this Christmas. 
marvked @ from coloved wall paper, ‘fenny papers; or 
plain white peer Poll them, starting with the bip end, 
on a hatpir, pasting firm ly Topether If you have 
used white paper, Spot with bripht water colors When 
dry, pive them two coats of hransparen? shellac, let ing 
Now shde them off the hotpin and 
Them topether, alternatin 
The shellac will make them shine 


we bot will rot Aull the colors 
y changing the length or width of the pottern @, the 
thickvess or width of the beads may be vared,anda reat 





to make for sister or 
Cot several of the triangles 


with Smal/ colored plass 
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thus eliminating the danger of fire 
which has spoiled so many Christmas 
parties. The evening before the pro- 
gram the young folks of the neigh- 
borhood helped me to decorate the tree 
and hall and to fill the candy bags 
which the mothers had made of mos- 
quito netting. When the guests ar- 
rived the next evening they found the 
tree gay with red and green lights; 
green and red paper streamers caught 
in the center of the room with a large 
bell; along the walls poinsettia and 
holly wreaths; and when the curtain 
went up there appeared a very real 
looking fireplace on the stage. It was 
only red brick paper, with gilded card- 
board andirons but an electric bulb be- 
hind a bunch of red paper added a final 
touch to the scene. The program and 
a jolly old Santa Claus with a pack of 
goodies made a complete evening. We 
all enjoyed the joke gifts. There was 
a doll for a young lady, a mouth organ 
for the teacher, a tin whistle for a 
musical young man, and a rubber ball 
for a baseball fan. After some games 
in which everyone joined, the guests re- 
luctantly left the denuded but still 
twinkling Christmas tree.—MARION E. 
PayNeE, North Dakota. 


An Original Christmas Tree 


The following suggestions for an ar- 
tificial Christmas tree have brought 
more sincere joy than any real Christ- 
mas tree I have ever known. I took a 
large piece of manila paper,—news- 
paper will do,—folded it in half, and 
tore an outline of one-half a tree. In- 
dentations were made to show the 
spaces between the branches, being 
careful to make the tree narrow at the 
top and gradually wider at the bottom, 
with a narrow trunk. Unfolding the 
paper I had a perfectly symmetrical 
tree. Using this as a pattern I traced 
the design lightly on the blackboard 
with green crayon and filled it in with 
short zigzag strokes. From branches 
of cedar which the children had 
brought in, we tore sprays three inches 
long and pasted them upon the tree 
with rectangular strips of red, yellow, 
and blue paper. The tree now had a 
beautiful leafy foliage. The children 
next brought tiny pine cones about half 
an inch long, dipped them in paste and 
placed them on the tree. Then they 
cut, colored and pasted upon the tree 
round, triangular, hexagonal and stock- 
ing-shaped pieces of paper. Our tree 
was a gay and beautiful sight. It was 
like a fairy story to the kiddies. Even 
boys and girls from the upper grades 
came to admire it. An adult visitor 
invited to see it exclaimed in wonder, 
“Well! I have seen many beautiful 
things in my life but this is the most 
beautiful of them all.”—Munprep E. 
Tyson, Maryland. 


Suitable Decorations for Christmas 


How many teachers find it a problem 
each year to procure suitable decora- 
tions for:the Christmas program with 
a minimum of expense? This year | 
asked my boys to bring me a quantity 
of grapevines found so plentifully in 
the Oregon woods. When 1 explained 
the purpose of the grapevines one of 
the little girls offered to bring me some 
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An Easy Way to Make 


Your Own Clothes at Home 


—and save half or — 
two-thirds the usual cost 


want to look your best—to appear 
attractive in your own home, among 
friends, in social and in business life. 


To do this you should have clothes dis- 
tinctively becoming; clothes that appro- 
priately frame your beauty; clothes that 
accentuate your charm; clothes that 
overcome any plainness or little defect 
of feature or figure—in short, clothes 
that express your own individuality and 
invariably convey the impression of hav- 
ing’ been designed, planned, and made 
just for you. 

New fashions do not become all women, 
and fortunately few desire or have op- 
portunity to accept them all, but there 
is a right expression of fashion for every 
woman if she but seeks it and holds to 
it once she finds it. This does not mean 
using the same silhouette each season, 
but it means a happy compromise of all 
extremes. Distinctive dress is always the 
very essence of simplicity, rarely extreme 
in any regard; in fact, simplicity is really 
the foundation upon which becoming 
dress must be built. k 

To find your style and keep it means 
just this: If you know that your walk, 
your build, and your size are not in har- 
mony with short skirts, use a tunic skirt, 
thus acquiring the short-skirt effect by 
means of the tunic and using the founda- 
tion skirt to make the dress becoming to 
you. If your arms and shoulders are 
heavy, just forget that fashion’s calendar 
carries kimono sleeves; they are not for 
you. Use instead as narrow a shoulder as 
the mode will permit. If your back is 
broad, use a form of panel that will be 
in accord with other lines in your dress 
and at the same time tend to lessen the 
appearance of width. 

To study the evolution of fashion is to 
know that every season offers some form 
of set-in sleeve, some form of kimono or 
raglan sleeve, some form of panel, and 
some form of tunic or overskirt effect, for 
these have become factors in dress, just 
as blouses and skirts. 

As you come to know yourself in a 
dress sense and to understand color, line, 
and fabric, a new world of ideas will take 
shape in your mind. You will begin to 
plan costumes in which every line and 
touch emphasize your own charm, dresses 
both correct and distinctively becoming. 

Not only that, but by making your own 
clothes at home you can save half or two- 
thirds of what they now cost you. 

Figure it out for yourself. You see a 
pretty dress on display in a store. It is 
priced at $40. Yet you 
can go to the piece goods 
department of the same 
store and buy goods, 
trimmings, every item 
of material necessary to 
make the same dress, for 
from $12 to $15. 

By the time a dress or 
any garment’ reaches 
you, the cost of the ma- 
terials represents a rela- 


ke is natural and proper that you should 




















1 A youthful model vA 
corn-flower blue taf- 
feta and cream lace, 
with a flat corsage 
bouquet of vari-colored 
flowers encased in silver 
and green foliage. 
Retail value, $39.00 
Cost to make, $15.53 


tively small part of the retail price. Yet 
the cost of the materials is all you ever 
need pay for your clothes when you make 
them yourself. No matter what the gar- 
ment, the same thing holds true. On a 
suit costing $60 at retail, you can easily 
save $35 by making it yourself; on a 
dress or skirt retailing at $15 you can 
save $8 or $10; even on a blouse or simple 
house dress selling as low as $4 you can 
save $2 or more by buying the materials 
and making it yourself. 


Do you not begin to see already, just 
from these few suggestions, how fasci- 
nating the study of dress can be when 
you consider it in its relation to your 
own individuality, or the individuality of 
others? What could be more delightful 
than to study the season’s fashions, the 
new materials, the prevailing colors, al- 
ways in their application to your particu- 
lar type? 

And then, too, wouldn’t you like to 
save one-half or two-thirds of the money 
you now spend for clothes? Wouldn’t 
you like to have two or three times as 
many dresses and other garments at no 
increased expense to you? 

Then let me tell you about the Woman’s 
Institute, this great school which is 
bringing the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, and savings 
almost too good to be true, to women and 
girls all over the world. 


Perhaps the best way is to relate the 
perfectly marvelous progress of women 
and girls who were once just like your- 
self—reading about the 
Woman’s Institute,and 
wondering if they 
could really learn thy 
dressmaking at home. : 


‘I have more pretty 
dresses than I ever had 
in my life,” writes one 
young mother. “Just 
think, six new dresses 
and two new hats, and 
last winter I really 
shed tears for want of 
a decent dress.” 

A stenographer who 
enrolled for the dress- 
making course as re- 
laxation after the day’s 
grind, writes that in 


























Salient features of the 
season’s mode are com- 
bined in this squirrel- 
trimmed raglan sleeve 
model of black velvet 
with fuchsia-colored vest 
embroidered in black 
and silver. 

Retail value, $145.00 
Cost to make, $58.47 


Fashion’s edict of all 
black is charmingly 
carried out in this jet- 
trimmed costume of 
satin Canton com- 
bined with chiffon. 

Retail value, $55.00 
Cost to make, $21.50 


three months, after business hours, she 
made a dozen garments at a saving of $91. 


One woman, after having partly com- 
pleted her dressmaking course, opened a 
shop and made $500 in four months. 


Another student began sewing by the 
day almost as soon as she had mastered 
the first few lessons, continuing her 
studies at night. Today she teaches sew- 
ing in the grade schools. 


A young woman of twenty-four took 
the millinery course and did a business 
of $4000 in her home town last season. 


A girl who clerked in a confectionery 
store at $9 a week, after a few lessons 
decided that she could make more money 
by sewing at home. She did. She earned 
$22 the first week. 


“Anyone can learn by this easy, fasci- 
nating method,” writes a woman who is 
earning $50 a week as a dressmaker. 
“Nothing could be more practical and 
interesting, and complete. There are 
more than 2000 illustrations, making 
every step perfectly plain, and the lan- 
guage is so simple and direct that a child 


could understand every word of it. The 
textbooks seem to foresee and answer 
every possible question, and the teachers 
take just as personal an interest as if 
they were right beside you. 


“Why, I made a beautiful little waist 
for mother after my third lesson and in 
just a little while I was making all our 
clothes without any difficulty whatever 


“What was most important to me, I 
also learned what colors and fabrics were 
most appropriate for 
me, how to develop style, 
and add those little , 
touches that make fy 
clothes distinctively be- \& 
coming. My course ® 
opened up a whole new 
world to me.” . 


Novelty sleeves 
and handkerchief 
draperies vie with 
each other for 
honors in this 
model of deep 
mauve crepe satin 
with lace dyed to 
match. 
Retail value, 
49.00 


Cost to make, 
$19.90 


A member in Nebraska says: “I made 
an afternoon dress out of my graduation 
frock of five years ago. I dyed the white 
crépe de chine a pretty dark blue, and 
made it up with frills and a panel made 
from the underdress, and lengthened the 
waist by taking out the tucks. The only 
things purchased were 30 inches of belt- 
ing and 1% yards of satin ribbon for a 
sash and a package of dye, costing alto- 
gether $1.10, and the new frock is worth 
at least $25. I also made an old blue 
serge coat into an evening wrap that 
would have cost me not less than $20.” 


A member in Utah says: “I made my 
four girls each two nice gingham dresses 
and saved enough to buy voile for a nice 
white dress for each of them. For my 
little boy I made three nice wash suits 
and saved enough to buy navy blue serge 
for his winter suit. And all these little 
garments are finished so neatly and done 
so quickly they are a joy to my heart. 
What is more, I have stopped worrying 
about what would become of the chil- 
dren if we were left alone.” 


After all—there is nothing very com- 
plicated about dressmaking. The most 
fashionable’ dressmakers in the world 
aren’t magicians or miracle workers. 
They are just ordinary women. The only 
difference is that you have never learned 
the right way, and they have. You can 
easily learn all their secrets through a 
home-study course with the Woman's 
Institute. 


Take the fitting-in of a tailored sleeve, 
for instance. Many women have tried 
and tried to do it—sometimes wasting 
valuable material. It is the simplest 
thing in the world, when you know how. 


You say you sew only a little, or that 
you have never sewed at all? No matter! 
The Institute’s courses are practical, fas- 
cinating and complete. They’ begin with 
simple stitches and seams, taking noth- 
ing for granted, and proceed by logical 
steps until you can design, cut, fit and 
completely make all kinds of attractive 
and becoming lingerie, waists, dresses, 
suits, wraps, and hats. 






The guarantee of 
an unusual degree 
of smartness and 
of serviceability 
4s apparent in 
every detail of 
this Krimmer- 
trimmed navy 
velour coat frock. 
Retail value, 
$65.00 
Cost to make, 
$16.75 















There is not the sligntest doubt about 
your ability to learn. Everything is so 
clearly explained that you just can’t help 
learning. Best of all, there are no tedious 
preliminaries. You start right in making 
actual garments. 

Among the 125,000 members of the 
Woman’s Institute are housewives, moth- 
ers, business women, girls at home and 
in school, and girls in stores, shops and 
offices. 

It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail, and it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as 
you desire, and just when it is convenient 

Don't delay or put it off, or say that 
you can’t do what 125,000 other women 
have done—but decide today that you are 
at least going to find out all about this 
wonderful new way to learn Dressmak- 
ing and Millinery—yes, and Cooking—in 
the quiet of your own home. 

It costs you nothing to learn all about 
the Woman’s Institute. Just send a let- 
ter, post card, or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive, without obli- 
gation or a penny of cost, the full story 
of this great school. 


Send for Handsome 
64-page Booklet 


T tells all about ey 

the Woman’s ? 
Institute. It de- 
scribes the courses 
in detail and ex- 
plains how you, 
too, can learn easily 
and quickly, in 
spare time at home, 
to make your own 
clothes and hats 
and dress better at 
less cost, or prepare 
for success in the 
dressmaking or mil- : 
linery profession. 64 Pages. Cover in 
color by Neysa McMein, Write a letter 
or postal or send in the convenient cou- 
pon today, and a copy of this handsome 






64-page booklet will come to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE by return mail. 
a TEAR OUT HERE — — — — - 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-Z, Scranton, Penna 


Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


0 Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking (] Cooking 


(Piease specify whether Mrs, or Miss’ 


AGEPOBB....ccccccccrsccccscrsccccrccsccccccoccsoocsescesssscsseocoeee - 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club— xs rom pase 0 


fine copper wire. With these we made 
wreaths. Then I mixed two parts of 
cornstarch and four parts each of salt 
and water, adding some red water-col- 
or. The children moulded this mixture 
into berries, using wire for stems. As 
soon as the berries were hard ‘we 
fastened them securely on to the 
wreaths; with the addition of bows of 
red crepe paper it was hard to realize 
that these were not the real holly 
wreaths. 

In order to provide decorations for 
our tree I gave one cup of popcorn to 
each pupil with the request that he 
should pop it at home and make the 
longest string possible. This aroused 
a bit of rivalry as to who would get 
the longest string. For busy work in 
Christmas week I bought a Santa Claus 
stencil and made copies for the chil- 
dren to paint on both sides. These 
made very attractive decorations. The 
children enjoyed every bit of work 
done and the parents were surprised at 
the results and expressed their appre- 
ciation of our efforts—FLorRA M. 
CRUIKSHANK, Oregon. 


Getting Ready for Christmas 


Since there are so many schools 
which have just four or five pupils at- 
tending during the winter months, and 
since the entertainments usually given 
in educational magazines are for larg- 
er schools, I think it might be interest- 
ing to teachers of these schools to know 
how I planned last year. 

Last Christmas, I had only four boys 
in my school, the oldest fifteen and the 
youngest five. Knowing that two of 
the boys would not have much joy at 
home, I decided that we must have all 
the fun possible at school. 

We were busy all through the month 
getting ready. For a writing lesson 
the boys copied invitations which I put 
on the board. On each invitation the 
boys pasted a Christmas seal. The in- 
vitations were taken by the boys to 
mothers and friends. In the drawing 
period, the boys made program covers 
and during another writing period 
they copied the program from the 
board. The inside program was fas- 
tened to the outside cover with tiny 
paper fasteners. 

During the month, instead of our 
regular drawing work, we made calen- 
dars, blotters and match scratchers. 
The blotters were unusually pretty. 
We used as patterns the Santa Claus 
and elves in the December, 1919, Nor- 
MAL INsTRUCTOR. The copies of the 
pictures were colored according to in- 
structions. The outline of the picture 
was cut from white blotting paper. 
The blotting paper and the colored pic- 
tures were fastened together with rib- 
bon. 

The match scratchers were boys in 
overalls cut from gray cardboard. A 
patch of sandpaper was stuck on the 
overalls and across the waist was 
written: 

“Don’t scratch matches on the walls, 

Scratch them on my overalls.” 

These presents were placed on our 
Christmas tree after they were 
wrapped in tissue, tied with red string 
and labeled with the name of some vis- 
itor. For the tree we cut from a pat- 
tern a great many stars and covered 
them with tinsel paper we had saved 
from chocolate bars. : 

The morning of the entertainment 
found the children busy making puffed 
rice balls for refreshments. On the top 
of the school stove I cooked one-third 
of a can of molasses and two-thirds of 
a can of dark Karo, added a box of 
puffed rice and the boys formed the 
mixture into balls. 

We had a little play which I wrote 
myself. Any teacher can write a sim- 
ple little play with four or five char- 
acters in it. We made the costumes of 
crepe paper. In my play the boys took 
the parts of a rabbit, a mouse, a 
Christmas tree and Santa Claus. My 
sister helped out as a fairy and I was 
an older sister. It turned out to be a 





very pleasant time and was well worth: 


all the trouble I took.—ALtta M. Toepp, 
New York. 


Crumbs for Snowbirds 


Last winter I had my pupils save 
the crumbs from their lunches. In or- 
der for them to do this, I gave each 
one a sheet of paper from a magazine. 
These were used as napkins. Their 
crumbs were then placed on a shelf 
outside a south window, where the 
snowbirds might feed on them. This 
helps in teaching kindness to birds and 
can be started in connection with the 
study of the snowbird in the winter 
Nature Study—A CouNTRY TEACHER. 


The Reading Circle 


In the rural schools, far more than 
in the town schools, is there need for 
busy work for the younger grades, and 
I have found it almost impossible while 
conducting higher grade recitations to 
keep my younger children interested 
in some profitable busy work. Not only 
is it hard to keep them interested, but 
it is far more difficult to find material. 
The following plan was successful. 

First of all, a large circle, drawn 
with the aid of chalk and string, was 
placed in front of the seats. This 
circle we named “Our Reading Circle,” 
and only on the day on which lessons 
were well prepared did we go to the 
circle. The boys and girls from the 
first, second and third grades passed 
from their rows to the circle and then 
sat there in “Turk’’ fashion. 

The first pupil ready to read, quietly 
rose and read the lesson while others 
watched for mistakes. When he had 
finished the lesson he chose the pupil 
who was sitting in correct position and 
who was ready to read. The lesson 
progressed in this fashion until all had 
read. Some of the pupils would stop 
in the middle of a sentence to catch 
those who were to read next. This lit- 
tle diversion kept all minds alert at all 
times. 

For language, the stories of the read- 





ing lesson were reproduced by certain 
children, while the others listened for 
mistakes. The offender was given an 
opportunity to correct himself, but if 
unable to do so, the one who could 
make the correction took his place.— 
RutH E. HAYLER, Iowa. 


Health Booklets 


To arouse an interest in my fifth 
grade physiology class, I conceived a 
plan by which the children, in an inci- 
dental way, obtained a clearer and bet- 
ter idea of the importance of the 
“Rules of Health,” and at the same 
a they enjoyed the work I had them 

0. 

I wrote a list of twenty “Remem- 
pers” relating to better health. For 
example: 


Remember: If one wishes to grow 
straight and strong he must, while he 
is young, get the habit of sitting, walk- 
ing and standing straight. 


Remember: It is the strongest people 
who win the race and have the most 
fun in life. 


Remember: Sound teeth are neces- 
sary for good health. They should be 
cleaned thoroughly after each meal. 


Remember: Anyone who wants to 
get the most out of life must eat slowly 
and chew his food thoroughly. 


I asked the children to find pictures 
in magazines to illustrate each rule. 
They wrote the “Remembers” at the 
bottom of a sheet of drawing paper 
and pasted the pictures above. The 
pupils, once they are interested, will 
have no trouble in finding the right 
kind of pictures for their illustrations. 

The pages, when completed, were 
tied together and a bright basket of 
fruit was pasted on the front. It took 
some time to make our “Better Health 
Booklets,” but it was more than worth- 
while for it is very true that “Good 
Health is Good Citizenship.”—MiIs- 
SOURI TEACHER. 





A: DECEMBER BLACKBOARD:CALENDAR 





(See directions for reproducing this calendar on page 71) 





Associating Words with Objects 


Perhaps no phase of rural school 
work bothers the teacher so much as 
teaching the tiny tots the very begin- 
nings of the fundamentals of reading. 
The following device has been used 
most successfully for it enables the 
very small children to associate the 
printed words with the objects which 
they represent. It also serves without 
any extra effort on the part of the 
teacher as a splendid silent aid for 
weak spellers and readers in the lower 
primary grades. 

The teacher directs the small chil- 
dren’s attention to some article in the 
room, desk, for example. The children 
and teacher then talk about desks, their 
care, uses and the different kinds. As 
a climax the word DESK (printed be- 
forehand by the teacher on cardboard) 
is shown to the children as a picture of 
the word desk. It is then thumb-tacked 
on the teacher’s desk where all may see 
it and left there. 

The next day the word chair is in- 
troduced and as a climax the printed 
word is thumb-tacked upon a chair. In 
a similar way such words as door, win- 
dow, flag, stove, picture, sand-box, 
closet, sink, shade, book, ink, etc., may 
easily be taught. After the children 
have observed the words for a few 
days the cards may be used in various 
games, as aids in drill work and for 
rapid recognition. — LEILA ENDERs, 
New Jersey. 


A Phonogram Help 


A new phonogram was presented to 
my class, and I found that it proved to 
be a difficult one for most of the chil- 
dren. Just before their period was up 
I wrote the phonogram, very large, in 
bright yellow chalk in one corner of 
the board and drew a yellow ring 
around it. I then told the children it 
was a pretty yellow bird in a cage and 
I hoped that they could remember its 
name so they could let it out of its 
cage some time that day. 

When the class was dismissed for 
recess I stood at the door and each 
child said the sound as he passed out, 
which meant he let the bird out of the 
cage. Those who failed could not pass 
out until they could say it. At their 
request we did the same thing every 
time they were dismissed that day. At 
first there were two who failed. After 
the first time they all were able to let 
the bird out. 

The children were delighted and 
thoroughly enjoyed the little game and 
it proved a valuable aid in drilling on 
a difficult phonogram. They not only 
had the silent drill but I had a clear 
distinct sound from each individual 
without apparently giving any time to 
drill— HANNAH W. BELL, Maryland. 


Rag Rugs 


Some rainy day read or tell a story 
to the children of the Turks making 
rugs. Get them interested and then 
show them that they, too, can make 
rugs. 

Secure four narrow boards. Nail 
them together in the form of a rec- 
tangle the size of the rug desired. 
Drive a row of nails at each end of the 
fame. Around this fasten a string by 
passing it from end to end around the 
nails. Now we are ready for the rags, 
which must be cut in strips the same 
as carpet rags. These strips must be 
woven in the strings. The strips must 
be pushed tight to the ends of the 
frame. After the strings are woven 
full the rug may be taken out of the 
frame by simply loosening the _ nails. 
The strings must be kept tight.— 
RaLtPpH A. WAGNER, Ohio. 


Personal Appearance 


The following has -proved a success 
in several respects—in teaching neat- 
ness, color harmony, and appreciation 
of favors. The girls of a two-depart- 
ment school were very untidy regard- 
ing their hair. They could not afford 

(Continued on page 69) 
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How many clock ticks are yours? Time 
is the most expensive commodity in the 


world today. As a means of conserving the hours, packing 
the utmost into speeding seconds, the Mimeograph is probably 
unmatched in all mechanical invention. Five thousand well 
printed duplicates of a letter, or other typewritten sheet, it 
delivers hourly—forty and more thousand a day. No slow type 
to set. The stencil, clicked off on the typewriter, is immediately 
ready to print—the least expensive and quickest form of printing. 
Good workmanship depends upon care rather than skill. The 
work may be done privately and under intimate supervision. 
Now saving unnumbered thousands of dollars for industrial and 
educational institutions throughout the world. Let us show you 
how it will save both expense and time for you. Send for booklet 


“U-11”—today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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-f For Gymnasium 


Only a good middy can stand 
the swinging, pulling, and reach- 
ing of physical exercises. That 
is why Paul Jones Middies are 
the choice of gymnasium teach- 
ers everywhere. 










They have learned by experience 
that the correct cut of these 
middies means perfect freedom 
of movement and that the sturdy 
fabrics, with seams doubly 
stitched throughout, means wear 
that is practically never ending. 










If the stores near you do not sell 
Paul Jones Middies write us for 
colored style book and we will 
tell you where you can buy them. 








Dept. N. 


MORRIS & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


























For Correct Posture 
and to Conserve the Health of Your Children 


---USE--- 






The “Empire” 
Movable 

and Adjustable 
Chair Desk 





PATENTED jijf,7719'° 
One unit for each pupil. 
Desk adjustable for height, distance from pupil and in- 
clination of desk top. 
Adjustments made quickly without unscrewing and re- 
screwing desks to floor. 


Why not give your children the best there is? Thousands 
of cities are using the ‘“‘“EMPIRE.”’ Are you? 


Write us for literature and full information. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


Empire Building - - Rochester, N. Y. 























The Geography of Asia—II 


(Continued from page 29) 
Archipelago have dense jungles in the 
lower, moister parts with giant ban- 
yans, screw-pines, great palms and 
other large trees. Along with these 
are innumerable creeping plants, in- 
cluding beautiful mosses and orchids. 
It is said that the southeastern region 
of Asia, including India, the Malayan 
peninsula and the islands, have from 
12,000 to 15,000 species of plants indig- 
enous to it, with almost all variations 
from the humid to the very dry, and of 
tropical, temperate, and alpine spe- 
cies. In India one striking feature is 
the absence of forest-covered plains, 
such as exist under similar conditions 
in South America. Where rainfall per- 
mits, the plains are highly cultivated 
and have much planted wood; where 
cut off from rain they are almost des- 
erts. List cultivated plants. Note plant- 
ing and growing seasons. Note differ- 
ence in Ceylon, and in Malayan penin- 
sula. (3) The Himalayan Slopes.— 
The most abundant varied vegetation 
is found on the eastern slopes. On the 
lower levels there are plantains, tree- 
fern, bamboos and pines. Above these 
orchids flourish, and above these the 
forests extend to an elevation of 12,- 
000 feet in great luxuriance. Rhodo- 
dendron scrub often continues 1,000 or 
2,000 feet higher. On the west, where 
the climate is drier, the forest is less 
dense and luxuriant. There is a long- 
leaf pine that abounds on the lower 
slopes, with oaks and rhododendrons 
higher, and a thick forest of deciduous 
trees in the region from 8,000 to 12,- 
000 feet up. Beginning in the region 
of the sources of the Ganges the cedar 
spreads westward. The absence of 
durable timber in this southern section 
is partly atoned for by the great teak- 
wood trees, forests of which are found 
in the greatest perfection on the west 
coast of Burma and into the central 
part of the Indian peninsula, just 
skirting the Himalayas. 

d. The Eastern Region.—From the 
beeches and conifers found on the up- 
per slopes of Japan and Korea, we 
come to the tea trees cultivated 
throughout the islands and on the low- 
lands of the mainland, while camellias 
and many rich flowers that are care- 
fully cultivated in European gardens 
abound. South China is similar to 
India in its plant life and North China 
is similar to Japan. 

SUGGESTED PROJECTS: 

(1) Trace a _ shipment of wheat 
from western Siberia by boat and by 
rail to some chosen commercial van- 
tage point. 

(2) Classify and list some of the 
most typical plants of the different 
sections of southern Asia. 

(3) Collect statistics and put in 
graph form a comparison between sec- 
tions of Asia and sections of other 
regions in the world in which the fol- 
lowing crops are grown: tobacco; cot- 
ton; coffee; rice. 

(4) Make a list of the plants, fruits, 
and trees of Asia that have figured in 
history. 

17—Animal Life 

Each _surface-climate-plant region 
has typical animal life suited by nature 
and by adaptation to its home. This 
gives us as marked variations in the 
animal life of this great continent as 
in other things. We will study this 
topic with especial interest because 
most of the domestic animals of the 
world had their origin in Asia. 

a. The Northern Realm.—In_ the 
polar seas the great water mammals 
are hunted for skins, oil and bone. 
Note the absence of barriers through- 
out the north. What would naturally 
be true of the fauna of this great 
region as a result of that fact? The 
reindeer is both the draft and the 
milk-giving animal here, and the fur- 
bearing animals are similar to those of 
northern Europe. The musk deer is a 
peculiar type, and is restricted to 
northern Asia. The birds are also 
similar to those of Europe, though 
there are two wonderful species of 
pheasant, the gold clad and the eared, 
found only in certain mountain dis- 
tricts in the northeast. 

b. The Central Realms.—The high 
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BOOK I—For First Half of 
| First Year 

' BOOK II—For Second Half of 
| First Year 

BOOK Ill—For First Half of | 

Second Year | 
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Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 


In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 








new series of Primers and Readers, 

prepared upon an entirely new plan. 
The authors, both of whom are experts in 
teaching Reading, have prepared them to 
meet all the requirements of standard 
courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that 
all teachers of elementary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addition to 
their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each 
year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as 
supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to fol- 
low any system, 
| A yery advantageous feature of the 

series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each half year’s work. This 
means that when a pupil receives his 
book for the second term the material will 
be entirely new to him and his interest 
will be revived in a way not possible if 
the material for each year were all in one 
volume, 

These readers are based on the Sentence 
Method, the vecabulary and action being 
adapted from well known rhymes an 
stories relating to child life and activities. 
The common idioms of a child’s conversa- 
tion, also the easiest initial blends are 
developed, as well as common words that 
the young pupil should know, with such 
frequent repetition as to fix them _ per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an 
accurately devised plan, the child is led 
from individual sentences through group- 
ings of sentences to continuous reading. 


Attractive in Presentation 
Correct in Pedagogy 
Convenient in Size 
Economical in Price 


The child's hours in school should be | 
| happy hours. He should be happy in his 
work as well as in his play. He is happy 
in doing the things in which he is inter- , 
ested, and the Happy Hour Readers are 
| designed to arouse and hold his interest. 
} The series when complete will consist 
of eight books, two for each grade from 
the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and pre- 
pared along correct pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economi- 
cal in form, printed in type properly 
adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in colors. ‘This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child's 
interest but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being 
intended to cover a half year of the school 
course, will commend inself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is 
equally desirable either in free text book 
schools where, many times, soiled, worn 
or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil | 
purchases his own books. 

The value of these books cannot be fully 
appreciated until they have been put into 
actual use. Send a Trail Order Today. 
See Prices Above, | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., | 

DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, | 
| MCCUNE BLDG., Des MOINES, IOWA | 
Order from Nearest Point. 


Or, delightful books are part of a 
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A Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 


fat 







30% tian others 





/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country, Particularly adapted also for school 
libraries. Made in sections of different sizes combining utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Fitted with felt- 
cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of interlocking con- 
cealed—no unsightly metal bands sxpeced. Style shown 
above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Other styles, 
with and without doors, in different grades and finis 
all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Ship; 


direct from facto APPROVAL, at a con- 





siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 
The C. J, Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


and Filing Cabinets. 











LIKA-DIAMOND ladies’ ring 
has 7 perfectly-matched stones. 
Looks like a 1% carat solitaire. 
Stands all diamond tests for 
beauty, hardness, brilliance. SOLID 
14K GOLD pierced mountings. Simply 
send name, address and finger size. 
Pay $4.50 to postman when ring ar- 
rives. Wearit 10days. If satisfied, 
pay us $2 a month for 6 months and 
the ring is yours. If not satisfied, we 
will return your $4.50. 


yy 
J Order NOW - at OUR RISK! 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 


1141 Elmwood Ave., - - Providence, R. I. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MLD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
——— Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
; $1.00 Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 































How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
| 15 years’ success in my practice. 


| Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
i Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 



















Sachets 





IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for Trousseau and Boudoir. Batik handkerchief 
Vanity puffs, boxed, $1.00 each. Send for Booklet. 
N. JAQUET, 130 West 42nd Street, New York. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book b f. Hi A. M.,M._D., late of Woman's 

pottical Goliege,. Chicage “College of Pharmacy . wae 
ani ir ‘acia 4 

Non-technical. Send BS etamps. "or descriptive matter. 

Dept F-42, RIVERSIDE PUPETSHING CC., Riverside, R. I. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


mountains and great deserts divide 
central Asia into many separate and 
widely differing realms. The wild 
horse and the camel are found on the 
steppes. In the higher regions are the 
huge mountain sheep, of which there 
are many species. These are hunted 
as game even on the high Pamirs. The 
Yak in Tibet takes the place of the 
reindeer in the north. Throughout the 
desert regions the camel is man’s most 
prized animal, while just beyond the 
desert. the horse is most valued by the 
nomad, his wealth usually being esti- 
mated in horses, or in his herds of cat- 
tle, sheep and goats. Further to the 
west there is a fine breed of donkeys 
which the natives consider almost in- 
valuable. There are also many mules. 

c. The Southwest Realm.—Southern 
Arabia, parts of Palestine and south- 
ern Persia are usually spoken of as the 
African, or Ethiopian realm, and are 
unlike other parts of Asia. 

d. The Southern Realm.—India, In- 
do-China and the adjacent islands com- 
pose what is known as the Oriental 
Realm. Here the elephant has been 
tamed and is the beast of burden, al- 
though in India the buffalo is also a 
draft animal. Here, as in China and 
Japan, land is far too valuable for 
grazing; except for some pigs and 
fowls for domestic use few animals are 
to be found. The tiger ranges through- 
out this section, as do also the elephant 
and the rhinoceros. Many reptiles, in- 
s.cts, and peculiar and beautiful birds 
abound here. The entire animal life of 
this realm is more like that of Aus- 
tralia than any other region. 

e. The Eastern Realm.—The buf- 
falo is the principal draft animal in 
both China and Japan, though here, as 
in India, land is too fertile to be given 
over to grazing. Northern Japan is 
similar to Siberia and northern Eu- 
rope in its animal life. China resem- 
bles India in the south, Japan in 
the north. The animals of the sea 
throughout these eastern and southern 
waters make in themselves a subject 
for study. Here, “on the road to Man- 
dalay,” and at many other places, the 
“flying fishes play,” and there are 
other species as unusual and as inter- 
esting. From the substantial cod to 
pearl oysters the varieties range, and 
we find fish one of the chief articles of 
diet. Japan is America’s only rival in 
the crab industry. 

(Concluded in January) 


Rural School and Community 


THE CASES OF JEANNE, JANIE AND 
JANET 
(Continued from page 42) 
course I know it isn’t so, but it gets on 
my nerves.” 

“T know it, Jeanne; it is not pleas- 
ant to feel as if your friends looked 
down on you,” Marian agreed, slowly 
as if against her will. 

“If I were as independent as you are, 
Marian Blue, I wouldn’t care, either.” 

“No, I don’t believe that is the rea- 
son. I do care for the good opinion of 
my friends. And yet—well, I care 
more to ‘magnify my office’ as Kate 
Douglas Wiggin once put it. Her ex- 
pression has stuck by me. I wish I 
could make the country schoolma’am’s 
position look as important to other peo- 
ple as it does to me.” 

“Oh, you can never do that. Better 
get a grade next to mine and watch 
with me for a chance in high school.” 

Sometime afterward Miss Blue was 
reading in a leading daily paper an- 
other of those articles bewailing the 
shortage of teachers and stressing es- 
pecially the lack of teachers for small 
villages and rural districts. 

“Do you wonder at it?” she added, 
after giving her mother a brief review 
of the article. “There’s Jeanne Mac- 
Laren. She told me herself that she 
thought it showed only proper ambi- 


GOV’T POSITIONS OPEN 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held Shropgpous the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and annu- 
al vacations, with fall pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T2438, 

chester, N, Y., for schedule showin all coming ex: 
amination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and fix, ng many sample ex- 
eminctfon qrestions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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A delicious 
peppermint 

flavored sugar 
jacket around pep- 
permint flavored chew- 
ing sum. 


Will aid your appetite 
and digestion, polish 
your teeth and moisten 
your throat. 


A> ema 
The Flavor Lasts 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE | 


TYPEWRITERS 
5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


% manufacturers price, easy sega Pee. Smith, | 
Underwood, etc. Send for illustrated circular at once. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
177 N. State Street, Dept. A-24, Chicago, IIl. 
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MOVING 
PICTURE 
MACHINE 

Fine moving picture machine with sup- 
wt] ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 


electricity. Free for selling only 12 
L) boxe: entho-Nova Salve, the won- 








SY derful Mentholointment for cuts,burns 

catarrh, etc. Seilat 25c a box, return the $% 

and receive this dandy premium, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order now. Hundreds of 
other premiums and big Cash Commission. 








BUT YOUR NOSE? 





N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an ab- 
solute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not § 
only should you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for } 
your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, 
but you will find the world in general judging you greatly, if not 
H wholly, by your ‘‘looks” therefore it pays to “look your best” at all 
fy times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure 


your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the 
failure or success of your life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny? 

My latest Vose-Shaper, *“TRADOS MODEL 25,”’ U.S. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Is 
pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write today sor free booklet, which tells how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1586 Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores. 
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BRADLEY’S 
PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


FOR HOLIDAY BUSY WORK 


Occupation for little folks that provides worth-while fun in cutting, 
coloring and simple construction work. Outline designs of familiar 
objects, all in sections cut out and joined together with tiny brass 
fasteners, supplied with each set. They are then colored with crayon 
or water colors. When finished the design has been transformed into 
an attractive paper toy, with movable parts. 











PILGRIM VILLAGE 
Nine sheets of designs with directions for coloring. The subjects 
include figures of the Pilgrim mén, women and children, Indians and 


8306 


squaws, wigwams, log cabins and stockades, canoes, trees, and the good 
shin “Mayflower”. These various figures are cut out, colored and made 
to stand erect by means of a standard pasted on the back. When the 
pieces are assembled a most attractive Pilgrim Village is formed. 

Price, each, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 

DUTCH VILLAGE 

8301 Contains eight sheets of outline designs on white bristol board. Here 
are many figures representing typical Dutch characters, the picturesque 
windmill, houses, native trees, and domestic animals. These are colored, 
cut out and mounted on standards so that all figures stand upright. There 
is a sheet of explicit directions for constructing and mounting and a color- 
ed sheet of suggestions for coloring the objects. Put up in attractive 
portfolio printed in two colors. Price, each, $0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 
8302 Contains eight sheets of typi- 
cal Japanese characters and objects, 
native trees, houses, animals, etc., 
with directions and sheet of color 
suggestions. In attractive portfolio 
printed in two colors. Price, each, 
$0.60; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 

ESKIMO VILLAGE 


8303 People of the North faith- 
fully represented, with their snow 
houses, dog sleds, and other objects 
associated with them. Full direc- 
tions and sheet of color suggestions. 
Put up in attractive portfolio print- 
ed in two colors. Price, each, $0.60; 
mailing weight, 1 lb 


ARABIAN VILLAGE 


8304 The brown folk of the desert 
with their camels, horses, colorful 
tents, native trees, etc. Directions 
for constructing models and sheet 
of color suggestions. In attractive 
portfolio in two colors. Price, each, 
$0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb 
AFRICAN VILLAGE 

8305 Native huts and palm trees, 
elephants and lions and the people 
themselves make this an unusually 
attractive set of material. Directions 
for constructing and sheet of color 
suggestions. Put up in attractive 


portfolio in two colors. Price, each, 
$0.60; mailing weight, 1 lb. 















BRADLEY'S STRAICHT LINE 
PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


MOTHER GOOSE 
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MOTHER GOOSE 
8215 Representing twelve of the heroes and heroines of Mother Goose, this set is of valuable 
aid in familiarizing the child with his first nursery rhymes. 
Price, per set of 12 designs, $0.40; mailing ‘weight, 8 oz. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


8214. Twelve characters made famous by Louis Carroll's classic of childhood, interpreted 


with intelligence and real artistic result. An excellent means of illustrating this popular 


story as it is read to or by the child. q 
Price, per set of 12 designs, $0.40; mailing weight, 8 oz. 


TOYLAND SERIES 
8216 Twelve sectional outline pictures of miscellaneous characters, and animals identified 


with childhood interests and association. 
Price, per set of 12 designs, $0.40; mailing weight, 8 oz. 


Write for complete illustrated circular of Bradley’s Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
THOMAS CHARLES CO. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 


Chicago: 














tion to quit country schools for city 
ones. It’s queer too. It seems to me it 
takes more brains to run a school alone 
and be personally responsible for the 
physical, mental and moral well-being 
of a group of youngsters than to fill a 
niche in a big, efficient system. Don’t 
laugh if I have mixed my metaphors. 
“And there was Janie Lee, as inter- 
ested a little schoolma’am as you ever 
saw. She went into the factory to work 
“=e she could not stand the gos- 


“Really, Marian, is that why she 
left? I wish I had known that before 
she learned her trade. I should have 
told her to learn I Peter, 2:20 instead.” 

“What is that reference, Mother? 
Hand me the Bible, please.” After 
reading the verse, she continued, “That 
fits the case exactly. Can you pre- 
scribe a remedy for Janet, too?” 

“What about her?” 

“Don’t you know? She went into 
business and is private secretary now, 
with a big salary. Before she quit 
teaching the district superintendent 
told me that she was one of his best 
teachers, too.” 

“The only remedy I can suggest,” 
was Mrs. Blue’s reply, “is to raise your 
salaries enough so that such a calamity 
might not happen again.” 

Marian Blue stared out of the win- 
dow toward the hills as she thought 
aloud, “Well, communities all over the 
country are waking up to the need for 
such action, but I wish that even more 
could be done to prevent the Jeannes 
and Janies and Janets from leaving 
our little rural schoolhouses.” 





Practical Exercises in Rural 
Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 26) 


According to the above figures, how 
many animals could be comfortably 
housed in the barn above described? 

What is the capacity in cubic feet of 
the haymow? (How do you find the 
volume of a prism whose base is in the 
shape of a trapezoid?) 

How many tons of loose hay will 
this haymow hold? (Good timothy 
hay when thoroughly settled will take 
about 350 cubic feet to the ton. New 
hay will take 500 cu. ft. and over.) 

Study the types of barns shown in 
Diagram II. How many tons of new 
hay will a haymow built after Type J 
hold? 

Estimate the number of tons of dry 
timothy hay that can be stored in hay- 
mow L. : 

How many cubic feet of space in 
haymow P? 

How many tons of partly. settled 
hay can be stored in haymow Q? (A 
ton of partly settled hay requires 400 
to 450 cubic feet.) 

One gallon of ready mixed paint will 
cover about 300 square feet of wood 
surface with one coat or 225 square 
feet with two coats. 

Prepared ‘shingle stains will cover 
about 200 square feet of surface per 


gallon. 


Estimate the number of gallons of 
barn paint required to paint the sides 
and ends of the barn in Diagram I. 

How many gallons of shingle stain 
will be required for the roof of the 
same barn? 

How many shingles laid 4% inches 
to the weather will be required for the 
roof? 


100 sq. ft. laid 4 inches to the weather Misae 900 
100 sq. ft. laid 4% inches to the weather...800 
100 sq. ft. laid 5 inches to the weather...:..720 


Average size of . shingles — 4x16 
inches —is taken as a basis of cal- 
culation. 





The status of the teacher becomes in 
the last analysis a criterion of civiliza- 
tion itself. That nation is great and 
destined to endure which adds to its 
other sources of strength the presence 
of a teaching force respected, well re- 
warded, fully trained, and free.—Dean 
Henry W. Holmes. 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
@ in ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Vpiting | Cards, we - $1.00, 


ite for samples. 
N. Ott Engraving Co. 1027 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
ng opiates—good for young and old. 
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The demands of the children for 
a “tasty” drink are well met by 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


It is, moreover, very nu- 
tritious and healthful, 
combining as it does in 
proper proportion the 
A —sessentials of a 
ran, Pettect food. 
&< It isjustas good 
for the older 
people of the 
family. 
“MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD, 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 






















BOCKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 
SONG WRITERS 


FRE GUIDE 


The practical suggestions in this 
free book make song poem writing 
easy. Points the way to one of the 
most fascinating and uncrowded of 
all professions. Tells not only how towrite 
song poems, but about securing publi- 
cation. Get this free Song Writers’ 
Guide. Read it over. Seeif = 
you are not one of the many 
who could write a song poem 
if they just tried. Learn of the \\ 
help we can give you. Costs \ \WOBe 
you_nothi: is out. Just : 

send for boo! DAY. \ § CNB! 























Metropolitan Studios, Room 295, 
The little matter of 38 ets. (coin or stamps) will 
bring you the 3 weeks on trial. 


914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
jer 
The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 


Wha published at the Nation's center for people every- 


where; an independent home paper that tells 

the story of the world’s news in an interesting, 

rstandable way. Now in its 29th year. 

a This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 
Will brin YOU felt want; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou 
g want to know what is going on in the 

From the world, this is your best means. Ifyou want a paper 
in your home which is reliable and wholesome; if 

you would appreciate a paper which 


3, 
b puts everything clearly, strongly, en- 
@ tertainingly, briefly—here it is. Splen- 
w 






did serial and short stories and miscel- 
lany. The Question Box Answers YOUR 
oct questions and is a mine of information. 
a & th Send 18 cts. toshow that you might 
fy al like such a paper and we will send the 
x : Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 
‘ae Gens 5 cents does not repay us, but we are 
tlad to invest in new friends. Try it for 13 weeks. Address: 
The Pathfinder, 587 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


e 
« $25-$300 
Write P hotoplays ® paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
Pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 











WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give 
a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds, Imperial Co., D5, Parsons, Kansas, 





Stamp Names on key checks. Make $19 a 100. Send 
“oc for sample and instructions. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N. Y 


5 sogs Cash or royalty. 
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The Teacher’s Home Life 
(Continued from page 18) 


heavy demand on nervous energy as 
teaching. One need only study the 
faces of those who attend teachers’ in- 
stitutes to be convinced of this. Teach- 
ers often show nervous strain and 
stress and fatigue. A teacher will ren- 
der better service in the schoolroom if 
she can forget school problems for two 
days each week and not have other re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon her. In order 
that she may secure relaxation, she 
should do what she most likes to do on 
these days and not what some parent 
or trustee asks her to do. 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion reports that there are still a great 
many village and rural schools without 
teachers, although conditions are now 
much better than they were a year ago. 
It sounds harsh, but still it should be 
said: Many of these schools ought to 
po without teachers until they learn 

ow to treat them fairly. They could 
obtain teachers if they would make life 
agreeable for them by providing com- 
fortable homes (‘teacherages  per- 
haps) and giving them social opportuni- 
ties. School officers are beginning to 
take this view. In some places county 
superintendents are saying to school 
trustees that if agreeable home and 
social conditions are not provided for 
teachers, they will not recommend the 
teachers. This is a drastic measure, 
but the situation in many places justi- 
fies it. 

I frequently receive letters from 
mothers who are not satisfied with the 
teachers in their schools. Sometimes 
the teachers are at fault; they are not 
appreciative of what is done for them 
by the communities in which they labor; 
and as they intend to teach for only a 
year or two, they do not care how they 
are regarded. But where there is one 
teacher who is unappreciative of the ef- 
forts of the community to make life 
agreeable for her, there are nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine who are respon- 
sive and who do for the community 
more than the community does for 
them. Teachers take things seriously, 
—too seriously as a rule. As a group, 
they are not indifferent at all to the 
attention which is given them. All 
their training tends to put them on 
the alert to recognize any courtesies 
which are extended to them. They are 
always told by those who instruct them 
in regard to their duties in a communi- 
ty that they must think about the wel- 
fare of the community rather than 
about their own comfort; that they 
must make sacrifices for the good of 
their pupils. For the most part they 
take these instructions to heart. But 
there is a limit to the extent to which 
any person, whether teacher or layman, 
can go on being cheerful and consider- 
ate and responsive when all his sur- 
roundings are harsh and disagreeable. 
‘ The first step in securing and keeping 
good teachers in a school is for the com- 
munity to make them feel that they are 
welcome, that they have friends in the 
community who will provide reasonable 
comforts and an agreeble social life for 
them. 

The Merrimac River has water in 
it, real water, and a great deal of it. 
Back in the school we were so busy 
spelling the thing, and locating the 
thing, and getting a grade on the 
thing that the concept of water alto- 
gether eluded us. Besides, the teacher 
was so anxious about grades that she 
did not tell us that we might fish in 
the thing, or swim in the thing, or go 
boating on the thing—nothing of the 
sort. May the Lord forgive her for 
her failure to make us know that a 
river is a thing of water. In the book | 
may be found a reference to “human 
interest” and we take it that this must 
refer to water when the subject of a 
river is before the house.—Qhio Edu- 
cational Monthly. 





You will confer the greatest benefits 
on your city, not by raising its roofs, 
but by exalting its souls. For it is bet- | 
ter that great souls should live in small 
habitations, than that abject slaves 
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should burrow in great houses.—Hpic- 
tetus. 















Music Arouses A Ss 
New School Spirit ! 





Music is fast coming into its rightful place in 
the schools of America. Educators recognize 
its value as a recreational force; its refreshing 
effect on tired minds and bodies; its beneficial 
influence on all school work. 


Music means progress. A good piano should 
be available to every room. W. Otto Miessner’s 
Monogram, the “Baby Upright” Supreme is the 
ideal piano for school use. It is Mr. Miessner’s 
latest creation; a development of the small 
piano originated by him, possessing many ex- 
clusive advantages. 


Its tone is truly remarkable; surprisingly big 
and beautiful; unsurpassed for school work. 
The Monogram is only 3 feet 7 inches high, 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 2 feet deep. Weighs only 


375 pounds. Easily moved from room to room. 
To make sure of get- 
ting my perfected 
school piano, specify 
the Monogram when 
you send in your 
order. 


W Otto Miessner. 


Get complete information. Your school can 
have a Monogram. The 32-page Book “A Hun- 
dred Ways to Raise Money” tells what to do 
when funds are lacking. Mail the coupon. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 Third St., Milwaukee. 

Please send me your free 32-page booklet “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money;” also copy of the Monogram catalog and details of 
your 10-day Trial Offer to schools. 
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©K. V.Co, 


senses. 


the material. 





EXPERIENCE, say the psychologists, is 
basic in education. 


EXPERIENCE comes only through the 


THE EYE is admitted to be the most im- 
portant sense organ. 


THEREFORE, teachers, enable pupils to 
make greater use of the EYE-GATE. 


Let them see—daily—the things studied. 


The Keystone System for Visual Education 
—gtereographs and lantern slides, se- 
lected, classified and indexed accord- 
ing to classroom needs—furnishes 


Write for class room demonstration. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. N, Meadville, Penna. 


When We Hear 
We Believe 
but 
When We SEE 


We KNOW 
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Keystone has purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide department 
of Underwood and Underwood. 























Why Not See the 
e Passion Play in 


Europe This Summer 


Limited Conducted 
Moderate Priced 
Parties. 





Write for Booklet A8, 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
505-Fifth Ave. Spreckels Bldg.,, 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 








ceil 





— Good —$ 
Magazines 
Woman’s World, (Monthly) Our Price 


Good Stories, (Monthly) 
a sane 1.00 
other’s Magazine, (Monthly 
The Farm Journal, (Monthly) J RH 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 165 
A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 
Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





Commercial Teachers and Superintendents 
should see to it that The Walhamore Complete 
Business Service is received regularly for teacher 
and class use. It covers Business Administration, 
Accounting, Advertising, Merchandising, Salesmanship 
and Federal Taxation thoroughly and continuously. New 
Bulletin every five days—72 Bulletins per year—loose leaf 
form with handsome leather Binder. Annua: Subscription 
$15.00. Six different sample Bulletins prepaid for 25c, to 
introduce. Particulars Free. The Walhamore Co., 
619C, La Fayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Health Lessons for Elementary 
Schools 


(Continued from page 22) 
Other Devices 


Get the children to want to form a 
Health Club and have them elect their 
own officers; appoint a “nurse” and 
“doctor” whose business it is to inspect 
daily every child, make inquiries as to 
number of nours of sleep each: gets, 
number of baths taken, time spent: in 
outdoor play, amount of milk taken 
daily, and to pay special attention to 
all underweight children. There should 
be weighing scales in every school. Let 
the pupils do all this themselves, and 
make their own rules and decisions. 
The “nurse” may wear, during inspec- 
tion, Red Cross insignia on the arm 
and head. A handkerchief with a red 
cross will suffice. The pupils might de- 
vise some system of reward for the 
best row. The teacher will find that if 
she sends home some report of the 
child’s progress_in Health Education, 
as well as in academic. subjects, the 
parents’ co-operation, so much desired 
and needed, will often be promptly 
forthcoming. 

These devices and many others 
which the interested teacher will her- 
self originate, will start a campaign of 
health teaching, which will in time be 
of untold value to the youth of the 
country. 


Picture Study Material for 
Language Work 


(Continued from page 20) 


which the children can talk; the fig- 
ures, their position, the faces, expres- 
sion, dress, background, the story of 
the picture, what it means to you, how 
you like it, facts of interest about the 
artist, etc. Different children may be 
asked to step in front of the class and 
describe the picture without looking at 
it. After one child has finished others 
may add omitted points. It is inter- 
esting to see how many details can be 
added by three or four speakers, but 
care should be taken that the children 
add something, not merely repeat. In 
this way they are kept on the alert. 
Later the teacher may choose a child 
or call for volunteers to come forward 
and describe the picture in the best 
way possible, trying to bring in all the 
important points. The talks should be 
brief, one or two minutes in length. 

Different children may be asked to 
describe their favorite Reynolds pic- 
ture while the rest of the class guess 
what one it is, or if they prefer, they 
may take the pose of the painting, ask- 
ing other children to help them where 
there is more than one figure, while 
the rest of the class: guess what they 
are representing. For home work they 
may tell their mothers or brothers or 
sisters about the picture and the artist 
and then report to the teacher on their 
description, or they may write a letter 
to some friend telling what they are 
studying and show this to the teacher. 
In all this oral and written composi- 
tion work, the teacher must be on the 
alert to widen the vocabulary, to get 
complete, varied sentences, and to 
weed out errors in grammar and pro- 
nunciation. Some teachers may think 
that this pruning destroys spontaneity, 
but this need not be true if the correc- 
tions are skillfully handled. In talk- 
ing over the subject the pupils should 
be encouraged to use their dictionaries 
and the art books to find synonyms for 
picture, so that painting, portrait, 
masterpiece, and other terms may be 
employed. Adjectives for facial ex- 
pression, such as thoughtful, mirthful, 
serious, happy, bright, cheerful, shy, 
timid, natural, etc., may be used. The 
tiresome repetition of “She has brown 
eyes, she has a round face, she has.a 
white dress,” etc., may be avoided in 
part by suggestions as to a better 
phrasing. Placing several points to- 
gether and showing their effect will 
often help: “Little Miss Bowles’ merry 
brown eyes, round dimpled cheeks, and 
smiling mouth, show what a happy lit- 
tle girl she is.” 

Other pictures well suited for study 
are “The Willett Children” by Rom- 
ney, the little “Princess Margarita” by 
Velazquez, and the ever beautiful “Ma- 
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donna of the Chair” by Raphael, all of 
which are reproduced in this article. 
An excellent colored reproduction of 
“The Willett Children” was published, 
in the Ladies Home Journal for Aug- 
ust, 1916. 

After the children have given talks 
about the pictures, they may write 
paragraphs and short themes about 
them on the board and on paper. They 
will enjoy making notebooks in which 
they can describe the paintings and 
the artists and paste the Perry or 
other pictures for illustrations. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 62) 


ribbons so I suggested paper bows to 
them. They became interested when 
they learned that these cost two cents 
apiece and that so many pretty colors 
were obtainable. As we could not pur- 
chase the colored paper in our district, 
we made out a list of colors and I sent 
this to a teacher in the city asking her 
to have one of her girls get them for 


us. 

When the bows came the bright col- 
ors appealed to the girls and the next 
day showed a decided improvement in 
the appearance of their hair. We had 
a lesson on harmonizing of colors with 
regard to certain dresses, which has 
also proved worth while. In order to 
show our appreciation to the city 
school girl, who was poor, each girl 
brought one or two apples which we 
packed in a box and sent by parcel 
post. The girls were very happy in 
doing this and no doubt their city 
cousin was as happy in receiving their 
gift—F. L. B., New York. 


December Sand Tables 


Cover sand with cotton. Make a 
house from a pasteboard box. Take a 
square of cardboard, fold in middle, 
making a pointed roof, and fasten with 
paper fasteners to each side of box. 
Cut small rectangular hole in roof, 
take another small box,.make markings 
_* brick chimney on it and slip into 
ole. 

Make a Santa Claus out of card- 
board, using cotton for fur and color- 
ing rest of suit red. With a paper 
fastener attach him to roof, beside 
the chimney. Eight reindeer are made 
from colored paper (brown or fawn- 
colored), harness from cord and sleigh 
from red paper pasted on cardboard. 
The sleigh and reindeer are waiting 
heside the house while Santa goes 
down the chimney. Color the house 
any color wanted, but cover roof with 
cotton to represent snow. 

For another December sand table, 
cut three camels and Wise Men from 
fawn-colored paper. (Cut each rider 
and animal together from one piece.) 
Paste on cardboard and stand them in 
Single file. At one side stands the 
stable, made from a cardboard box. 
Hints for other features may be ob- 
tained from Bible pictures.—FRIEDA 
CumMINGs, West Virginia. 


Our State Booklets 

_ First, give the children a short course 
in drawing, with plenty of blackboard 
work. Then take up the study of 
their state, from the last pages in their 
geographies, and other sources. After 
4 suflicient review, they can begin to 
Write,—copying from . marked para- 
graphs in the text, or from dictation, 
or from & copy placed on the black- 
board by the teacher, all the salient 
Points concerning their state. This 
will include surface, drainage, soil, 
Principal products, principal indus- 
tries, streams, mountain ranges, lists 
of cities and towns and what each is 
noted for, and history and government 
of the state. This subject matter 
should be neatly: paragraphed,: with 
xood marginal spaces, and written on 
one side of the paper only. Sheets of 
Tawing paper make good booklets, for 
the illustrations should also be on 
drawing paper. 

Next, get the illustrations ready. 
Those who can draw well enough may 
Prepare, on separate sheets, illustra- 
tions of live stock, crops, interesting 
views, ete. Those who cannot draw 





may cut and mount pictures from mag- 


azines or old books; but the pictures 
must relate to the state. 

Last of all let them prepare their 
covers. A good map of the state, 
pasted or drawn on the cover, or else 
some striking view with the words 
“Qur State,” printed and then painted 
or colored, makes. a good cover design. 
A good cover design for Iowa, for in- 
stance, would be two ripe ears of yel- 
low corn. If a state map is used, chil- 
dren like to color the counties in differ- 
ent shades. A dark-colored “border 
around the edge of the cover makes a 
good frame, bringing out the center 
design’ better, and children love to put 
on this finishing touch. 

When ‘ready for binding a good ar- 
rangement is to have a page of writ- 
ing, then a page of pictures, etc. The 
books should be tied, either at the top 
or side, with ribbon or twine. The 
state song may be written on the last 
pages. 

Last, invite two other teachers or 
three eighth grade pupils to be judges. 
Ask them to paste on the five best 
books little slips of paper which read: 
“Best Cover Design”; “First Mention 
for Inside Work”; “Second Best Cover 
Design,” etc. : The. occasion may be 
made the means for a sociable hour or 
two, by inviting another room to see 
the exhibit and witness-the judging. 

I have had my fifth and sixth grade 
pupils do this work for the past three 
or four years, and have noticed at 
least four distinct advantages. First, 
it is a source of pleasure and amuse- 
ment to the children concerned and 
their friends; second, they each have 
a pretty and an interesting booklet to 
keep which is all their own work; 
third, the work inspires a sense of 
pride in their own state; and fourth, 
parents and friends are pleased and 
eee M. Davis, Ne- 
vada. 


Funny Pictures 
We have eighteen pupils in our lit- 
tle schoolroom. Recently there has de- 
veloped what might be termed an’ “epi- 


demic” of funny picture drawing. It | 


originated in my class of six-year-old 
pupils and has spread through the en- 
tire room. I tried every form of pun- 
ishment, but the same thing occurred 
every day. 

I particularly dislike being a scold 
so I thought of a scheme which is very 
effective. One afternoon, five minutes 
before closing time, I asked to have all 
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desks cleared of everything but a piece | 


of paper and a pencil. 
children they might draw the funniest 
picture they could think of. All set to 
work enthusiastically and drew very 
rapidly with many a subdued chuckle 
of glee. At last, when the pictures 
were completed, I gathered them up, 
held each one up for the inspection of 
the children and told them they might 
laugh as much as they wished. We had 
a very merry five minutes which the 
tired children enjoyed exceedingly. 
Many of the pictures were really funny 
and everyone enjoyed laughing at them. 

When we had looked at all the pic- 
tures and the room once more became 
quiet, I explained that twice a week we 
should have this exercise but that any- 
one found drawing pictures in school 
time would be excluded from our “pic- 
ture parties.” This caused all to 
await obediently and with pleasure 
what they were sure would come twice 
a week if they obeyed. It is not neces- 
sary to say that this trouble in my 
school is ended.—VIRGINIA WATKINS, 
Iowa. 


Increasing the Vocabulary - 

I have been caused much inconven- 
ience in my school work because of the 
meager vocabularies of my pupils. We 
have set about remedying this by add- 
ing one new word each day to our talk- 
ing vocabulary. The words are usually 
taken from the reading lesson or from 
some article that we have read. Dur- 
ing the day each child uses his word as 
much as possible in his general conver- 
sation. This method is proving very 
effective, for the pupils never skip over 
an unknown word for fear someone else 
will “catch” them on it; as a result, 
the improvement in vocabulary is re- 
markable.—GAYLE STEWART, Iowa. 
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wore a voluminous 


in keeping with the 
Style in Vogue during 
that period. 


This gown was a 
Masterpiece of the 
Designer’s Art for 
that period. The De- 
signer used just the 
style, just the fab- 
rics and just the 
colors needed to 
make the new 
First Lady of the 
Land most at-, 
tractive. 





The Lincoln 
Inaugural Gown 
HOW IT WAS MADE UP 


At the Inauguration in 1861, 
Mrs. Mary Todd Lincoln 
Dark 


Satin Dress with Lace Fichu, 



















Mog. Vary Youll hincola 


LEO Ik 


GOWN DESIGNING 


Every woman, and every girl, should always wear gowns made up after 
the latest and best style, fabric and color for her own personality. 
The service of a famous and high price designer is not necessary. 


LEARN GOWN DESIGNING 


Any woman or girl, 15 or over, can easily learn DRESS DESIGNING 
and MAKING during spare moments at home JIN 10 WEEKS. 


Expert Dress Designers earn from 
$50 to $200 a Week 


Hundreds of teachers, through this course, now design and make 


their own gowns. 
paid for one. 


MANY START PARLORS 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


Others make considerable money / Dept. T603, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


during spare times. 





Hundreds of Women and 
Giris are learning 


MILLINERY BY MAIL 











** FREE SAMPLE LESSONS ** 


sample lessons 


They have three dresses for the money formerly 


COUPON 


Cut and Mail to 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Kindly send me absolutely free and 
without cost to me, book containing 
in the subject here 


/ checked, as taught in 10 weeks’ fascina- 
/ ting home study during spare times. 
[| DRESS DESIGNING [_] MILLINERY 


Send the coupon—today sure—for NMR adiada soa iaiss <0 sss canadccucaceddeensieindatadi aes 
FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 
Tomorrow may be too late. J AddreSS 00.0... seeceee cere eeesesesteesetsetenetesenenensesess 
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some Holiday Souvenirs 
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THE MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 
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J : 
Poinsettia-Mistletoe Souvenir No. 60 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 
Booklet Style—Size 314x5% inches. 
The cover is of fine white bristol with poinsettia 
and mistletoe design beautifully printed in colors. Let- 
tering and border of center panel are stamped in gold. 
Photograph of teacher or school will be inserted, if 
ordered, either in the center panel of front cover in 
place of the winter scene as shown in the above illustra- 
tion or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 
The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 
The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 














yn e be! : 
“'Pfolida 
Greetings 


Mistietoe Souvenir No. 65 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—-Size 344x514 inches. 

The cover is of fine white bristol with mistletoe de- 
sign artistically printed in colors. Lettering and bor- 
der of center panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, either in 
the center panel of front cover in place of the winter 
scene as shown in the above illustration or in a neat 
panel on the inside of front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





You can make your pupils happy at Christmastime by 
presenting each of them with one of the handsome Booklet 
or Calendar Souvenirs described and illustrated on this page. 


These Souvenirs will be printed especially for your 
school. They will bear your name and the name of your 
school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, 
and, if ordered, your photograph or thav of the school 
building, as preferred. It is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure 
their being kept and prized for many years to come. 

The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. 
Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and 
personal appeal and their appropriateness, all combine to make them 
the very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs which 
we are offering this season are designated as follows: 


No. 60 Poinsettia-Mistletoe No. 75 Holly 
No. 65 Mistletoe No. 80 Poinsettia 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and at- 
tractiveness of these Souvenirs. The cover designs are reproduced from 
water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out 
all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the art- 
ist’s original. The inside pages are neatly printed on a fine grade of 
paper, and each booklet is tied with a silk cord. Any of the four styles 
of Booklet Souvenirs will be supplied with photograph of teacher or 
school building if desired. The photograph may be mounted either in the 
center panel of the front cover in place of the landscape sketches as 
shown in the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front 
cover. Be sure to state your preference when ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 60, 65, 75 and 80 
We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 

With Photograph: Onedozen or | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $2.25. Additional ones or- or less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
dered atsame time, 16 cents each. dered atsame time, 12 cents each, 

Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the four styles of 
Booklet Souvenirs are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to Christmas and spaces in which may be 
written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and name 
of pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per dozen. 
This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 
be supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 





Four Calendar Styles. 





No. 60C No, 80C No. 75C No. 6sC 
Poinsettia-Mistletoe Poinsettia Holly Mistletoe 
Design Design Design Design 


Our Calendar Souvenirs are especially dainty and attractive and will 
make most pleasing Christmas gifts for your pupils. 

»Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white bristol and as many 
inner pages as are required for the printing of the special matter per- 
taining to your school. The design (your choice of any of the four illus- 
trated above) is beautifully printed on the front card in colors and gold. 
This card and the inner pages are tied with a silk ribbon to a larger card 
at the bottom of which is mounted a very artistic 1922 calendar pad. 
The border design on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. The 
inner pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, 
district number, township, county, state, date, and names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. An appropriate poem is also included. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, in center panel 
of front card in place of the landscape sketches shown in the above 
illustration. Size of souvenir 4 x 7%¢ inches. 

Prices of Calendar Styles No. 60C, 65C, 75C and 80C 
We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 

Without Photograph: One doz. 

or less, $2,00. Additional onesor- 

dered at same time, 14centseach. 


With Photograph: One dozen or 
less, $2.50. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 18 centseach. 


Special Discount on Club Orders 7rpeng uc" then crders 
together we will allow a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on this page 
p will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions 
clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own name 
and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully be- 
fore sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave‘us to guess at the location of 
your school from the name of the place at which you may happen to date your 
letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Underscore u’s to 
distinguish them from n’s. f any errors occur through our fault, your souve- 
nirs will be promptly reprinted without further_charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on 
Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one 
cent for each name in excess, ‘ 

If Photograph Style Is Desired, send us any good kodak print or other photo- 
graph of yourself or school and we will make as many reproductions from it as 
there are souvenirs ordered, Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and 
have name and address of sender on back, Perfect reproduction guaranteed 
and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all- orders 
promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus 
make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Send money order, bank draft or 























Holly Souvenir No. 75 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 3144x514 inches. 

The cover is of fine white bristol with holly design 
beautifully printed in colors. Lettering and border of 
center panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teach- 
er or school will be inserted, if ordered, either in the 
center panel of front cover in place of the winter scene 
as shown in the above illustration or in a neat panel on 
the inside of the front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of, teacher, school board 
and pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 


Sea, 


seer 














Art Department, 





Poinsettia Souvenir No. 80 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3144x5% inches. oe 

The cover is of fine white bristol with poinsettia “e- 
sign handsomely printed in colors. Lettering and bor- 
der of center panel are stamped in gold. Photograph 
of teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, either 
in the center panel of front cover in place of the win- 
ter scene as shown in the above illustration or in 4 
neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE. N. Y: 
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Wise Virgins 
By Ellen Larson 


Superintendent of Schools, Franklin County, 
Kansas, 


Insurance is like any other com- 
modity that the public buys—its ser- 
vice and value depend upon how we 
use it and to what extent it serves our 
needs. 

If you are one of those individuals 
who tries to get something for nothing 
—grumbling when every penny invest- 
ed does not comg back to you in com- 
pany with other pennies you have not 
invested—you are not the person to 
invest in Accident and Health Insur- 
ance. Why? Simply because you will 
not be able to appreciate the many 
benefits other than the financial that 
are derived from carrying such a 
policy. 

Is it practical for a woman to carry 
such insurance? This question is often 
asked. There are more women making 
their own way in the world to-day than 
ever before. Not only are they taking 
care of themselves, but in many cases 
the responsibility of the home, and the 
education of the younger children, rests 
with them. Any woman in such a posi- 
tion owes it to herself and to the others 
to safeguard her income by carrying 
good Accident and Health Insurance. 

I speak from experience when I say 
that such an investment is the best in- 
vestment a woman can make. I have 
teught school with epidemics of scarlet 
fever, smallpox, measles, and whooping 
cough raging. all around me,—it all 
worried me,—I was not insured. I was 
not foolish enough to believe that an 
insurance policy would keep disease 
away, but I faced the proposition 
squarely as everyone should do. With 
school closed, salary stopped, and my- 
self ill, what would be the outcome? 

I invested in an Accident and Health 
Insurance policy. I never worry about 
the future now. It is provided for. If 
Iam well I can make my way: If I am 
ill or meet with an accident, my insur- 
ance helps pay my expenses, and I am 
given a chance to recover without 
worry. Half the illness in this life is 
caused by worry over things that could 
be prevented, and half the recoveries 
are postponed by the same cause. 

I had the value of Health Insurance 
impressed on me quite forcibly this 
last winter during the influenza epi- 
demic. I renewed my policy in good 
health, Before my check reached the 
cffice, I was on my way home to battle 
with the influenza myself. I wondered 
if I had been too late in renewing. I 
received my receipt in bed. A few 
weeks later, I received a check from 
the company that paid my doctor bill 
and left a little to meet other expenses. 
I went back to my school physically 
and financially strong, while no less 
than five of my friends who were ill at 
the same time went back with doctor 
bills unpaid, and physically unfit to 
take up the burden of the schoolroom 
simply because they could not afford 
to stay out any longer. 

You have the value of insurance im- 
pressed upon you when you stop to 
think of millions of dollars’ worth of 
Property that is insured against loss 
or injury. Prize animals are all in- 
sured as well as common stock. Are 
not human life and time worth more 
than these? 

There must ve something in insur- 
ance or thousands of people would not 
be taking out Accident Insurance for 
such a short period as a single day, or 
to cover a single trip. The United 
States Government believes in insur- 
ance. It insured the men in the army 
and still continues to do so. 

We are wise virgins indeed if we 
keep our lamps of safety filled with a 
Teceipt for an Accident and Health In- 
Surance policy that pays for one day’s 
disability, 


_ The situation that has not its duty, 
its ideal, was never yet  occu- 
Pied by man. -Yes, here, in this . . 

actual, wherein thou even now stand- 
est, here or nowhere is thy ideal; work 
t out therefrom, and, working, believe, 
live, be free. . . | The ideal is in thy- 
self—Carlyle. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


December Blackboard Border 


and Calendar Directions 
(See Pages 43 and 62) 
By Morris Greenberg 


Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for nine 
years Instructor of Blackboard Drawing, Ocean 
City (N. J.) Summer School. 


BORDER 


The border, about twelve inches high, 
may be simplified by the omission of 
the large leaves and the placing of the 
trees closer together. A good way to 
obtain units quickly and without diffi- 
culty is to cut the general shape of the 
tree and pot from stiff paper. By trac- 
ing around this paper, an outline is 
obtained which may be repeated as 
often as desired. No accurate outline 
is needed for the pattern. Light red 
may be used for the pots and the ber- 
ries. A white band within the pot 
will give it greater interest. Green 
should be used for the leaves and trees, 
a lighter hue being used for the veins 
and edges of trees. The horizontal 
lines as well as the circular borders 
may be light green, or white, or both. 


CALENDAR 


Drawn on an unused blackboard in a 
dark corner, this calendar will add to 
the attractiveness of a room. The tree 
should be indicated in a dark green, 
with a lighter green outline. The 
darker color will make a good back- 
ground for the ornaments. These 
should be drawn with any appropriate 
light colors. In the border the stars 
may be yellow; the leaves, light green; 
and the berries, light red. The last 
color may be used for the tree pot. 
Yellow or white should be the color for 
the word DECEMBER and for all the 
straight lines. 


What the Dawes Schooi P. T. A. 
Has Done 
(Continued from page 32) 


will do the most good, and where the 
new Americans are doing their best 
against odds. 

While the society is not primarily a 
charitable association, yet it has per- 
formed many unobtrusive works of 
mercy, for example, feeding of tuber- 
cular or undernourished pupils in the 
classes with extra milk and eggs. The 
teacher has only to ask and undertake 
to see that the child takes the nourish- 
ment regularly, at recesses or before 
school, and it is forthcoming. 

Every effort is made to co-operate 
with all the agencies for social better- 
ment and diffusion of culture which 
exist in the city. 

In all the years of the P. T. A. at 
Dawes School there has never been an 
instance of the society’s acting in any 
meddling or unfriendly way toward the 
work of the school. The chairman of 
the executive board is always the prin- 
cipal, and two teachers every year 
serve upon this board. Board meetings 
are not used for criticism of teachers 
but as helpful sessions for mutual ben- 
efit in talking over the needs of the 
school and outlining future policies. 
The control never passes from the 
hands of the principal, and in fact no 
attempt in that direction has ever been 
made. As she assumes the correct at- 
titude of supporting her teachers at 
all times, any complaints that are pre- 
sented must come from parents as in- 
dividuals, and not from parents as 
members of P. T. A. I think this is the 
secret of the harmony that exists, and 
do not see why a society anywhere un- 
der a similar constitution could not be 
just as much of a success. Many men 
serve on the executive board, too, and 
perhaps they help to keep the associa- 
tion above petty faultfinding and gos- 
sip. .I believe they claim, with some 
reason perhaps, that they are less giv- 
en to needless fussing over trivial mat- 
ters than we women are. Anyhow, we 
will be gracious, and credit them with 
helping keep things businesslike and 
impersonal, and with. being very use- 
ful on the board. 

One of the best features about this 
close co-operation between the home 
and the school is the realization on the 
part of the parents that .the teachers 
are interested in their children’s wel- 
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They Have Found 


A better way to clean teeth 


Dental science has found a bet- 
ter way to clean teeth. Modern 
authorities approve it. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. Mil- 
lions of people already employ it. 

A ten-day test is offered to any- 
one who asks. Get it and see the 
delightful effects. Learn what this 
new way means. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. The 
tooth brush, used in old ways does 
not end it. So nearly everyone has 
suffered from some film attack. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They,with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth 
troubles are now traced to film. 


New-day methods 


After diligent research, methods 
have been found to fight film. 
Careful tests have amply proved 
them. Now they are being very 
widely adopted, largely by dental 
advice. 


PAT OFF. 


Pepsaodéent 





The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. They 
can thus be twice daily applied. And 
to millions they are bringing a new 
dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature 
in three ways which faulty diet makes 
essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth - protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neu- 
tralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


These things should be daily done 
for better tooth protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 10-day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 


Judge then by what you see 
and feel and know. Decide if the 
people in your home should brush 
teeth in this way. Cut out coupon 
now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 377, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











~~ Only one tube to a family _ 
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The cold 
that demoralizes the class 


VERY teacher dreads the 

first fall cold that appears in 
her class. It may be only a small, 
sniffly cold, but its consequences 
are far-reaching. For the one 
little sufferer communicates his 
restlessness, his discomfort, to 
the whole room—and the result- 
ing inattention makes the work 
of the most conscientious teacher 
doubly difficult. 


“*Vaseline’’ Eucalyptol Petrole- 
um Jelly is a simple and effective 
remedy forcoldinthe head. Snuff 
a little into the nostrils and rub 
it across the bridge of the nose. 
Eucalyptol and “Vaseline” 
Jelly make a healing combina- 
tion that works like magic. 

See that the parents of your youngsters 
understand how necessary it is to check 
a cold in time. 

Ask us for a free sample of ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Eucalyptol Petroleum Jelly. 





CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO, 
(Consolidated) 
11 State Street New York 








~«Vaseline~™ 
EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
CONTAINS 5% EUCALYPTOL AND 14% MENTHOL 
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4 **Everybody Wants a Modern Duplicator’’ 


YO PRINT THEIR OWN TYPEWRITTEN OR PENWRITTEN 
LETTERS, DRAWINGS, LESSONS, ie A MENUS, MUSIC, 
MAPS, ’SPECIFICATIONS—OR ANYTHING WANTED. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same kind of 
letters—or_anything—just, write one (for original) in regular way. 
Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a strong copy (or negative) 
is transferred to Duplicator Pad, remove it (original) and print the 
duplicate (fac-simile) copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one 
at a time, and you can print in one or more colors at same opera- 
tion. Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator Pad, 
and ‘it is immediately ready for another job—the same thing, or 
different originals. ‘It is the Duplicator you want.” “Anything 
you want whenever you want it.’ 

It contains no glue or gelatine—-and—Fvery Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
‘‘Modern”’ Duplicator, ‘It saves time, labor and money.” 

“Special Three” cap size (9 x 14 inches) complete $8. my y Special Sale Discount of 30 per cent, 
or $5.60 Net for orders direct from this advertisement. Use It 30 days and if you are not ‘Delighted’ 
with it, we refund your money. Publishers of this paper soueseee this—so you are safe. Booklet of 
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AtLast! A Very Perfect Duplicator | 


: 
2 
: 


all sizes (at regular prices) free. 
J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, pat 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


CANTERBURY “WISHING BOOKS,” aseries of dainty booklets containing hand-lettered mes- 
sages for Christmas, New Years, Birthdays, etc., printed in colors. In envelopes ready for 
mailing. They are Artistic, Literary and Unique. Send for Special Assortment No. 11 and 
save one-third of regular price. Sent postpaid for $2.50 cash with order. 

Send for ‘‘Illustrated Catalog of Unique Gifts.’’ 


THE CANTERBURY COMPANY, 64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 









































Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and Il 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large:Sized Patterns Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Alike in the Two Books 





The making of posters possesses great educational value and is always a source of enjoyment to chil- 
dren. Most teachers are familiar with the very attractive patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Norma) Instructor-Primary Plans. To supply the large demand for addi- 
tional copies of these patterns we have published them in two books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 large-sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and all de- 
picting characters familiar to every child. The following are the patterns in each book: 

BOOK I—-The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’ s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpki ns, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Quee n of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little. Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, 
Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II-—-The Three Bears, Peter Pan, Chinese Poster, Children and Turkeys, Chicken Little, Hia- 
watha, Boy and Dogs, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, Blowing Bubbles, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, 
Goosie, Gander, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hot Cross Buns, Willy Boy, Lucy 
Locket, Humpty Dumpty, I Had a Little Pony, -Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Little Nancy Etticoat, Hey Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, a Dollar, Old Woman, To Market, Three 
Wise Men, Cock-a-doodle-doo, I’ease Porridge Hot. 2 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. Each book also 
contains a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE, EACH BOOK IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Year, (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 














fare and are continually laboring to 
promote the pupils’ happiness and 
progress. The school is not “that 
school,” but “our school”; the teach- 
ers not “those teachers,” but “our 
teachers.” 

If anyone imagines that such associ- 
ations are nuisances, I wish he could 
see for himself how delightful they 
may become, and what a powerful in- 
fluence for good in the school and in 
the community. 

When Pittsfield teachers embarked 
upon a campaign a year ago to get a 
salary increase, members of the P. T. 
A., unsolicited, went about and ob- 
tained signatures of taxpayers who 
wished their children’s teachers to 
have a living wage even if the tax-rate 
jumped as a consequence. No doubt 
this action helped influence the board 
towards its decision to grant a portion 
of the increase requested,—and it 
showed clearly the spirit of the men 
and women who make up the member- 
ship of this Dawes P. T. A. As people 
everywhere are pretty much the same, 
why should not similar societies ac- 
complish just as much, if organized in 
the right spirit and controlled by the 
right motives? 





Making Faces 
(Continued from page 30) 

Results? Well, some were good and 
some were bad, some were funny 
enough to make a horse laugh, but is 
there any other lesson that gives per- 
fect results? You have satisfied a com- 
mon desire of childhood to make faces 
and you have directed attention to 
some of the most salient points with- 
out a mathematical diagram or an 
elaborate plan. If you have given the 
lesson in the right way you have roused 
the desire of every child to be able to 
draw a fair representation of a human 
head and the lesson has been a pleas- 
ure to you and to them. What more 
can you ask? 

Design and construction and indus- 
trial art most surely have a place in 
the schools of to-day, and I would be 
the last one to displace them, but I feel 
that there is now and always will be a 
time and a place for the free and joy- 
ous representation of human beings in 
repose or in action, and some teach- 
ers and some children will always be 
at their best in this kind of work. 


Our Product Map 
By Elvyn L. Saylor 


The pupils of my school have been 
greatly interested in the work of mak- 
ing a “product map” of our state. 
First, we drew a large outline map on 
sign-painter’s cloth, then fitted it into 
a frame (which an insurance dealer 
kindly donated), and fastened the 
products on the map. 

We early began making a list of 
products grown or manufactured, and 
the section of the state or principal 
city where grown or made. Then we 
gathered as many things as possible 
to illustrate. We used glue, adhesive 
tape, and sealing wax to hold them to 
the cloth. 

Grains of corn, wheat and oats were 
scattered over all sections. The coal 
region was outlined by a row of tiny 
lumps of coal, important mining towns 
being marked by a larger piece. With 
the exception of beans and peas, all 
vegetables were illustrated by pictures. 
Many manufactured products also had 
to be shown by pictures, though wher- 
ever possible we used advertisements, 
as for instance, a small plow repre- 
sented farm implements; a tin cow, 
dairy products; a tiny jug, pottery; 
and so on. The children took delig t 
in making tiny bricks and tiles, bars of 
soap, and miniature horseshoes, in each 
case the best being — on the map. 
Bottles of crude oil, sugar and flour 
were held in place by adhesive tape. 

In all, we devoted about two weeks 
of regular lesson periods to our map, 
but ! feel that the time was well spent. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
of all kinds sold, rented and exchanged. Bargain list free. 
(Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 
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The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — | 


Poems > 
Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





HIS is a unique collection of| 
| poems. For several years. 
there has been published in| 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” | 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For.” This has, 
been wonderfully popular. Thou- 
sands of teachers have requested) 
the publication of desired poems. | 
This book contains over two hun-| 
dred of those which have been most | 
frequently asked for. | 
“Poems Teachers Ask For’ in-| 
cludes a large number of the re-| 
quired poems in state courses of) 
study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac-| 
ter study and special day onercioes: 
in the school. 

Teachers and readers will gnieity | 
appreciate the convenience of this 
compact and comprehensive ar-| 
rangement of the choicest and most| 
required poems as well as the sav- | 
ing of time and money accomplished | 
by securing them in one volume} 
rather than in many volumes 1 
different publishers. 


A Partial List of the | 
Poems Included | 


Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 


L’Envoi | 
Lips That Touch Lia- 


uor, e 
Little Boy Blue 
Lost Chord, The 


Breathes There the Man Mandalay | 

Building of the Ship Moo Cow Moo, The | 

Chambered Nautilus, The Nobility 

Character of the Hap- OCuaptain! My Captain| 
py Warrior October’s Bright Blue| 

Charge of the Light Weather | 
rigade Old Clock _on_ the 

Children’s Hour Stairs, The 

Christ in Flanders Opportunity 

Christmas Everywhere Order fcr a_ Picture, 


College Oil Can 


n 
Crossing the Bar Over the Hill to the) 


Curfew Must Not Ring Poorhouse | 
Tonight Owl and the Pussy Cat, | 
Darius Green and His The | 


‘lying Machine Paul Revere’s Ride 


LTR 





Day Well Spent, A 
Driving Home the Cows 
Each 2. His Own 


Perfect Day, A 
Planting of the Apple- 


ree 
Poorhouse Nan 


Ton 
First Settler's Story, Psalm of Life, A 

The Raggedy Man, The 
First Snow-fall, The Recessional, The 
Flag Goes By, The Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Give Us Men Robert of Lincoln 
Gradatim Rock 3 to Sleep 

; eein’ ings 

en we a of Seven Times One 


ister and I 

Song of the Shirt 

avert and — Th 
— e | 

meme .~ of the French eae dR, eaaaig 
amp V Blacksmith, | 

In Flanders Fields — 

In School-Days 


How He Saved St. 
Michael’s 








Visit froni St. Nich-| 
olas, 

We Are Seven 

When nod Cows Come 


Hom 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The) 
Woodman, Spare ~— 


une 
Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 

omens of the Pilgrims 


La 
Leak. in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A 
Legend of the Organ 
Builder, The 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains | 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 
and bound in limp cloth covers. | 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yt. | 
(new or renewal) $2.50. 

See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. | 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


McCune Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Order from Nearest Point 
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Overwork Brings 
Unstrung Nerves 
Those who lead a sedentary life can- 


not underestimate the nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. § 
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Howto Buy 
An Income 


We have just printed 
a book for the man 
of average means 
that shows just how 
to obtain the most 
desirable form of in- 
come on a sound, 
sane monthly pay- 
ment p 

This book tells how to become a stock- 
holder and share in the profits and divi- 
dends of U. S. Steel, American Woolen, 
Sears Roebuck, Western Union, and such 
securities, which are the backbone of 
American ce. 


Twenty Months to Pay 





We will send you this book free, and ex- 
plain to you the new Wallace plan, which 
ess of mar- 


faye ed your interest regard] 
et changes. No calls for additional funds. 
You get dividends and any market in- 
creases from date of purchase. No spec- 
ulative or unlisted securities sold on the 
Wallace plan, This is a new and unusual 
income building plan for business and 
professional men and women —for farm- 
ers, mechanics, teachers and others of 
ave! means, Youcanstart building your income 
with $10 to$15a month. At the present time Amer- 
ica’s soundest securities can be bought at bargain 
prices. Write today for this interesting new book— 
“How To Buy An Income.”’ It will be sent postpaid. 


WALLACE & COMPANY 


= Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
= 155 Congress St., W. DETROIT, MICH. 
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4 for selling only 6 

Yor catarrh, cuts, barns, e “4 Fea teter. 

sold return $1.60 and all 6 Pieces are yours. 

S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. Box 78,Greenville, Pa. 








A Remarkable Typewriter Bargain. 


Why pay rent when you can own outright 
a brand new improved Harris Visible Ty ewriter by 


making small monthly payments? The Harris is an 
iP to date, efficient and durable tull standard size 
usiness typewriter. Has universal keyboard. Full 
visible writing. Silent and speedy action. Built of 
ry? best materials and fully guaranteed by us. Over 
i Harris Typewriters are in daily use in our 
Otlices under the most severe service conditions. 
end for Free Harris Catalog. 

quirite today for Harris Typewriter. Catalog No. 
6N15A It tells all about this wonderful machine. 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST 
(Continued from page 47) 
her own classroom. From it came a 
noise somewhat like the roar of a com- 
ing storm. The teachers told each other 
that they were glad the room under the 
scene of confusion was closed for fumi- 
gation, and that the door into the 
principal’s room was shut. 

“T guess I had better go,” murmured 
Miss Jamison, “but she said that con- 
fusion was so alive and interesting!” 

“Go on,” urged the other, “before the 
neighbors send for help!” 

Through the glass in the door Miss 
Jamison could get a good view of what 
was taking place in her room. Just 
as she had hoped, in her belligerent 
state of mind, her ringleaders were 
making the most of their opportuni- 
ties. A regular fist fight was going on, 
everyone was talking, hands were wav- 
ing. Miss McSherry, a broken reed, 
was saying, “Hush! Oh, hush!” to 
quiet them, but no one seemed to know 
that she was in the room. One golden- 
haired child, on the verge of hysterics, 
was crying, “You did, you did, too! 
You said my mother’s victrola was a 
tin box!” 

“I did not,” screamed her deadly 
enemy, “You lie!” 

Slap! The small hand had taken 
good aim. 

The door opened swiftly. Miss Jam- 
ison said sternly, “This kind of con- 
duct must stop. Not a word from one 
of you. Get out your readers, turn to 
page ninety-one and read the story of 
the first American flag. Helene, you 
may pass to the basement. Bathe your 
face, and then walk twice around the 
outside of the building.” 

Helene passed out, the other children 
took a deep sigh of real fatigue and be- 
came lost to the world in the story of 
the flag. 

“And now,” said Miss Jamison, 
“please tell more about that meeting. 
You were going to discuss—?” 

“Nothing,” sighed the supervisor 
brokenly, “There will be no meeting 
of any kind.” 

After a pause Miss McSherry burst 
forth with, “Oh, you are wonderful! 
I see why the principal sends you to 
help new teachers.” 

“The principal did not send me this 
time. I went because I wanted to.” 

“It was nice of you, and I know that 
you helped her.” 

“Yes, assented Miss Jamison, I think 
I did.” 


Helps in Discipline 
By Georgia B. Sutton 


The first of the year my fourth 
grade, composed of six boys and four 
girls, was a great trial. Their conduct 
in school was not good and many 
seemed much averse to study. I had 
three other grades so could not give all 
my time to the fourth grade. I de- 
vised the following scheme which 
worked exceedingly well: 

Each child took a sheet of drawing 
paper and by following directions given 
drew a calendar. For the picture at 
the top they drew two American flags 
crossed. I then gave them a heart-to- 
heart talk, telling them that each one 
knew what was right and what was 
wrong. They also knew whether they 
honestly endeavored to get their les- 
sons. 

Just before going home at night each 
child who had honestly tried to behave 
and to prepare his lessons put a star 
on his calendar which was hung at the 
top of the blackboard. I had nothing 
to do with it, for they were on their 
own honor. At the end of the month 
they were proud when they took home 
their calendars. I, too, was happy, for 
from that time on I have had very little 
trouble with my fourth grade. In a 
month’s time they, by their own efforts, 
have acquired better habits of study 
and_ behavior. 
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Neglected teeth 
and what they lead to 


You can’t be too insistent that teeth should be 
brushed twice a day. 

Doctors agree that neglected teeth cause serious 
disease. 

But ‘‘A clean tooth never decays.” 

There is no habit easier to acquire than the twice- 
a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush habit. And it 
pays big dividends as long as it is kept up. 

The curved handle and the tufted bristles make 
it easy for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush to reach 
all around, behind, and between all the teeth. 
Madein three sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. Always 
sold in the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know 
and we will make good. 

We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to 
keep arecord of your pupils’ progress in the “tiwice-a-day 


Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.’’ Send for this chart and for our 
interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Make Your Magazine Money Go Further 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS CLUBBING OFFERS 


Save You Money 





Modern Priscilla 


i If you embroider 
If you crochet 
If you knit 

if you do tatting 


Modern Priscilia 


is the 
need. It 


Priscilla 
you 
is so different from all 
others, It is filled with 
ail kinds of lovely 


Needlework Designs 
and Patterns 
by the leading experts. 
And complete — instruc- 
tions are given so you 
can make many of the 
exquisite things yourself. 
All the leading arts and 
crafts 


Modern 
magazine 














weaving, decora- 


ting, china painting—will be found in Priscilla. 


Priscilla pays for itself—costs you nothing 
The Housekeeping Department in Priscilla will save your 
your steps and your money. New Recipes, Household 

Special Articles on Interior Decoration, and so on. 
in Priscilla, even the advertising, 
without Priscilla. 


nae 


McCall's is America’s 
Dollar Magazine, 
bringing to its readers 
at this popular price the 
best 


time, 
Hints, 
Kiverything is guaranteed. 


No home complete 





great 


such fa- 
Robert 


stories by 
writers as 
Ww. Chambers Louis 
Joseph Vance, Kathleen 
Norris, and others. With 
greatest 


mous 


its program of 
writers, with its suprem- 
with 
its marvelous new Print- 
ed Pattern, the Dollar 
McCall's represents real 
value, Every woman 
who reads, who likes the 
. best, appreciates 
McCall's this coming year. 


acy in fashions, 


| 





who 


value, will want the Dollar 
Gives you every month all-star novels, all-star illustra- 
tions and the very latest and most charming fashions. 





Pictorial Review 
America’s Leading Woman’s Magazine 


a CE CA me 


PIC TORIAL REVIEW 


What a relief to find 
u woman's magazine for 
thinling women. In ev- 
ery issue of Pictorial Re- 
there are notable 
by famous writ- 
Na- 
importance to 

Thinking wo- 
America look to 

Review for 
every for- 
That's 
women 
Review 
woman's 


view 
articles 
ers on subjects of 
tional 
women. 





men of 
Pictorial 
guidance in 
ward movement. 
more club 
read Pictorial 
than any 


why 





other 
magazine, 


Every issue of the 





count 


delight to women who like to be well dressed, 


bo magazine is a_ positive 
All the latest 
may be made 
patterns. 


Review there is a 


featured each month and each style 
Pictorial Review 


styles are 
using 
in Pictorial 


easily at a big saving by 


For every design shown 
special pattern to reproduce it in exact detail. 

Fiction must refiect and make vivid the problems of the 
times. Authors know that they are free to work out in this 
magazine sincere interpretations of life. This is why writers 
of penetration and high standing contribute their best work 
to it. Seven complete novels by some of the world’s greatest 
writers will appear in Pictorial Review during the coming 
year. 

Departments 

their 
advice, 


provide women with practical assistance in 
running hemes, give them recipes, medical help, 
beauty care of the baby, labor saving ideas, home 
decorations, party hinis, ete. 











COMPANION 


Mr. Edison’s fa- 
mous list of ques- 
tions, which seemed 
to throw so many 
college students in- 
to confusion, was 
tried not long ago 
on a man who had 
keen an_ intelligent 
and constant read- 
er of The Youth's 
Companion for more 
than twenty years. 
He answered over 





The Youth's S| 
Companion 


“Entertains ALL the Family } 
hy 











80 per cent of the 
questions correctly. 


for the volume of use 
formation 
only covers a very wide 


any consiant reader of The 
Companion could do as well, 


in the paper not 


failing 
And this is but one 
feature of The Com- 
panion, 

mentary to 
stories and articles 
for young and old, 
miscellany and edi- 
torial 
bearing the stamp 
of character, all in- 
spired with a fine 
idealism. It is this 
trustworthiness that 


QUALITIES 


accuracy. 


Supple- 
it are 


matters, all 


makes the paper so 


Almost invaluable, not 
class room but 
as well, 


like it in 
tertain, to 
character, to 


ful in- 
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only in the 
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There is no paper 
its power to en- 
inform, to mould 
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The COMPANION sss 
stands for just what [= ~ i 
Se nen | WOMAN'S HOME | 

z 
two million homes each OM ION j 


month, bringing con- The «bie 
structive help, uplift- 
ing advice, patriotic 
service and wholesome 
entertainment. Numer- 
ous practical depart- 
ments, including the 
nationally famous 
“Better Babies Bu- 
reau,’’ contribute  to- 
wards its popularity. 
No part of the house- | 
hold is overlooked, nor 
are any of its members 
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neglected at home or | 
afar. Domestic econ- | 
omy is easy to practice 
with the COMPANION as a guide, and with its help you 
should save many times its price. 

Its fiction embraces scores of fascinating short stories. 
And every year you get six new full-length novels by the 
foremost authors in America. Each of these novels will 
cost you, when later they appear in book form, as much as 
a whole year’s subscription to WOMAN’S HOME COM- 
PANION. Each number contains beautiful illustrations in 
colors and Alco-gravure, some of them full page size and 
such as you will want to frame and hang up in your home. 

At $2.00 a year it is superlative value for your money. 








The American Magazine 


It stands for a policy 
of mutual help and up- 
lift. It has a message 
for every wide-awake, 
red-blooded person in 
this broad land of 
ours. It believes in 
helping others to help 
themselves, and to that 
end it transmits to its 
readers the experience 
of those who have met 
and overcome great 
obstacles in business 
and professional ca- 
reers, in health and in 
all aspects of life. it 
instills enthusiasm in 
those who are seeking 
encouragement, and 
helps them solve their 
problems. 

In the pages of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE successful 
people tell the story of their eventful lives. Its special arti- 
cles are full of breezy, practical, common sense. Its humor 
is the good old wholesome kind that makes you laugh and 
forget your troubles, Its fiction has a life peculiar to it- 
self alone. 

It helps its readers to make the most of life, and to be of 
more practical value to themselves and those with whom 
they have to do. A satisfying magazine at $2.50 a year. 
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Collier’s, The National Weekty 


from a 
view- 


Sees things 
broad, national 
point. The regular 
reading of Collier's 
wili help you to a 
more intelligent under- 
standing of your coun- 
try as a whole. You 
will have a_ broader 
comprehension of the 
needs of its many 
parts, and the contri- 
bution of each to the 
common welfare, if 
you read Collier's. 

It is first in special 
features, news and fic- 
tion. Virile, practical, 
non-partisan — meet- 
ing squarely every is- 
sue of interest to Amer- 
icans. Its very con- 
tents provide some- 
thing for every member of the family. Sound and sane, 
cheerful and optimistic, Collier's is a wholesome tonic in the 
world of commerce, finance and polities. 

For fiction lovers, the best is none too good for Collier's. 
Most of the leading writers of to-day are regular contribu- 
tors. Such names as Edna Ferber, Arthur Sohmers Roc she, 
Rupert Hughes, Ben Ames Williams, and Sax Rohmer, “P- 
pear as regular contributors. 

A worthwhile investment, 52 numbers, $2.50. 
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MOCCASINS 














Indian Moccasins for the 
whole family made of the 
finest grade of leather. 
Strong, flexible and work- 
manship of the highest. 

Direct to you at whole- 
sale prices. 


Send us the size of the 
shoe you wear when order- 


ing. 





Size Price 

Men’s 6-11 $1.95 
Women’s 3-7 1.95 
Misses’ & Youths’ 11-2 1.50 

| Children’s 6-10 1.00 
| Infants’ 1-5 75 


All packages sent pre- 
paid and fully insured. 
Finest slipper for the house 
especially to slip on cool 
mornings. 


Send Post Office Money 
Order when ordering. 


The Bolway Company, Inc., 
Mail Order Dept., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















ARKER’S 
BALSAM 
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| ATTENTION TEACHERS 
Send us your favorite film negative and 35c for 
sample 1922 calendar, hand tinted, makes a nice 
Xmas gift. AZ-U-LYK-M, Bristol, Vermont. 
hee vee 
















i Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 

WY 6velvet prints. Orsend 6 negatives any size and 
‘#5 20c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 











AG E NTS COINING MONEY SELLING 
UNIVERSAL GAS SAVERS 

for every gas stove. Wonderful device. Cuts gas bills 

in half. Increases heat. Popular prices. 100 PER 

CENT PROFIT. Exclusive territory. Write quick. 

A. VY. Moore, Gas Saver Co., Topeka, Kansas. 





e F ! 

G or Yourself! 
i 0 * Into Business Establish and operate a 
New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We 
furnish everything. Money-making o| pportunity unlimited. Either 


men or women. ig Candy Booklet Free. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


CURED WITH FOOD. Send postcard for free booklet — 
HOW FOODS CURE.” DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 
Derr, 912, BROADWAY AT 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 











Song Writers 
Have you song poems’? I have best proposition. 
RAY HiBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$lv to $100 paid by 48 pond Course. 
Details FREE, St. Louis, Mo. 

















ies. No Corr 
Producers League, 334 





Free Booklet Tells how 1 made $30 a week 


evenings home with a small mail 
order business started with $3. Sample and plan 25c. 
ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 





Booklet for stamp. 










Military fin 
bores Mentha Neva civ or Bbc" 


U.8. supply Co. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 


_ = 2 
Keramic Studio Magazine 
18 one of the best assistants to the teacher of art, either in 
public school or private studio, Sample 20e. Syracuse, N.Y. 


| eam tiataess 
EEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL--- 

I INS N CREDIT. Easy terms for 
wonderful instruments. Get 


details today. 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St.. DENVER, COLORADO 
paeddandlal 


Wri t gw stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub- 
ers lication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, blo. 











‘| dren playing about him. 


Picture Study 
“Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me” 


(See page 21) 

This picture was painted by James 
E. Christie, a British artist. The orig- 
inal painting is owned by Mr. Stuart 
Cranston of Glasgow, who gave spe- 
cial permission to this magazine to pub- 
lish it as a Christmas picture for little 
children to enjoy. 

Mr. Christie painted this picture on 
a hillside near Glasgow with the chil- 
Often as he 
painted they crowded about him and 
recognized their portraits and those of 
their mates. They were glad to know 
that they were helping to make the pic- 
ture by playing near him and giving 
him an opportunity to paint them just 
as they were, in their natural freedom. 

The artist gained the idea for repre- 
senting the Christ as shown here, from 
listening to a sermon from the text, 
“God is a Spirit and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.” He decided to represent the 
Spirit of Christ as present with the 
children, even in their play. 


The Lonesome Christmas Tree 
(Continued from page 83) 

“It’s the finest of the lot,’ added 
the older boy, while the younger one, 
scarcely more than a toddler, stam- 
mered broken baby talk about “P’itty 
tree! P’itty tree!” 

While the mother smilingly admired 
the tree, the grocer came out of his 
shop and she began to ask about its 
price. Meanwhile, Slate-coat had re- 
tired to the eaves of the store building, 
from whose shelter he watched the 
three children gather around Feather- 
top with cries of delight. 

“T’ll build a standard for it and we'll 
set it up in the bay window,” declared 
the boy. “Won’t it look fine all strung 
with our electric bulbs?” 

“And our tinsel festoons and pop- 
corn strings!” exclaimed the little girl 
rapturously. “And we’ll put artificial! 
snow on its boughs so it will think it’s 
back in the woods again! Oh, you 
darling tree! I love you already!” 
She threw her arms around the little 
tree, rubbing her rosy cheek against 
its fragrant green needles. 

“T—love—’oo!” echoed the tiny tod- 
dler. 

The little tree was so astonished that 
she quite forgot to be homesick, while 
Slate-coat twittered softly from his 
perch, “Didn’t I tell you so, Feather- 
top? You’re going to be very pop- 
ular!” 

The children now clamored that no 
one should carry their tree but them- 
selves. So the two older ones each 
clasped an arm, about its base, while 
Mother obligingly held its top branches 
steady. Thus the little procession 
started off home, bearing Feathertop 
as tenderly as if she were a basket of 
eggs. She looked back over their 
shoulders and waved her topmost 
plumes at Slate-coat. 

“Good-by, old comrade,” she called 
brightly. “I believe I’m not going to 
be lonesome any more!” 


The Surprise Box 
By Ruth K. Thompson 


I am a teacher in a large rural 
school. The busy work for the little 
folks is a problem even in town schools 
and much more so in an overcrowded 
country school. I found that several 
of the first graders were much quicker 
at finishing their number work and 
work-study than others. Of course 
they must be given something to do. 

I obtained a large pasteboard box 
and gave it the name of “Surprise 
Box.” In it were put all sorts of uncut 
pictures from old textbooks, magazines 
and circulars. The child whose finished 
work was graded one hundred was al- 
lowed to go to the “Surprise Box” for 
a page of pictures. These were cut 
out and pasted on oak tag. This not 
only kept them busy but was an in- 
centive for better work. 





To do so no more, is the truest re- 








pentance.—Martin Luther. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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At Home—She is taught to use her own 
clean towel. 
At School—She has her choice of petti- 
coat or handkerchief. 
And yet, your school can be provided with clean 


individual towels at minimum expense if the lava- 
tories are equipped with 


Ouilion PaperTowels 


ONLIWON TOWELS are extra large and doubly absorbent 
because they come from the cabinet folded. 


The ONLIWON Cabinet protects the towels from dust and 
handling and discourages waste by serving them automatically 
—just one at a time. 








In discussing the matter of towels with your principal or super- 
intendent you will tind helpful suggestions in our illustrated 
folder—‘‘Health and Clean Hands.’’ Write for one today. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Dept. O, Albany, N.Y. 














Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 





Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES. only $3 brings you this genuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only small 








monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
DOWN wood parts wherever the wear comes~thoroughly tested ~guaranteed for 6 years, 
Standard Und d T it 
Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts, New enamel—new nickeling new lettering ~new platen new key rings 
Gane new parts wherever needed” making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 





device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch ‘Typewriter Instruction Book, You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 






Easy Payments Bargain Offer Aaa TRIAL 
ou don’t even have to scrimp and Coupon Z Pxell yey 


to pay cash. Instead, you pay only u 

little each month in amounts so conven- 
Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
derful easy payment bargain SHIPMAN-WARD MANUFACTURING CO., 












iently small that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are paying, you will be 
enjoying the use of end the profite from 
the machine. 


Building, Montrose 


. offer now, so you can send 2479 Shipman ’ 
’ 
10 Days Free Trial for and be sure of getting and Ravenswood Avenues, Chicago 
. 4 Send by return mail Easy Payment Bargain 
Remember, you don’t even have to buy the your Underwood at a big Offer No. 2479 of @ standard Visible Writing 
machine until you get it and have used it on saving and on our easy 7 Underwood. Thisis net ao order and does not 
10 days’ free trial so that you can see for terms. obligate me to buy 
pepo 544 new it - end how wellit writes d / 
ou must be satisfied or else the entire trans- _ 
action will not cost you a single penny. Aet now to ay NGIMRE occccccsccccrccceccvcccvececes 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM / Street oy 
SHIPMAN-WARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY of. oO 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues, ° CHICAGO 47 
gy Post office » Stale ws. 

















Made of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, 


artistically decorated with Indian Beaded De- 
signs, packed individually and delivered to your 
door by Insured Parcel Post, 

io sive’ this 


Solve the vexiny problem of “what 
Christmas, by ordering for yourself or friends some of 
these beautiful Moceasins, They make a inmost attracte 
ive gift und « comfortable slipper for house wear. 
Nothing nicer for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, 
Christmas is not so very far off! Order early! 


Colors—Tan, Chocolate and Gray. 
Beautiful Genuine Indian Beaded Designs. 






Order same size as shoe worn. 
Dion 'S.scsesese ° ° a to 1]....Price Postpaid, $2.00 
Women’s.....++- ows B00. 7 a> ; a 15 
Misses’ or Youths’...11 to 2 .. o re 1.25 
Children’s .....0.0.+. 6 to 10.... ~ pi 90 


Infante’ .o.ccsccsccce Ge fer ag .70 

We wanta good representative in every locality to 
take orders at a liberal commission, Order a sample 
pair and get acquainted with our proposition at once, 
Good money can easily be made during your spare time. 
Buy direet from the manufacturers and get the benefit 
of lowest possible prices. | 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
| 51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther 0. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











‘TOY MAKING 


New Designs and 
New Ideas 





Coping-saw problems for the 
ordinary schoolroom, 

Educational Toys by L. C. 
Petersen, State Normal 
School, Carbondale, Ill. 

A 113-page book of full-sized 4 
drawings and explanations. 
Postpaid, $1.80. 

Toy Patterns by Michael C. Dank, 
Manual Training, Brooklyn, N. 

Twelve plates 10'$x14 inches. Artistic designs, 
full size, in folder. Postpaid, 80 cents, 
Send for Catalog of Books on the Manual Arts 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILL. | 


Teacher of 





HEAVEN and HELL 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 

This book of 632 pages, or any 
of the following works of 
Swedenborg, printed in large 
type on good paper, well 
bound in stiff paper covers, 
will be sent prepaid on receipt 
of 15 cents per book: 





Divine Providence........eesseeceeeees + +629 pp. 
The Four Doctrines.......seccseeeees +++ 635 pp. 
Divine Love and Wisdom.........seeees 618 pp. 


THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 769, 3 West 29th Street, New York 

















SE NOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife —* 
Knowledge a MotherShouldHav 
ai in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Inpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 





“ Ilustrated. 











Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NoMan can afforc 
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nt aE 


need of every man, 
and lasting success. 
salvation, and it is the 


It reveals 


of value and extent beyond any calculation. 


tory method is by Correspondence. The 


had 9503 persons under 
or more of its eight 


nationalities were represented. 


from students. For example: 


lesson of my course. 


to me because of this series of lessons. 


A Clergyman says: 


ment of one's powers in any vocation. ‘Traine 
Bible students are in great demand for Christian 
service at home and abroad. Whether in the home, 
church, school or the business world, this training 
is of inestimable value. 


The Moody Bible Institute 


Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 





nome Moody Bible Institute facts: Co-Education- 
Teaches English Bible, Gospel Music, Prac- 
oe Methods of Christian work. Special Courses in 





Mission 3 and Sundayschool Methods and Manage ment, 
nent Day and Evening classes, 0. 
27 buildings. Inter-denoming ational. Train. 


Catalogue and 





ing es 3oard and room at cost, 
further information upon request 








‘To every man who faces life with real desire to do his 
pert in everything, | appeal jor a study of the Bible. No 
life od a people.’ THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
M the foundations of American freedom, Thi ip 
characters. It meets the deepest need and every 


Ho ¥ of any hind ever written has so affected the whole 


N whose lives were shaped by the Bible laid 
This 


marvelous Book has moulded earth's loftiest 


It charts the only path to real 
man’s only ‘way of 
world’s best business book, 
Dig in it as for gold and you will secure treasure 


“A oman has deprived 


‘Truly, as President Wilson said : 
himsclf of the best there isin the world who has deprived 
himself of intimate knowledge of the Bible” 


Nothing is more needed in America today than 
Bible study, and for the great majority the most satisfac- 


Moody Bible Institute’s 


Correspondence Department g 
instruction the past year 
ditferent Correspondence 
More than 40 occupations and nearly as many ages and 


Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly received 
“L am enclosing the last 
As I finish it I find no words to ex- 
press my thanks for the help it has given me. Neither is 
it possible for me to tell how greatly it has enlarged my 
knowledge of the Word. The Bible means infinitely more 


“*l often mention in my sermons that a Corres- 
pondence Course from the Moody Bible Institute has been of far greater 
value to me than all of my Bible and theological work in college. 


TO REALLY KNOW THE BIBLE 


is an education out of which springs the fullest and best develop- 


You will be a personal pupil— 
Enroll Now! time, place and amount of study 
under your own control, The prices are very low—these 
courses are not sold for profit. 
to start than NOW. 
Prospectus describing our eight courses in detail. 


"dati ad MAIL THE COUPON TODAY #*==** 


Ee 









Bible Study 
COURSES 


Synthetic Bible ~-x: | 
-a fascinating study 0 the contents 


of % e le ynaye Bible, ‘‘really ina class 


Practical Christian Work 
for soul winners and workers in ex- 
ceptional forms of Christian service. 
Bible Doctrine, 
--a biblical! course in the, great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. 
Bible Chapter Summar: 
a unique method of oe coming ac- 
qquainte with every chapter in the 


in one 
Courses. 


Introductory Bible Course 
-true 4 ol name, 
Evan 
Fe ine in Seucods orn evangelism over- 


Christian Evidence 
-an old subject Proasht up-to-date 
T ‘he Scofield Bible 
id Corresponde nce Course 
-scholarly comprehensive ,teste dfor 
a quarter of a century, and taken al- 
ready by ten thousand students. 











There is no better time 
Send che coupon at once for Free 





THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 











t 

Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place, Chicago , 

Send me your prospectus giving complete information 1 
regarding your eight courses in Correspondence Bible Study. 

| 

Nume ss i 

Fe ee ee TT t 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


e 
Answers to Queries 

Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remitiance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


—— are the letters of Toscanelli ?—Wiscon- 
sin 

These are letters written in 1474 by 
Dal Pozzo Toscanelli, an Italian astron- 
cmer and geographer, to Columbus and 
to the King of Portugal, stating his be- 
lief that India could be reached by a 
westward ocean voyage. The letters 
had an influence on the work of Colum- 
bus and, undoubtedly, strengthened 
him in his determination to make the 
westward voyage. 

What is the meaning of “Suspiria de Pro- 


fundis,” the title of a series of De Quincey pa- 
pers 7—-Subsceriber. 


This title means, “Sighs From the 
Depths.” 

Please give information about the Camp Fire 
Girls.—Colorado. 

The Camp Fire Girls organization 
was founded in 1912 by Dr. and Mrs. 
Luther Gulick, aiming to give to girls 
the same inspiration that Boy Scout 
activities give to boys. The purpose is 
to promote good health by outdoor life, 
encouraging economy, and achieving 
social improvement. “It is an organ- 
ized effort to find romance, beauty and 
adventure in everyday life.” A group 
of from six to twenty girls with a 
Guardian is a camp fire. The camp 
fire law is: “Seek beauty, give service, 
pursue knowledge, be trustworthy, 
hold on to health, glorify work, and be 
happy.” Headquarters are located at 
31 East 17th St., New York City. 

What are the state flowers ?—Indiana. 

Alabama and Nebraska,: goldenrod; 
Arkansas and Michigan, apple blossom; 
tllinois, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin, violet; Iowa and North Da- 
kota, wild rose; Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, magnolia; Arizona, sahuaro; 
California, golden poppy; Colorado, 
columbine; Connecticut, mountain lau- 
rel; Delaware, peach blossom; Florida, 
orange blossom; Georgia,- cherokee 
rose; Idaho, syringa; Indiana, carna- 
tion; Kentucky, trumpet vine; Maine, 
pine cone; Maryland, black-eyed Su- 
san; Massachusetts, Mayflower; Min- 
nesota, moccasin flower; Montana, bit- 
terroot; Nevada, sagebrush; New 
Hampshire, purple lilac; New Mexico, 
cactus; New York, rose; North Caro- 
lina, daisy; Ohio, scarlet carnation; 
Oklahoma, mistletoe; Oregon, Oregon 
grape; South Dakota, pasque flower; 
Texas, bluebonnet; Utah, sego lily; 
Vermont, red clover; Virginia, dog- 
wood; Washington and West Virginia, 
rhododendron; Wyoming, Indian paint- 
brush. The following states have made 
no choice: Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee. 

Why is there so much 
island of Yap ?—Subscriber. 

Yap is the administrative center of 
the Caroline Island group taken from 
Germany during the late war and 
turned over to Japan by the treaty of 
Versailles. lt has an important wire- 
less station and is connected by cable 
with Shanghai, there joining the main 
cable between Celebes and San Fran- 
cisco. The United States has main- 
tained that Yap should be interna- 
tionalized and be made an interna- 
tional landing station not under the 
control of any one power. Our govern- 
ment served notice during the peace 
conference that it reserved the right to 
object to exclusive Japanese control of 
the cable. Japan claims that by her 
laws of government ownership and con- 
trol of all communications in Japanese 
possessions the cable landing at Yap 
must be exclusively under Japanese 
direction. 

1. What is the name of the largest vessel in 
the world and how large is it? 2. Who built 
the first ocean cable? 38. How deep is the deep- 


est spot in the ocean? 4. How high is the high- 
est mountain in the world ?—Subscriber. 


1. The Leviathan, formerly the Ger- 
man Vaterland, is the largest vessel. 


trouble over the 
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Ghe Excelsior Literature 


Series of 


English Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
elassiecs in general use in the schools. They ure 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of Eng. 
lish and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation but 
not so copious as to discourage original inquiry, 
Biographical sketches and outlines for study are 
included, as indicated. There are a number of 
other books specially prepared for school read. 
ing and study An excellent list from which 
to make selection for your school. Good paper 
—well printed—moderaie in price. Mention 
Excelsior Literature Series. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. neenens poems, with 
notes and outlines ..... occeve ‘aper 129 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. "Charles Dickens, 
Complete with notes .. secccese -kaper 406 
Courtship of Miles Standish, ‘The. No. 3. Long. 
fellow. Introduction, notes ........Paper 189 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens, 
Complete with notes .........+.+..+-Paper 18¢ 
Democracy and the War. No. G7. Edited with in- 


troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Sev. 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George's address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
Var,’ and Franklin K. Lane’s “‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’ Fine text for classes in 
English, History, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy 
paper covers. 162 pages... «eee. Paper 24 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. ‘Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduc —_ —— outlines and ques- 
eT Pera eh eee oe Paper 12¢ 
Evangeline. No. 1. * ‘Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction and notes Paper 180 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. A book 
of old tales retold for young people ..Paper 1 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, penne notes, _questions, 
BREOS nv 45 0.40.00 ee Paper 12¢ 
Hiawatha. 27. . Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary $00,000 00,6 ee.Paper 300 
Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Con- 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and_ Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes 
and questions for study, critical comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary . Paper 24¢ 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and char acter 
of James from ‘‘Tales of a Grandfather,” pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
3arbara A. McLeod, teacher of English, High 
School, Dansville, N. Y...Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This vol- 
ume gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Pb.D., 
LL.D., - President Pennsylvania State ‘College. 
This will be a valuable book for school use, and 
for students of history...Paper 24¢, Cloth 480 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and _ reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible tend from the liter- 
ary view-point. Pty’ 180 
Longfellow for Boys and Girls. No. 47. 4 study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for the primary grades, with 
explanations, language exercises, outlines, written 
and oral work, selected poems....... Paper 120 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 
Everett Hale. With Biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass, Paper .120 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories. 
No. 61. Edited, with introduction and notes by 
Edward A. Parker, Ph.B...........Paper 120 
Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, I Pen- 
seroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, a and vocabulary . . Paper 180 
Poe’s Tales. No. 5 (Selected. ) With introduc- 
tion and notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph. The 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including ge 
Gold Bug, and the a into the Ma 
176 pages.. ...» Paper 24¢, Cloti 
Silas Marner. No. 33. rE liot. Biographical “sketeb, 
humerous notes, questions for study on each chap- 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete ey published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas ©. ‘Blaisdell, Sup- 
ervising Editor, 238 pages, Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and inciud- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle mes the Legend of Sleepy 





Hollow. 216 pages.. Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. _ Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines....... .. Paper 120 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. MeFee. De- 
scription and stories.........e.eee8- Paper 120 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 6. Lowell. Bio 
graphical sketch, a a questions, 
CUUNDES scsceetanienss 45 a4-058 aper 120 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 413. “Selected ‘poem 1s with 


introduction, notes, outlines for study. Paper 120 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare. With intro 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas ©. Biai 
dell, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School_of Liberal Arts 
Pennsylvania State College, and Ernest ©. Nove 
M.A., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, .Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Hamiet. No. 49. Shakespeare. With introductio®, 
notes and questions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell, I ai 

L.D.,. and Alice Louise Marsh, Eastern or 
School, Detroit, Mich..... Paper 24¢, Cloth 48¢ 

Julius Cesar. No. 41. Shakespeare, With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas © Bue 
dell., Ph.D., LL.D .Paper 24c, Cloth 4 


Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. With introduc 
tion, 3, Biaisdell, 
Ph. 


uesti by Thomas C 
nT De ne paper Bae, Cloth 486 
No. 


Merchant of Venice, The. 45. Shakespear’. 
With introduction, notes and questions by Tho 
C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, Cloth. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Oitice, 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Potht 
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‘Practical 
Home Furnishings” 


By LUCY D. TAYLOR 
and RUTH A. PERKINS 


A school book of Ten Chapters 
with illustrative material for lessons 
which the Art and Home Economics 
Departments have been waiting for. 


It deals in a practical way, and 
with real materials, with things which 
every child should know about home 
decorating, such as lighting, hue, 
chroma, wood-work, draperies, wall- | 
paper, etc. 

The price of the book is 50c, 
with 10c additional for the | 
packet of illustrated material. 


Fifty cts. per complete set in 
quantities of 100 or more sets. | 


Order a copy NOW-—look it over 
carefully and if you are not entirely 
satisfied you may return it to us and 
receive your purchase price. Have 
it ordered for your classes this year ! 





Ask us about our traveling exhib- 
its of home furnishing materials. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Allied Wall-Paper Industry 


International Buyers Club Bidg., New York City 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)6x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Letter size 
10x12's, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink end sponge complete. Also sent 
Cc. . Larger sizes. Send for Cir- 
cise. Semple. of Dy Gy Sh ang pec ial 
Offer to tisfaction or 
‘oney Back and ALL MAIL © fARGES PRE SPAID™ BY US 
W FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenne, NEW YORK 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. , 
p¥ 1 wear them day and nicht. 
«They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tet! you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how “= 
1 make you hear. Address 
























Geo. P. Way, Artificial Mediated fa tor Bram 


8 Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detreit, Mich. 





“A | er peed Sepranc ser” 






Wetcome to Ansbody at ‘An Time. Goncian Leather Case. Doub 
stitehe d flexible and durable containing 4 Pencils and 1 Sonholder, 
imprinted with Your Name on Case and Pencils. — Sent in 
. ma [ieee Guaranteed in every. poepect. Mailed by 
ala. if check accompanies or. 
iL CO., Inc., 407 Broadway, N.Y. C. 
Write for terms. 






" Teacher age nts “ad = t Sith remarkable success. 





Ladies $30 Weekly 


INTRODUCING SILK HOSIERY through mail or so- 
citing personally, no delivering oe ee experience 
unnecessary, s§ —_— prices to teach 

Consumers Hosiery Mills, 78 Franklin St., N.Y. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

Writ by = ain. Easy, eats harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 

DIN . enclosing 3 st tam We teach Basuts | culture, 
IAHLER. 422-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


Wanted: An experienced teacher 
with business ability to fill an im- 
portant. position in our educational sales organization. 


Address, BOX 658, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 








$1 


This is a merchant ship 950 feet long 
with 100 feet beam, and has a dis- 
placement of 61,000 tons. It is driven 
by four turbines of eighty thousand 
horse power. The Leviathan lies idle 
at its Hoboken wharf. It has been 
owned by the United States since we 
entered the war and was utilized as a 
troop ship. 2. The first ocean cable 
was laid across the English Channel in 
1851 by the Messrs. Brett of England. 
3. The deepest place discovered in the 
ocean is 31,614 feet, near the Island of 
Guam. 4. The Himalayas of Asia con- 
tain the highest mountains in the 
world. Mount Everest is supposed to 
be at least 29,000 feet high, but it is 
possible that there are more lofty 
peaks in the Himalayas even than 
Mount Everest, the summit of which 
an exploring party is now attempting 
to reach. 

When and by whom were the following in- 
vented: (1) bicycle; (2) motorcycle; (3) auto- 
mobile. 

1. 1855 by Ernst Michaux of France. 
2. 1895 by Wolfmuller and Geisenhof 
of Germany. 3. In 1680 Sir Isaac 
Newton advanced the idea of a steam 
carriage. In 1790 Nathan Read of 
England secured a patent for a horse- 
less vehicle, but it was not until 1889 
that a practical self-propelling vehicle 
was constructed, although many ma- 
chines were made at various times dur- 
ing the century. The automobile of 
1889 was the invention of Serpollet of 
France. 

Give important facts concerning the son of 
Pocahontas and John Rolfe.—South Dakota. 

There is little known about Thomas 
Rolfe, the son of Pocahontas. He was 
born in Virginia, but the time and 
place of his birth are not known defi- 
nitely. After the death of his mother 
he was brought up in London by an 
uncle. When a young man he returned 
to Virginia. One record gives the in- 
formation that he was lieutenant in 
command of Fort James on the Chicka- 
hominy. Another record is to the effect 
that he petitioned the Governor for 
permission to visit some of his Indian 
relatives. He married an English 
lady and became a gentleman of Vir- 
ginia, apparently living an uneventful 
life. The orator, John Randolph, was 
one of his descendants. 

Give the publishers of the following books: 
(1) Stories from Old Testament, by Harriet 
S. Beale: (2)Deming’s Language Games for All 
Grades.—-Ohio. 

1. Duffield & Company, 211 E. 19th 
St., New York City. 2. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 312 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago. 

When was the American Federation of Teach- 
ers organized, and where are the headquarters 
located 7—Pennsylvania. 

The federation was organized in 
1916. F. G. Stecker, Wilmette, Illi- 
nois, is the secretary. 

1. How many different languages are spoken 
by the peoples of the world? 2. What percent- 


age speak the English language? 3. How many 
words in the English language ?—Subscriber. 


1. There are 3,424 languages and 
dialects spoken by the people of the 
world. 2. About ten per cent of the 
population of the world (more than 
one hundred fifty million) speak the 
English language. 3. Approximately 
seven hundred thousand. 





“Everybody has been taught to 
pray daily, “Thy Kingdom come.’ 
Now if we hear a man swear in the 
streets, we think it very wrong, and 
say he ‘takes God’s name in vain.’ 
But there’s a twenty-times-worse way 
of taking His name in vain than that. 
It is to ask God for what we don’t want. 
He doesn’t like that sort of prayer. If 
you don’t want a thing, don’t ask for 
it: such asking is the worst mockery 
of your King you can mock Him with. 
If you do not wish for his Kingdom, 
don’t pray for it. But if you do, you 
must do more than pray for it; you 
must work for it.” 








Wigs, Make-up Materials, 
Wax Noses, Amateur Plays tor Lodges, 
Churches and Schools. Catalogue for 10 











and Short Stories. 
xperience unnecessary, details free. 
"ress Reporting Syhdieste. 500 St ‘Louis, Mo. 





s . 
Minstrel Outfits Complete 
Stage Your Own Show 
Outfit consisting of Guiae, Music, Costumes, Scen- 
ery, in tact everything necessary prices ranging trom 
$15 to $50 and up 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How Did Ruth Get 
Her Trousseau ? 







Had She found a Fairy Géduomer’ ? 


Ruth had been showing us 
such a trousseau as we girls had all read about 


For half an hour 


and dreamed of-—but thought we could never 
hope to own. 

There was the daintiest lingerie, all wee hand- 
run tucks, embroidery, and ribbon rosebuds. 
Sue sat stroking a blue satin negligee, while 
Eleanor had seized upon two adorable breakfast 
caps, declaring that they should never again 
find their way into Ruth’s trunk. 

And now dainty, ‘wavy-haired Ruth appeared 
from behind the screen in what she called “Ex- 
hibit B.”” We all gasped, then sat like statues 
as she trailed prettily toward us in a shimmer- 
ing mist of moonbeams and frost flowers and 
dew on a white rose—her wedding gown. 

Where ever had she gotten it? She was just 
one of the stenographers at Barnaby’s-—and we 
all know what her salary was, because ‘we 
worked there, too. 

“Ruth!” gasped Eleanor—‘‘who 

“Me,” answered Ruth, too happy to be gram- 
matical. 

Then she told us what we'd been dying to 
know. A year ago, when she'd started plan- 
ning her trousseau she'd been so discouraged. 
The money she had saved out of her salary would 
buy only a few of the plainest, ready-made 
things, 

But one night the girl next door asked her to 
help hang a skirt she was making. And that 
was where Ruth found her fairy God-mother! 
Before she went to bed she had written to the 
Women's College for the pretty booklet describ- 
ing the courses in dressmaking and _ tailoring. 


Inside of a week she was learning by mail hew 


to cut, fit and make her own clothes, 


The Women's College taught her everythins 
from how to make the simplest house frocks and 
blouses to how to design and complete the en- 
trancing wedding gown she had on, Ut taught 
her how to study her own type, just what things 
she ought to ‘wear, and how to copy the lovely 
frocks shown by our smartest French shops. 

Ry means of the Chart of the Taylor System 
of Color Harmony, it taught her to select, au- 
tomatically and infallibly, the best color comhi- 
nations for any costume or complexion. 

Eleanor and I are both enrolled with the Wom 
en's College now, on the wonderful “Pay 
You Study” Plan. We're advising all our gir! 
friends to write for the fascinating hooklet 
“You and Your Clothes’—-which the Women’ 
College sends free upon request 

Why don’t you get a copy? The coupon will 
bring one to you without expense or obligation 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Dept. C, 1233, 1504 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Withont cost or obligation on my part, please send 
me full information regarding the subject, marked X 
oO) Home Sewing 1 Hom Dressmaking 
O Professional Dressmaki md Tailoring 
O Beauty Cherm 
Name 
Street amd wuipber 
roo State 











The Trouble Zone 
—Your Nose 
and Throat 


call the nose and throat 


cough. Relieve the 


WM. H. LUDEN, 


Send six cents in stamps for our 1922 © Minstrei Back 
Sugzestions.’ ck over 
KER HOWE COSTUME COMPANY, , A 

Box 705 Haverhill, Mass 4 








That Coughing in the “Trouble Zone” 
COUGHS, throat tickle, soreness, dry burning of 


the throat, catarrhal afflictions—they make you feel 
miserable all the way through! And so physicians 


But Luden’s Menthol Cough drops relieve the dry- 
ness, soothe the soreness and “cut” 
“trouble zone” 


Famous Yellow Package now War 
and. Sealed Weatherproof 


Since 1881 


LUDEN > 


menthol 











the “trouble zone.” 


the tickle and 
with Luden’s. 


Wrapped 


READING, PA. 


Foy 














Supplementary Readers and Classics !0r_All_ Grades 
<< 350 Books (p.:.réx.) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—I12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. sees 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared forschool use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 





Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


eee neers tees me oe 





Reynard the Fox 


‘Retold by Suse A Best 





PF. A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
be . 


























FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Atsop 
*28 More Fables from Ai sop 
*29 Indian Myths—Aushk 
*140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
*220 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—AMiller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
“tog Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
*228 First Term Primer—JAaguire 
“230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Fazon 
“245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier asd 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7aylor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Reztrr 
*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Rezter 
“38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 

*40 Wings and Stings—Halifax 

“41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 

"45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rerter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—ezter 


Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 

*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 

*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Swith 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 

4290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Magnire 

*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 

*302 ‘Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith : 

*203 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 

*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 

*317 More Stories of the The Three 
Bears—Clark ; 

*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 

THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sesi 

*ro2 Thumbeliua aud Dream Stories 


and 


“146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, 1Il—Rerles 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 


*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AlcCahe 

*289 The Suow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 

“292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax--Mayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part I. ws of Tea and 
the Teacup-—Kirb 
*135 Little People of “ne Hills (Dry 
Ait and Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt—Kirby 
“138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Pait III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey—Kirby 
“203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aezter 
“7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
+2 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 
extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 





below as to the one to which they are assigned. 


*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*s4 Story of Columbus—McCaébe 
55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 
57 Storyof Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*s9 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—McCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Homme, (Vos. 164, 165,166 ave 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 
“167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cvranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
“67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—Faxon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Retter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
459 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiler 
*83 Story of Printing—JAfcCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 Aimericau Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fultou)—Faris 
*87 Aimerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farts 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
- Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont aud Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Kugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


and 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged;— 
Kingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*17t Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

#193 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night Before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Caprvoll 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol/ 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Man- 
ners— Baile 

*312 Legends from Mauy Lands— 
Bailey 


and 
and 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 


*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
*401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 
Collodi (Double Number — 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
£93 Story of Silk—Srown 
*g4 Story of Sugar—Retter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
£98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any'twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded, plus postage for their 
return. 

















112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McXane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCade 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather's 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hazuthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectious 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
(I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*1o9 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—JA/cFee 

249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 

“299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 


Golden River 





Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per co py. $ 
hundred, prepaid. Order by number, specifying limp tisth binding. 





Geography 

*114 Great —— Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Sush 

*115 Great EKuropean  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Sush 

*168 Great European’ Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 

*246 What I Saw om Pepee- ies 

*247 The Chineseanud Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Pliumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
#116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleou—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
“197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘Tell—Hallock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eudbank 
526 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—JA/cars 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylv ania—March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkcey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*jo The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Avown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘lhanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poeis) 
*122 ‘The Pied Piper of Hainelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthoi ne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
— ag oy Be Greek Heroes—Pait 
I. The Story of Theseus 
ome" Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
“258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Storyof Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Ev enguline long selem + 
*15 Snowbound—Watttier 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawtho» ne 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


and 


It contains, in addition to many 


Each book has 32 or more } 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 


of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennysou—Hallock | 
*149 The Man Without a Country | 
—Hale ¢ 


*192 Story of Jean Valjeaun—Grames | 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book | 
—l/rvin, 
196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne | 
213 Poems of ‘thomas Moore—Sel. 
214 More Selections from tlie | 
Sketch Book—/rving | 
#216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 
*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faxon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part 
*241 nd of the Iliad — Church 





(Co 
*242 roves et the Aineid — Church | 
(Co 


*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heilig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Con- 
densed from Scott) — Weekes 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper)— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 
Dickens)—Hetlig 
*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin | pia 
from Stowe)—Simo 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickens)—Heilig 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 
*316 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare —Part Il— Hamlet, Mid- | 
summer Night’s Dream 


Nature | 


*278 Mars and Its Mysteries— Wilson 
*279 The True Story of the Man in | 
the Moon— Wilson | 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Arden—TZennyson t¢ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell t | 


*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst | 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith | 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ | 
*127 Gray’s Elegy aud Other Poems | 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections | 
130 Heury the VIII—Selectionus 
131 Macbeth—Selections | 
“142 Scott’ : Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI + 
143 Building of the Ship and Other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec: | 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster F 
*151 The Gold Bug—/oe 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other | 
Poems—Byron + 
+154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— | 
Canto II t+ 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— | 
Lowell + 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address | 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- | 
phy and selected poems—Smith | 
170 Paul H. Hayne — 7 ah | 
aud selected poems—Lin 
Johnson — | 


215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay t 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IvV—Advanced—Faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scot/ t+ 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- | 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne | 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from} Scott) 
Myers — (Double Number — 12c | 
paper, 18c limp cloth) | 





+These have biographical sketch of | 
author, with introduction or expian- | 
atory notes. | 
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Prize Winning Health Posters 
(Continued from page 58) 


among the kiddies!’ The Trenton and 
Louisville posters are really remark- 
able for the clarity of the health mes- 
sages and the simplicity and attractive 
coloring of the designs. 

The purpose underlying the intro- 
duction of health poster making in the 
schools is, of course, to interest the 
teachers in the correlation of regular 
school work with the teaching of 
health. Wherever the idea has been 
used this purpose has been fulfilled. 
The teachers have become enthusiastic 
over the children’s quick understand- 
ing of the relation of the fundamen- 
tals of health to daily living, when 
their interest has been aroused. 





A New Way of Teaching Health 


(Continued from page 58) 


The joy of presiding over a class of 
radiant, alert children who have had a 
long night’s sleep with open windows 
and reported in the morning freshly 
scrubbed and renewed in mind as well 
as body, is one of the rewards of con- 
ducting Crusade work. “You will 
never know what the Crusade has done 
for my school,” writes a Nebraska 
rural teacher. “It is so much easier, 
now that all of my children are clean.” 

To the teacher whose day is already 
crowded, the mention of an extra ac- 
tivity seems at first almost an imperti- 
nence. But when the new activity 
proves an actual burden-lightener, the 
effort is richly repaid. The health 
chores are essentially home work; and 
if a school allows no time, the teacher 
may give her pupils the benefits of the 
necessary part of the Crusade program 
hy distributing health chore records, 
with a brief explanatory talk. After 
the number of weeks required for each 
title the pupils bring their records to 
the teacher and are rewarded accord- 
ingly as they have performed the 
chores. , 

For schools that make a place for 
practical health instruction, the Cru- 
sade offers a program to fit the amount 
of time allowed. Supervised recrea- 
tion, exercise and athletics; develop- 
ment of correct weight and posture; 
Crusade clubs, playlets and pageants 
are some of the possibilities. Through 
these various pursuits boys and girls 
may earn membership in the Round 
Table, the highest distinction of a 
Crusader. 

The results of the Crusade are phys- 

ical and moral improvement of chil- 
dren and the prevention of disease. 
Better personal appearance, awakened 
sense of responsibility for individual 
health and the welfare of others, fewer 
colds, escapes from epidemics—these 
are some of the benefits most often re- 
ported. “The whole work of the Cru- 
sade is practical and wholesome, and 
no child participating can help being 
benefited,” says a state superintendent 
of education. 
_Largely home work, the Crusade 
links the home and school and, reach- 
ing beyond the children, teaches the 
parents. “It has had a marked effect 
on home life not only of pupils but of 
parents,” says a South Dakota edu- 
cator, In households containing Cru- 
saders, bedroom windows are open at 
night, improper food and drinks are 
tabooed, and cleanliness reigns. Many 
grown-ups have become Crusaders in 
spirit, as the health message has been 
carried to the home. 

“A cheerful atmosphere helps more 
than anything else,” writes an ardent 
Crusader. “Many weak and solemn 
children have grown strong and cheer- 
ful since they have been doing the 
health chores.” Many a teacher, too, 
has had cause for greater cheerfulness, 
48 she has seen her pupils improve 
under the Crusade regime. 

Interest in health, stimulated by the 
Crusade, has worked out in divers 
Ways. In some schools hot lunches 
have been installed, to give each child 
at least one nourishing meal a day and 
drive home the fact that pickles and 
Pastry are not the best foods. Count- 


ri common drinking cups and roller 
owels have gone their way, as the re- 
sult of inereased enlightenment. 


“Site 


! 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


“The Crusade,” says an Oregon 
teacher, “has revealed the lack of prop- 
er washing facilities.” It has also dis- 
closed unsanitary features of school 
buildings. Long-needed repairs have 
been made, and the erection of more 
than one new building, with modern 
improvements and an adequate play- 
ground, has been attributed largely to 
the health lesson taught by the Cru- 
sade. 

Community clean-ups have, here and 
there, furnished demonstrations espe- 
cially valuable to the older pupils. In 
one county, Crusaders organized a sur- 
vey of sanitary conditions, followed 
by a campaign to bring things up to 
certain standards. The work was thor- 
ough, and nearly every householder 
complied with requirements. Many 
new wells were dug, and a material de- 
crease in the recorded number of ty- 
phoid cases followed. 

“This is real physiology,” says one 
schoolman. “Bones and muscles have 
been thrown out to make place for 
healthier and happier lives.” And why 
not? Crusaders learn health by actu- 
ally playing the game. There is abun- 
dant testimony that the movement is 
bringing new life to established hy- 
giene courses. An Illinois county su- 
perintendent says of a few weeks of 
Crusade work, “I regard the results as 
superior to a year of physiology as or- 
dinarily taught.” 

In Wyoming, one of the states where 
the Crusade is a curriculum require- 
ment on a state-wide basis, correlation 
is made with various studies. Health 
stories are used for some of the read- 
ing lessons. Language classes write 
compositions on health subjects, and 
drawing classes make health posters. 
Each school or class presents at least 
one health play during the year. 

Possibilities along this line may be 
found in arithmetic in computing 
scores earned by the performance of 
health chores, in figuring the calories 
in a daily ration, or in problems con- 
cerned with the immense loss of life 
and productivity due to disease. An- 
other point of contact may be brought 
out in civics, in, the responsibilities and 
rights of the individual as regards 
health. In some schools, Crusade song- 
writing contests have aroused .interest. 

By the use of three editions of the 
“Record of Health Chores,” the Cru- 
sade may be adapted to all pupils, from 
six years up. The primary chores 
have been made very simple, for chil- 
dren in the first three grades. The 
standard or intermediate chores are 
especially suited to the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, while the senior 
chores are designed for the more ad- 
vanced. 

School credits for Crusade work, 
just as for any branch of “book learn- 
ing,” are coming into vogue. There 
are several methods of determining and 
applying such credits. The main ob- 
ject is that the pupils’ efforts in prac- 
tical health work shall receive official 
recognition and encouragement. 

It is the desire of the directors of 
the Crusade that the movement shall 
so evolve as to he of maximum service 
to the schools. To this end, the advice 
of leading educators and health work- 
ers has been sought. The latest devel- 
opments are set forth in the new teach- 
ers’ manual, which may be obtained 
from the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 

Fraction! health education has spread 
so rapidly in a few years that it may 
not be long before it will be as uni- 
versal in the United States as the 
teaching of the “three R’s.” The 
teacher is in a position to exert a 
strong influence for better community 
health, and the eagerness of so many 
teachers to avail themselves of this 
opportunity is one of the hopeful signs 
of the times. 





Good citizenship is the subordination 
of one’s desires and inclinations to the 
common good; the faithful observance 
of just laws and ordinances; the ac- 
ceptance of the duties and obligations 
of citizenship as well as its advantages 
and its protection; loyalty-to one’s fam- 
ily. one’s city, one’s state and one’s 
nation.—L. F’. Kneipp. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Woman 


79 


Who Wished 


She Could Play the Piano 


And How She Found an Easy Way to 


Turn Her Wish Into a Fact 


YEAR or so ago this woman didn’t know 
Today she plays 
the piano—entirely by note—better than 
many who have been playing for years. Here 
she tells how she learned and why it was so 
Thousands of others, from school 
children to men and women of 50 to 60, have 


one note from another. 


easy. 


also learned music in the same easy way. 


bave always 
play the 


ROM the time I was a child, I 

had a yearning and longing to 
piano, 

Often I felt that I would gladly give up half 
of my life if some kind fairy would only turn 
my wish into a fact. You see, I had begun to 
think I was too old to learn, that only some sort 
of fairy-story magic could give me the ability 
to play. I was 35 years old—and the mother of 
a small family—before I knew one note from 
another. 

Until I learned to play, hearing music—espe- 
cially the piano—-always gave me almost as 
much pain as pleasure. My enjoyment of it 
was always somewhat soured by envy and resret 

-envy of those who could entertain and charm 
with their playing, regret because I myself had 
to be a mere listener. And J suppose it is that 
way with every one who has to be satisfied with 
hearing music instead of playing it. 














cost of learning the way I did averages a few 
cents a lesson. 

My only regret is that I didn't know of this rea!! 
wonderful method years before. The ability to play 
is such a great comfort. No matter how mueh Tat 
alone, T never get lonesome T can always turn to m 
piano for amusement, Tam never at a loss for a way 
to entertain callers. To no longer feel that Tam ‘out 
of it” at social gather Do you wonder that 1 se 
gladly recommend the method that has brought me 
80 ToNch pleasure and satisfaction 

This woman's experience is unusual. 


by no means 


Over 250,000 others trom school children te men 




















Again and again, parties and other social and women of BO and 6O—have learned to play their 
gatherings have been all but spoiled for me. I favorite instrument or learned to sing in the same 
could enjoy myself until some one suggested Way this woman did. Largely through the recon 
music or singing; then I felt ‘left out’’—a lone- mendations of satistiod pupils, we have built mp the 
some wall flower—a mere looker-on, instead of /#™gest school of music in the world, 

si - [ was : » half t) Whether for becinners or advanced pupil om 
part of the party. was missing half the fun. method is a revolutionary improvement of the old and 

The way I have suddenly blossomed out in !yird-to-learn methods used by private teachers, and 
music (almost over night, you might say) has our method is thorough as it is simple and’ east 
been a big surprise to all who We teach you in the only right was 
know me, and to myself as well. teach you to play or sing entirels 
My friends seem to think it must ? by note, No “trick’’ music, Ho “num 
he that I had a previously un- For Beginners or \ dug Pg econo gt any ae 

€ A ts et . sho e method, simply 
discovered genius for the piano. Advanced Pupils Gusnchaeeare snc te wiadie ane inane 
But if there was any genius about . hl snd. clear. fut we dont ask vou to 
it it wasn't on my part, but in Piano armony nudge our method by what others sa 
the lessons I took—a new and Organ and or by what we ourselves say. You ean 
simplified method that makes it Violin Composition take wny course on trial—-singing © 
remarkably easy for anyone to Drums and Sight Singing any instrument you prefer-— ane 
add music or singing to their Traps Guitar ide entirely by your own progress 
daily lives. Anyone anywhere can Mandolin Ukulele Sill edd This aac oe ee eek oa 
now learn to play any instru- Clarinet —_ Harp iene roms ik, thee & tanh ek OR 
ment or learn to sing just as lute Cornet a single penny as outlined in om 
easily as I did. Al! the hard Saxophone Piccolo marantee. On the other hand, if you 
part, all the big expense, all the Cello Trombone ire pleased with the course, the total 
old difficulties, have been swept Hawaiian Banjo cost averages a few cents a lesson 
away by this simple new method Guitar Tenor Banjo a your music and everything in 

i sear ee : ; oice and Speech Culture cluded. 

I learned entirely by home study fone in . ieasioal When learning to play or sing i 
—in my spare time—from fasci- ber so easy, Why continue to corntine 
nating Print-and-Picture lessons enjoyment of the musie to mere | 
that make everything so simple tening ¥ Viiy not at least let us send 
and easy that one simply can't go wrong on you our free hook ? Just now we are making a specia 
them. I call it a short-cut way to learn—it is offer that cuts the cost per lesson in two send you 
3 ® h si 1 a 1 * lilies ] lifferent Mame now, before this special offer is withdrawn, Ne 
so muc simpler and so entirely differen obligation——simply use the coupon or send your name 


from the old and hard-to-understand methods. 
I know that I made better and faster progress 
than I ever could by bothering with a private 
teacher or joining a class. In fact, while I don't 
like to brag, within six months after [ took my 
first lesson, my playing was better than that of 
many of my. friends who had studied two or 
three years under private teachers—not because 
I was any. more apt than they, but simply be- 
cause the wonderful Print-and-Picture lessons 
sent me by the U. S. School of Music were so 
easy to understand. 

Within a year after I took my first lesson, I 
began teaching my two little girls to play—-us- 
ing exactly the same lessons I myself had siud- 
ied. And I noticed that both of them seemed 
to be getting along better than any of their 
playmates who have private teachers. In addi- 
tion, I am saving the money it would cost to 
have a private teacher—lI figure it would cost at 
least $3 to $5 a lesson to have a teacher ‘whose 
instruction could compare with that contained 
in the printed lessons from the U. S. School. 
Yet, from the first lesson to the last, the total 


and address in a letter or on a posteard, 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 612 Brunswick Bidg., New York 
es oe oe oe oe COUPON ie ee oe 
MR. DAVID F. KEMP, 

U. S. School of Music, 612 Brunswick Bldg. 

New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lesson 

in Your Own Home,” and particulars of your 


Special Offer. I am interested in the following 
course: 


(Name of Course or Instrument) 


Name <a a2 sdieeme 
Please Write Plainly 


Address 


(ity 





Schools, Institutions, 


and other non-theatrical users, con- 
templating the purchase of motion 
picture machines and films, should 
' obtain a booklet of valuable infor- 


“ mation which is supplied without 


cost by 
4 THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF 
, SAFETY STANDARD FILMS & PROJECTORS 


Suite 1417, 440 Fourth Avenue. 
New York City 
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TEACHERS and pupils alike tire of the same sort of merit 
cards and Xmas reminders.. Wouldn’t fine sheets of } 


be an appreciable change? | 

“4M [ have them IG én $ 
in quantity lots, fine enough for Xmas. Circulars free, or | 
enclose 2c for postage on sample. State kind preferred. | 
Bonanza for music teachers. To each goes plan for 
UNIQUE SCHOOL PARTY OR COMMUNITY SOCIAL. 

Oh, what a good time! No objectionable features. _ 

Desk P, Hubbard's Bargain Music House, Riverside, Calif. 


ee ee 





q TRAVEL for those who 
have a desire to see and study 
other countries. Here is a 
wonderful opportunity. 


@ A 3 MONTHS summer 
tour with no expenses, little 
worry and lots of pleasure 
is what we have to offer to 
those who wish to spend an 
interesting and profitable 
holiday in traveling. 


For further particulars write 
H. Hodgson, 506-5th Ave., 
New York 
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Best Material for School Entertainments 
and Special Day Exercises 
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take some part, but this 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


Compiled by Grace 3. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part II—Acrostics. 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. | Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 


This is without question the finest assemblage of Christmas Enter- 
tainment material ever put into book form. It contains more than 
one hundred Recitations and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 

The great feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of them 
include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so elastic 
that they may be used with a small or large number in the cast. A 
teacher often is perplexed to find a play in which all the pupils may 
collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contain- 
ed in this book are selected from the Series of Little 
Plays and Exercises which are well known to teachers. 
They have been written by authors who have had long 
experience in preparing school plays and every one has been suc- 
cessfully produced before publication. The plays included are: 
Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and 
Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of 
Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A 
Visit to Santa Claus. 


148 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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=~ Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


we maT a Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Dialogues an? Plays — x : 
for Country Schoo A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 





take the parts of “Pa Green,” 


sure to create much merriment. 


please an audience. 


that will consume thirty minutes’ time. 








grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 Pages. 

















Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Boys and girls will adore to “dress up” in their elders’ clothes and 
Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that ‘‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 





Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that some one said to you that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made up of 
pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of which 
was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s “Jest 
’Fore Christmas” or Riley’s “Little Orphant Annie,” 
would you not hasten to buy a copy? Our new book 
belonging to the famous “Pieces and Plays” series will 
delight teachers of primary grades. The collection of recitations 
has been years in the making and consists of the ‘“‘cutest,” clever- 
est, most childlike verses imaginable. The second part of the book 
is devoted to Dialogues and Plays for the little people. This book 
is just the one to turn to when you are looking for a “piece” or a 
“play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or 
any of the many social occasions that are scattered through a 
school year. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 











for PRIMARY PUPILS. 





costs 
P. A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAWSVILLE NEW YORK 
owe oe 











Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.... .35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages .35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages....... .35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages....... . 05 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages............... ee ae 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... .35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages......... .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages................. 80 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.......... , .30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............... .30 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages....... .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II]. 192 pages...... .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages...... .35 
Plays for School Days. 128 pages...............4:. .o5 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound..........  .75 


The Year’s Entertainments. 


364 pages, cloth bound.. 1.25 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bidg., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Foint. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


Mrs. Yeast—What would you call a 
man who agrees with everybody? Mr. 
Yeast—A fool. Mrs. Yeast—And sup- 
pose it was a woman? Mr. Yeast—It 
isn’t possible that any woman would. 


At a domestic economy lesson in Chi- 
cago a young matron was asked by the 
lecturer to state briefly the best way .to 
keep milk from souring. After some 
reflection the young woman replied: 
“Leave it in the cow.” 


“I understand that Jones believes in 
doing everything methodically, without 
any hurry or fuss.” “He certainly 
does. Why, if he were drowning he’d 
try to have a ‘Help Wanted’ ad .put in 
the papers!” 


Magistrate—And what was the pris- 
oner doing? Constable—’E were ’aving 
a very ’eated argument with a cab 
driver, yer worship. Magistrate—But 
that doesn’t prove he was drunk. Con- 
stable—Ah! But there weren’t no cab 
driver there, yer worship. 


This is from a Connecticut woman’s 
diary, dated 1790: ‘We had roast pork 
for dinner, and Doctor S., who carved, 
held up a rib on his fork and said: 
‘Here, ladies, is what Mother Eve was 
made of.’ ‘Yes,’ said Sister Patty, ‘and 
it’s from very much the same kind of 
critter.’ ” 


Booth Tarkington met a negro wo- 
man with her youthful family. “So this 
is the little girl eh?” Tarkington said 
to her, as she displayed her children. 
“And this sturdy little urchin in the 
bib belongs, I judge, to the contrary 
sex?” “Yassah,” the woman replied, 
“yassah, dat’s a girl, too.” 


A well-known English bishop some 
time since lost his third wife. A clergy- 
man who had known the first wife re- 
turned from Africa and wanted to see 
the grave. He called at the cathedral 
and saw the verger. “Can you tell me 
where the bishop’s wife is buried?” 
“Well, sir,” replied the verger, “I don’t 
know for certain, but he mostly buries 
’em in Brompton.” 


Small Ann’s mother ‘had been dis- 
turbed to hear her using the word 
“devil.” “My dear,” said she, “that is 
a word we do not use in polite society, 
and I never want to hear you say it 
again.” She noticed that her admoni- 
tion was carefully heeded. Then’on 
Sunday evening, about two weeks later, 
the mother inquired what the day’s les- 
son had been about. “Why, Mother,” 
was Ann’s answer, “It was about when 
our Lord was tempted by the—by—by 
—the—the gentleman that keeps hell!” 


In preaching the minister had been 
rather long winded, when the young 
bride remembered that she had left the 
dinner in the gas range without regu- 
lating the flame. She hastily wrote a 
note and slipped it to her husband, 
who was an usher. He, thinking it was 
intended for the minister, calmly walk- 
ed up and laid it on the pulpit. The 
minister paused in the midst of his ser- 
mon and took the note with a smile, 
which changed into a terrific frown as 
he read: “Please hurry home and shut 
off the gas.” 


A PENITENTIAL WEEK 
The week had gloomily begun 
For Willie Weeks, a poor — 
un. 
He was beset with bill and dun, 
And he had very little 
Mon. 
“This cash,” said he, “won’t pay my 


dues, 
I've nothing here but ones and 
Tues.” 
A bright thought struck him, and he 


said: 
“The rich Miss Goldlocks I will 
Wed. 
But when he paid his court to her, 
She lisped, but firmly said, “No 
Thur.” 
“Alas,” said he, “then I must die! 
Although hereafter I may 
Fri.” 


i J found his gloves, his coat and 
at; 
The Coroner upon them 


” 
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interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote  school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
“‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“*How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topicsem- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘“Help-One-Another Club’’ of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 
ofitssizeand price. 
The helps and de- 


H inte is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might beshown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 

Our real object in the 
publication of “How 
Did It” is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this. 














The contents of “How I 
Did It” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. 

NUMBER OF 

TOPICS TREATED 

School Management... 60 
Arithmetic .............-- 39 











vicesin “‘Spelling’’ | Geography 
alone —forty-eight | Spelling ..................- 48 
of them — are well istory 32 
worth the price of Writing aca 
the book, Reading is .. 42 
“How I Did It” | Hygiene .... ~& 
contains 320 pages | Decoration and Art..... 
printed in clear, | Nature Study and - 
readable type on a Agriculture.......-.---- 10 
8 


good gradeofpaper. 
Itis bound in limp 
cloth covers and is 








i Games......... 
as well made in | Seat Work 
every respect as Schoolroom Holidays.- 64 
books sold at much Miscellaneous .....-.-...-. 47 








higher prices. 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 
“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primaty 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 

















Sat. 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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Use it yourself for 
10 days and learn 
why ! 


“THE convenience and beauty of tone of the small — only ina grand piano. The Miessner has been played in 
Miessner Piano are bringing us hundreds of the largest auditoriums and has carried perfectly to 
unsolicited letters such as these from every person in an audience of 5,000. 
enthusiastic school boards and teachers 


The tone and quality of the Miessner 
all over the country. ; 


is due to two things—to the care with 
which the details are perfected and to 
the expert skill with which it is built. 
The Miessner is the original small 
piano, made in the factory of the 
Jackson Piano Company by men who 
have spent years and years in the study 


Teachers are especially pleased with 
the convenience of the Miessner size. 
It stands only waist high. When you 
‘are teaching, seated at a Miuiessner, 
you can look over the piano right into 
the faces of the children. You don’t 


have to turn sideways or peek = : of the small piano. 





around the piano as you do when Two Small Boys canmaveit Easily Reduced prices to schools 
you use a large upright. —10 days Seow trial 


When you want the Miessner in another classroom, Yet the special reduced price given to schools brings 
all you need to do is to get two of the small boys to the cost of a Miessner down to a sum lower even 
move it. They can do it easily, as it weighs but 384 than that of the cumbersome upright. 


pounds. That you may find out for yourself what an un- 


A rich, singing tone usual instrument the Miessner is for beauty of tone 
f ; and for convenience, we will send it to you for 

The volume and beauty of the Miessner tone is a 49) days free trial in your own classroom. 
revelation to those who are not familiar with its 
quality. They wonder how an instrument so small 
can give as rich and full a sound as one expects to find 


Clip this coupon and mail today ry a an y . 
Ihe MIESSNER 
THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY, y! ow 4 \ 4 4 





Mail the coupon today to get complete details of 
our special free trial offer to schools. 











124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Send the Illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of your , P 

10-day trial offer, and special price to schools to The little ptano 

BMEUR IN et aires trea cirava ca severe ueaeie fo celular oto nereexe te uarerereus: ole: SAS ORIGIN eCN cee with the big tone 

LS RRSP rire Meee ree err er eee pe ae Ea Rieter a a Bik erotesee co 

POSItION ©... - eee eee eee eee e ee ee eee ee ee eres os Is only 3 feet, 7 inches high; weighs but 384 pounds. A richer, fuller 

WR Sac ace awe Fees agen wis lem eles BONG cack iseeews tone than costlier, larger instruments. Costs no more than even an 
ordinary upright piano. Has already proved its worth in school use. 











THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 





124 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
0 Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 


©1921, Jackson Piano Company 














cA Song, a Verse, 
a Story, bringing 
a Message of 

“Good Teeth— 

Good Health” 








A New Sort of Record— 







One of the COLGATE Classroom Helps 


6 HE Clean Story” record is one of the 
latest additions to dental hygiene helps 
which we supply school principals 

and teachers. 


Since many schools are now equipped with 
talking machines and this method of enliv- 
ening a lesson is considered sound pedagogy, 
the Colgate Educational Department has 
originated for you a well-rounded lesson, 
readily applied, in record form. 


Let one child start the story and then after 
a few sentences stop quickly and see what 
other child can most quickly continue 
the tale. It will be fun for the little folks 


while they are learning that clean teeth 
and healthy mouths are the first rules for 
Good Health. 


This record and the other “Colgate’s 
Classroom Helps” mentioned below were 
developed by educators to vivify the 
message of “Good Teeth—Good Health.” 
The pleasant lesson is one a child re- 
members. 


The same principle applies to the use of a 
dentifrice. The habit of brushing the teeth 
twice a day is made a pleasant task, for 
COLGATE’S Ribbon Dental Cream is a de- 
licious dentifrice, as well as safe and efficient. 


If you have a talking machine in your school, send today for “The Clean Story” record, 
enclosing 12 cents in stamps to help defray the cost. 
Colgate’s Classroom. Helps will be sent to you, as a teacher, without charge once a 


year. You receive enough free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to —— of your 
pupils. Included are Reminder Cards, dental lectures, clever jingles, c and other 


practical information. 


And for your personal use, we send a dainty gift of Colgate’s products, 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 7 
























FILL IN THIS COUPON 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 7 
199 Fulton St., New York 


I am ateacher inthe.........- cee ccccccccescce 
School, District No. .........000-secceseoee ° 


No. of pupils in my direct charge............ 


Reference (name of School Superintendent or 
member of School Board) 


Beemer eee eee re eeeerees se cece seeees sees eeee 


Please send me, free of charge, “‘Colgate’s 
Classroom Helps” (Cross the above line out if 
you have already sent for them this school year). 


I am enclosing 12c in stamps to help defray cost 
of “The Clean Story” record. (Cross this ou! 
if you cannot use record). ; 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post 
shipping address, stating which) .......scseeeee 





| 


